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TERM 
NAME. ADDRESS. EXPIRES. 

William ir. Bbbbb, 6 and 8 Pacific Av., - - - - 1895 
^Theodore J. Bluthardt, Venetian Building, 36 Washing- 
ton St. , Room 618, 1895 

Thomas CusACK, 500 Throop St., - 1895 

♦Patrick H. Duggan, 4242 S. Halsted St., - - - 1895 

Jambs. P. Mallettb, The Rookery, ..... i895 

Alfrbd S. Trude, 79 Clark St., Room 15, - - - 1895 

Thomas Brenan, Reaper Block, cor. Clark and Washington 

Sts., Room 16, 1896 

M. J. Keane, S. E. cor. Wabash Av. and Washington St., 1896 

Daniel R. Cameron, 73 Lake St., - - - - - 1896 

Charles S. Thornton, 147 La Salle St., - - - - 1896 

Robert Lindblom, Rialto Building, Room 118, - - 1896 

Edward G. Halle, Royal Insurance Building, Room 204, 1896 

Mrs. Caroline K. Sherman, 225 S. Leavitt St., - - 1896 

Fred M. Blount, Chicago National Bank, - - - 1897 

*Fritz GOETZ, 18 Michigan St., - - - - - 1897 

tFRANK J. JiRKA, 804 S- Ashland Av., . . . . i897 

Joseph W. Errant, Unity Building, Room 1437, - - 1897 

Wallace F. Kirk, 360 N. Water St., 1897 

B. J. Rosenthal, The Emporium, 152 State St., - - 1897 

Max a. Drezmal, 163 Randolph St., 1897 



♦Resigned. No successors to Messrs. Bluthardt and Duggan were appointed 
Mr. Louis O. Kohtz was appointed to succeed Mr. Goetz. 

tDied July 9th, 1895. 



SUPERINTENDENTS, SUPERVISORS AND OFFICE 

EMPLOYES, 1894-95. 

Albert G. Lane, - - - - Superintendent of Schools 

Augustus F. Nightingale, Ass't Sup't of Schools, High Schools 

Alfred Kirk, - - - Ass't Sup't of Schools, Dist. No. 1 

Elizabeth L. Hartney, Ass't Sup't of Schools, Dist. No. 2 

William W. Speer, - Ass't Sup't of Schools, Dist. No. 3 

Edward C. Delano, - - Ass't Sup't of Schools, Dist. No. 4 

Albert R. Sabin, - - Ass't Sup't of Schools, Dist. No. 5 

Jambs Hannan, - - - Ass't Sup't of Schools, Dist. No. 6 

Leslie Lewis, - - - Ass't Sup't of Schools, Dist. No. 7 

Ella F. Young, - - Ass't Sup't of Schools, Dist. No. 8 

James H. Brayton, - - Supervisor of Evening Schools 

Theodore J. Bluthardt, Sup't of Compulsory Education and 
Sanitary Inspector. 

Orlando Blaokman, Supervisor of Singing, High Schools and 
Grammar Grades. 

Agnes Cox, - - - Supervisor of Singing, Primary Grades 

GusTAv A. ZiitfMERMANN, - Supervisor of Modern Languages 

Hermann Hanstein, Supervisor of Drawing, High Schools 

Josephine C. Locke, Sup. of Drawing, Gram, and Prim. Schools 

Henry Suder, - - - - Supervisor of Physical Culture 

Donald L. Morrill, Attorney 

Charles C. Chase, vSchool Agent 

W. A. S. Graham, Clerk of the Board 

John A. Guilford, Business Manager 

Thomas J. Waters, Chief Engineer 

George G. Custer, - Auditor 

John W. Foster, - - - - Superintendent of Supplies 

August Fiedler, Architect 

FitBD A. Fielder, . . _ . Ass't Business Manager 

C. N. Fessenden, Ass't Clerk 

Fred Vogt, Ass't Auditor 



STANDING COMMITTEES 1894-95. 



SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

Messrs. Brenan, Halle, Duggan, Mrs. Sherman, Messrs. Cusack, 
Beebe, Errant, Thornton, Rosenthal and Jirka. 

JANITORS AND SUPPLIES. 

Messrs. Cusack, Duggan, Cameron, Bluthardt and Keane- 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

Messrs. Beebe, Halle, Mallette, Kirk, Bluthardt, Goetz, Drezmal, 

Duggan and Blount. 

FINANCE. 

Messrs. Lindblom, Brenan and Mallette. 

JUDICIARY. 

Messrs. Drezmal, Errant and Rosenthal. 

SCHOOL FUND PROPERTY. 

Messrs. Keane, Brenan, Blount, Cameron, Cusack, Lindblom and 

Errant. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Messrs. Cameron, Halle, Mrs. Sherman, Messrs. Brenan and 

Thornton. 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Messrs. Thornton, Brenan, Halle, Mrs. Sherman and Mr. Jirka. 

ENGLISH HIGH AND MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Mr. Mallette, Mrs. Sherman and Mr. Kirk. 

SPECIAL FUNDS. 

Messrs. Rosenthal, Lindblom, Blount and Kirk. 

DRAWING. 

Messrs. Errant, Cusack, Beebe and Jirka. 

MUSIC. 

Messrs. Bluthardt, Drezmal, Blount and Mallette. 

GERMAN. 

Messrs. Halle, Bluthardt, Duggan, Mrs. Sherman and Mr. Goetz. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

Messrs. Goetz, Jirka, Bluthardt and Rosenthal. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Messrs. Duggan, Jirka, Lindblom, Drezmal and Keane. 



COMMITTEES ON SCHOOLS, 1894-95. 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Messrs. D. R. Cameron, E. G. Halle, Thomas Brbnan, Mrs. 
Caroline K. Sherman and Charles S. Thornton. 

AssH SupH in charge-— AvQVSTVS F. Nightingale. 



ENGLISH HIGH AND MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

Mr. James P. Mallette, Mrs. C. K. Sherman 
AND Mr. Wallace F. Kirk. 

Ass't Sup^t in c/iargfe— Augustus F. Nightingale. 



COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Messrs. C. S. Thornton, Thomas Brenan, E. G. Halle, Mrs. 
C. K. Sherman and Mr. F. J. Jirka. 

AssH SupH in charge— AvovsTVS F. Nightingale. 



DISTRICT No. I. 

Messrs. Theodore J. Bluthardt, Robert Lindblom and 

Wallace F. Kirk. 



Agassiz, 

Alcott, 

Arnold, 

Audubon, 

Avondale, 

Belle Plaine Av. , 

Blaine, 

Bowmanville, 

Brentano, 

Burr, 

George H. Thomas, 



Greeley, 

Hamilton, 

Hawthorne, 

Headley, 

Irving Park, 

Jefferson Park, 

Knickerbocker, 

Lake View No. 5, 

La Salle, 

Lincoln, 

Linne, 



Louis Kettelhorst, 

McPherson, 

Mulligan, 

Newberry, 

Norwood Park, 

Prescott, 

Eavenswood, 

Rogers Park, 

Rose Hill, 

W. C. Goudy. 



DISTRICT No. a 



Messrs. Edward G. Halle, M. J. Keane and 

Max a. Drezmal. 



Adams, 

Andersen, 

Bancroft, 

Boulevard, 

Chase, 

Columbus, 

Drummond, 

Franklin, 

Goethe, 



Humboldt, 

Huron Street, 

Kinzie, 

Kosciusko, 

La Fayette, 

Langland, 

Logan, 

Lowell, 

Manierre, 



Oak Street, 
Ogden, 
Pacific, 
Schiller, 
Sheldon, 
Thomas Hoyne, 
Von Humboldt, 
Washington, 
Wicker Park. 



DISTRICT No. 3. 

Mr. Daniel R. Cameron, Mrs. C. K. Sherman and 

Mr. Fred M. Blount. 



Amerson, 


Grant, 


Motley, 


Armour Street, 


Hayes, 


Peabody, 


Beaubien, 


Irving, 


Ryerson, 


Brown, 


John Ericsson, 


Skinner, 


Calhoun, 


John McLaren, 


Sumner, 


Carpenter, 


Kelvyn Grove, 


Talcott, 


Central Park, 


Marquette, 


Tilden, 


Ellen Mitchell, 


Marshall, 


Tiltoii, 


Emerson, 


Montefiore, 


Wells. 



DISTRICT No. 4. 
Messrs. Thos. Cusack, Frank J. Jirka and the President 



Brainard, 

Bryant, 

Clarke, 

Cooper, 

Dore, 

Farragut, 

Foster, 

Froebel, 

Geo. Howland, 

Gladstone, 



Goodrich, 

Hammond, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

John Crerar, 

King, 

Komensky, 

Lawn dale, 

Longfellow, 



Medill, 

Pickard, 

Polk Street, 

Rogers, 

Scammon, 

S. Halsted Street, 

Thomas Chalmers, 

Throop, 

Whittier. 



DISTRICT No. 5. 

Messrs. Patrick H. Duggan, Wm. H. Beebe and . 



Alice L. Barnard, 

Beale, 

Brenan, 

Brighton, 

Buckley, 

Burroughs, 

Chicago Lawn, 

Colman, 

D. S. Wentworth, 

Doran, 



Everett, 

Fallon, 

Fulton, 

Graham, 

Hancock, 

Hartigan, 

Hedges, 

Hendricks, 

Hermann Easter, 



Hoerner 

Holden, 

Holmes, 

Kershaw, 

McAllister, 

O'Toole, 

Parkman, 

Seward, 

Sherman. 



DISTRICT No. 6. 

Messrs. Chas. S. Thornton, James P. Mallette and 

Fritz Goetz. 



Auburn Park, 

Brownell, 

Burnsidei 

Carter, 

Cornell, 

Ellis Avenue, 

Farren, 

Fernwood, 

Fifty-fourth Street, 

George Wm. Curtis, 



Greenwood Avenue, 

Harrison, 

Healy, 

Horace Mann, 

Kenwood, 

Lewis, 

McClellan, 

Mark Sheridan, 

Oak Ridge, 

Park Manor, 



Ray, 

Scanlan, 

Sherwood, 

South Englewood, 

Van Vlissingen, 

Walsh, 

Ward, 

West Pullman, 

Woodlawn, 

Yale. 



DISTRICT No. 7. 

Messrs. Thomas Brbnan, B. J. Rosenthal and 

Joseph W. Errant. 



Bowen, 

Calumet Avenue, 

Cummings, 

Douglas, 

Duncan Avenue, 

Forestville, 

Gallistel, 

Garfield, 

Haven, 

Henry Clay, 



Jas. R. Doolittle, Jr., 

J. L. Marsh, 

J. N. Thorp, 

Jones, 

Keith, 

Madison Avenue, 

Melville W. Fuller, 

Moseley, 

Oakland, 

Parkside, 



Phil. Sheridan, 

Pullman, 

Raymond, 

Riverdale, 

Springer, 

Stony Island Av. 

Taylor, 

Washburne, 

Webster. 



SUPERINTENDENT'S DISTRICIS. 



DISTRICT No. I. 



AssH SupH in c/iargfe— Alfred Kirk. 



Agassiz, 


Greeley, 


McPherson, 


Alcott, 


Hamilton, 


Mulligan, 


Arnold, 


Hawthorne, 


Newberry, 


Audubon, 


Headley, 


Prescott, 


Belle Plaine Avenue, 


Knickerbocker, 


Ravenswood, 


Blaine, 


Lake View No. 5, 


Rogers Park, 


Bowman ville, 


La Salle, 


Rose Hill, 


Geo. H. Thomas, 


Lincoln, 

Louis Nettelhorst, 


W. C. Goudy. 



DISTRICT No. 2. 



AssH SupH in c/iarflre— Elizabeth L. Hartnby. 



Adams, 


Humboldt, 


Ogden, 


Bancroft, 


Huron Street, 


Pacific, 


Boulevard, 


Kinzie, 


Schiller, 


Burr, 


Langland, 


Sheldon, 


Chase, 


Logan, 


Thomas Hoyne, 


Drummond, 


Lowell, 


Von Humboldt, 


Franklin, 


Manierre 


Wicker Park. 


Groethe, 


Oak Street, 





DISTRICT No. 3. 
AssH SupH in charge—WiJAAAM W. Speer. 



Andersen, 

Armour Street, 

Avondale, 

Beaubien, 

Brentano, 

Carpenter, 

Columbus, 



Ellen Mitchell, 
Irving Park, 
Jefferson Park, 
Kelvyn Grove, 
Kosciusko, 
La Fayette, 
Linne, 
Montefiore, 



Motley, 

Norwood Park, 

Peabody, 

Ryerson, 

Talcott, 

Washington, 

Wells. 



DISTRICT No. 4. 



Ass'^t 8upH in charge— Edward C. Delano. 



Amerson, 

Brown, 

Calhoun, 

Central Park, 

Dore, 

Emerson, 

Goodrich, 

Grant, 



Hayes, 
Irving, 
Jackson, 
Jefferson, 
John Crerar, 
John Ericsson, 
John McLaren, 
King, 



Marquette, 

Marshall, 

Polk Street, 

Scammon, 

Skinner, 

Sumner, 

Tilden, 

Tilton, 



DISTRICT No. 5. 
AssH Sup't in charge— Albert R. Sabin. 



Blue Island Avenue, 


Garfield, 


Pickard, 


Brainard, 


George Howland, 


Rogers, 


Bryant, 


Gladstone, 


South Halsted Street 


Clarke, 


Hammond, 


Thomas Chalmers, 


Cooper, 


Komenpky, 


Throop, 


Farragut, 


Lawndale, 


Walsh, 


Foster, 


Longfellow, 


Washburne, 


Froebel, 


Medill, 


Whittier. 



DISTRICT No. 6. 



Ass't SupH in charge— James IIannan. 



Alice L. Barnard, 

Beale, 

Brenan, 

Brighton, 

Buckley, 

Burroughs, 

Chicago Lawn, 

Cohnan, 

D. S. Wentworth, 



Doran, 

Everett, 

Fulton, 

Graham, 

Hancock, 

Hedges, 

Hendricks, 

Hermann Raster, 

Hoerner, 



Holden, 

Holmes, 

Kershaw, 

McAllister, 

OToole, 

Parkman, 

Seward, 

Sherman. 



DISTRICT No. 7. 



As8*t 8upH in c/iargfe— Leslie Lewis. 



Auburn Park, 

Brownell, 

Burnside, 

Carter, 

Cornell, 

Ellis Avenue, 

Fallon, 

Fern wood, 

Fifty-fourth Street, 

Geo. Wm. Curtis, 



Harrison, 

Hartigan, 

Healy, 

Horace Mann, 

Kenwood, 

Lewis, 

McClellan, 

McCosh, 

Mark Sheridan, 



Park Manor, 

Ray, 

Scanlan, 

Sherwood, 

South Englewood, 

Van Vlissingen, 

Ward, 

West Pullman, 

Woodlawn, 

Yale. 



DISTRICT No 8 



AssH SupH in charge— 'EjAjA F. Young. 



Bowen, 

Calumet Avenue, 

Cummings, 

Douglas, 

Duncan Avenue, 

Farren, 

Forestville, 

Gallistel, 

Greenwood Avenue, 

Haven, 



Henry Clay, 

J. L. Marsh, 

J, N. Thorp, 

J. R. Doolittle, Jr., 

Jones, 

Keith, 

Madison Avenue, 

Melville W. Fuller, 

Moseley, 

Oakland, 



Oak Ridge, 

Parkside, 

Phil. Sheridan, 

Pullman, 

Raymond, 

Riverdale, 

Springer, 

Stony Island Avenue 

Taylor, 

W ebster. 
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OF THE 



PRESIDENT. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago: 

In accordance with the requirements of custom and 
the law, I have the honor to submit, herewith, the Forty- 
first Annual School Report of the City of Chicago for the 
year 1894-95, together with certain data and recommenda- 
tions, which it is hoped will not be without interest to 
the general public. A more detailed statement of the 
condition and needs of our schools will be found in the 
report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
reports of your various committees, to which your atten- 
tion is earnestly and respectfully directed. A careful 
perusal of these reports will convince the most incredulous 
that during the current year the schools have exhibited 
unexampled progress. The business affairs of the Board, 
on the whole, have been conducted more methodically and 
rationally, while the Educational Department has not been 
slow to respond to the demand for more modem and 
efficient methods of instruction and discipline. Progress 
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and efficiency have been recognized as the silent watch- 
words in every department of school service, and the 
response thereto has been characterized by an unusual 
degree of personal faithfulness. 

POPULATION. 

The population of the City of Chicago, as set forth in 
the school census of the year 1892, was 1,438,010, and by 
the census of 1894 it was shown to be 1,568,727; an 
increase of 130,717, or an annual average of 65,359. 
Twenty per cent, of whom, or 13,072, may be considered 
children of school age. Late official statements are to the 
effect that this average holds for the year 1895. If this 
ratio of increase is maintained, as it is but reasonable to 
estimate, the question of providing the requisite school 
accommodations becomes a growing one. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

For the immediate present, or for the above increase 
in school population, it would seem that at the least, the 
erection of not less than fifteen new school buildings is an 
imperative requirement. In addition to which there has 
arisen, and has prevailed for a long time, an urgent neces- 
sity for the accommodation of pupils occupying rented 
quarters, now to the number of 12,640 pupils, for whom 
fourteen new buildings are required, making an aggregate 
of twenty-nine new schools, each with a capacity for 
900 sittings. It may reasonably be assumed that from 
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fifteen to twenty new school buildings will be required for 
the year 1895-96. The State, by the enactment of its 
legislature in the year 1878-79, provided an aggregate 
levy of five per cent, for school purposes in the City of 
Chicago, two-fifths of which might be levied and used for 
the payment of salaries, and three-fifths of which for the 
purchase of school sites and the erection of buildings 
thereon ; a sura amply sufficient to provide wholesome 
and comfortable accommodations for every child of school 
age in the city. While lawful, the Board has not, how- 
ever, at any time thought it expedient to avail itself of the 
above limit of taxation. On the contrary, for reasons of 
municipal policy, it has been deemed wise to keep its esti- 
mates and expenditures largely within the legal limit. But 
it may be assumed that the rapid growth of the population 
and the increasing demands for new schools and additional 
teachers, lay upon the Board of Education an imperative 
obligation to enlarge the scope of its trust in greater 
expenditures and increased estimates therefor from year 
to year. 

OBJECTS OF THE 8CHOOI.. 

The State in its wisdom and foresight elects to pro- 
vide all necessary appliances for the education of all 
children of school age within its borders, and this Board, 
as the agent of the State for this city, is legally empowered 
to, execute such provisions in such manner and form as 
will in its judgment render the intelligent enactments of 
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the State effective. In a democratic government, wherein 
the people through their representatives frame laws for 
themselves, no excuse can be offered for any failure to 
make operative for themselves and their children any and 
all measures which have for their object the welfare of the 
people. Schools are established and maintained primarily 
that each ward of the Commonwealth may become an 
integral and efficient member of the body politic, whereby 
he may contribute the best product of his thought and 
powers to the enlightenment and prosperity of the State. 
The obligation of the State to the child lies in the recipro- 
cal obligation of the individual to the State. What the 
State does for the individual in his education finds its 
compensation in what the individual does for the State 
in its preservation. If the State then is to be preserved 
by its citizenship, its citizenship must be educated, 
and to this end every child within the confines of the 
Commonwealth may claim the right of a full and free use 
of all available means whereby he may secure his own 
development and gain such mental powers as will make 
him an efficient agent in determining not only his own, 
but his neighbor's welfare, for it is a law of social recipro- 
city that no man can live unto himself alone, and the 
community prosper. 

The man is born with certain inalienable rights, with 
certain natural physical, mental and moral powers, which 
in the child he may demand that the State shall foster; for 
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the higher his endowment, the greater his development, 
and the richer his equipment, the safer is the State. On 
no other basis can the establishment and maintenance of 
public schools be justified. Our appropriations are large, 
it is true, and our expenditures are of great magnitude, 
yet it is a matter of pride and of satisfaction that they are 
immeasurably less than are their benefits in the public life. 
While it is a matter of regret that the School accom- 
modations are not sufficiently adequate, this Board is to 
be congratulated upon the fact that a most satisfactory 
gain has been made during the year just passed, and if 
the same wise policy shall be maintained in the future, 
the prophecy of yet larger expectations will unquestion- 
ably be fulfilled. As shown by the summary on page 30, 
sixteen new schools have been opened, the erection of 
twenty-one begun, fourteen of them since the month of 
January, 1895. 

This achievement in itself is a monument to the liberal- 
ity of the City and the progressive policy of the Board of 
Education, and speaks volumes for the intelligence and 
the spirit of the people. 

In this connection let it be acknowledged that great 
credit is due our late esteemed colleague, William H. Beebe, 
Chairman of the Committee on Buildings and Grounds 
during the year just closed, whose public spirit, intelligent 
watchfulness, and unflagging zeal did so much for the 
public service in the purchase of sites and the erection of 
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buildings to which the Board and the public may point 
with gratified pride. 

There can be no question that the schools of the people 
should be made the homes of health and comfort; nothing 
left undone which modem science can suggest, or money 
secure, to make ample provision for the temperature, 
light, ventilation and sanitation of our school buildings. 
Anything short of the best is without excuse for when it 
is considered that the schools are the abiding places of our 
children for so large a part of each day and year, it is but 
little less than criminal to neglect these provisions so 
obviously essential to the welfare of the youth who must 
take our places in the near future. 

SCHOOL FUND PROPERTY. 

This Board may, I think, point with ii pardonable 
pride of satisfaction to the excellent readjustment of the 
leases of our school fund property, whereby the valuation, 
as made to appear by recent appraisements, has been rated 
to an increase from $^,237,126.66 to ?7,330,733.33, and 
the annual rentals from the same from $259,257.60 to 
$466,795; an income nearly double that of former years. 
This statement alone is a witness of the public spirit and 
the consummate business skill of the committee having 
this matter in charge, and to them must be accorded the 
supreme credit of effecting so satisfactory a solution of 
these great interests of the Board of Education. I desire 
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herewith, for myself and on behalf of the Board, to tender 
our hearty thanks to the gentlemen who acted as the 
appraisers of this property, Messrs. John McLaren, Judge 
Gwynn C. Gamett and Eugene Carey, for the able man- 
ner in which they discharged the onerous duties imposed 
upon them. A high tribute of commendation is accorded 
to our efficient attorney, Mr. Donald L. Morrill, who, as 
the exponent of the law in the case, acted with distin- 
guished ability in defending the interests of the Board 
and in bringing to a satisfactory conclusion the great work 
of the appraisers. 

In this connection I take pleasure in making: compli- 
mentary mention of the valuable assistance rendered the 
committee and the attorney by our efficient secretary, Mr. 
W. A. S. Graham, who, from his intimate knowledge of 
the affairs of this Board and by his intelligent co-operation, 
was enabled to furnish the necessary information and data 
whereby they were able to make a presentation of the 
financial interests of the Board that assisted in a large 
measure in reaching a satisfactory adjustment of the 
claims of all parties concerned. 

TRAINING CLASS. 

As will be seen from the report of the Superintendent, 
this important adjunct of onr school system, with nearly 
double the number of its first year, has fully justified the 
wisdom of its establishment, and it is hoped the Board of 
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Education will see its way clear to cherish and foster this 

notable branch of our school service. Its value as an aid 

in matters of instruction and discipline cannot be overesti- 
mated. It should be the settled purpose of the Board to 
make of it a purely professional school, wherein the young 
ladies and gentlemen who are graduates from our owr 
High Schools and the other equivalent institutions of 
learning, should receive instruction in the methods of 
teaching. To know how to teach is fully as important as 
to know v)hat to teach, and must, of necessity, rank high 
in the teacher's work. To be a scholar is one thing; to be 
able to impart instruction wisely and efficiently is quite 
another, without which ability no teacher can ever hope 
to be of acceptable service to the schools. Already the 
schools are beginning to realize the increased efficiency of 
this department, as our cadets pass from this school of 
training to the work of the school room. The eagerness 
with which the principals seek for the service of these 
cadets is a high testimony to the value of the work done 
in the training class. More, even, might be confidently 
expected of this valuable agency could it be maintained as 
a regularly equipped Normal School, to which establish- 
ment and maintenance I most earnestly recommend this 
Board; for I hold it to be true that the larger the measure 
of encouragement and support accorded to the professional 
training of teachers, the larger and the better the measure 
of fruitage may be expected in the school room. No 
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system of schools can hope to attain to its highest 
efficiency until the teachers thereof can go before their 
classes, not only accredited with a high grade of intelli- 
gence and scholarship, but who are possessed of broad 
natural gifts, or acquired pDwer of teaching others. 

SELECTION OF TEACHERS. 

I cannot but deprecate, for any school system, the 
policy of drawing too exclusively upon its own talent for 
its teaching force, for I feel sure that such a policy is a 
mistaken one, and if carried too far, as it may, the schools 
are almost certain to degenerate to a low grade. It too 
often happens under such terms that the teachers lose 
ambition for high service, become more or less wedded to 
routine methods and drift into contracted habits of 
thought and work. 

For the correction of these reactionary habits, a class 
of teachers educated and trained in other schools, and by 
other agencies than our own, is imperatively demanded 
by the highest interests of our school economy. The 
views and habits of thought entertained by our home 
product, and by those who come to us from other locali- 
ties, naturally modify and stimulate each other and pro- 
voke a more efficient service. It seems wise, therefore, 
that a judicious complement of teachers from al)road be 
ever and anon added to the department of instruction if 
we hope to maintain rank amone: the schools of the 
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country. In making selections, iiowever, the point to be 

guarded with wisdom and judgment lies in the fact that 

there is already a number of teachers who lack the re- 
quisite qualifications for successful labor; but from what- 
ever cause, the Board should see to it that men and 
women of pronounced inefficiency should have no place 
in our schools. The teacher must needs be clear-thoughted, 
having a ready power of discipline, a kindly spirit that 
leads the child always to do better things, a wholesome 
reverence for righteousness, and a dominating ability to 
develop in children the attributes of noble habits and a 
worthy life. To gather together in our schools teachers 
of such a type is a serious problem, and demands great 
wisdom and thoughtf ulness. The solution of this problem 
lies, not so much with this Board at first hand as with the 
Superintendent's office ; for I maintain this to be true, 
that no board of education, however wise and prudent, 
however jealous and zealous for the good name of its 
schools, can, in the nature of things, hope to act for the 
highest efficiency of the schools upon their own motion; 
especially in the matter of the selection of teachers. The 
principle of favoritism, whether political or otherwise, 
should never be permitted to enter as a factor in a matter 
of such supreme importance. Merit, and merit alone, 
should govern in the choice of those men and women to 
whom are committed the dearest and holiest interests of 
society. Not the school for a would-be-teacher, but the 
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teacher for the school. Schools are not to be selected for 
the teacher, but the teacher for the schools. This great 
trust, I am compelled to believe, should be entirely com- 
mitted to the Superintendent and his associates, for by 
education, by training, by experience, by their touch with 
educational affairs throughout the land, and by their sense 
of responsibility to the Board of Education, which reserves 
to itself the right of final judgment in all matters, they 
are the best equipped for this great duty. We may not 
hope to witness desired success on the educational side of 
our school system until the Superintendent's oflBce is 
clothed with the power of choice and direction. The 
Board may find full and free scope for the employment 
of its wisdom and energies in caring for the business 
interests of the schools. Then let us draw a clear line of 
distinction as between these two lines of interests, acting 
in the one according to our individual and aggregate 
judgments, committing the administration of the other to 
those whom we select for that purpose. Responsibility 
without choice and direction, is but a delicate and refined 
form of tyranny, and is unworthy the intelligence, the 
manliness and dignity of a board of education. 

TEXT BOOKS. 

There can be no question that it is ever the imperative 
duty of the Board of Education to make operative every 
provision whereby the children in our schools maj- be 
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furnished with all text books at the very least possible 
expense; but it is none the less a governing principle of 
the Board to see to it that the quality of the text book 
shall be a matter of concern and high duty. 

A book inferior in the form and kind of its content 
is dear at any price, and should receive no favor by this 
Board. Not how cheap, but how good, should be the 
standard of the selection of every book adopted for use 
in the schools. A good book is as priceless as a good 
teacher, and the same discriminating judgment should be 
brought to bear in the selection of the former as in the 
selection of the latter, and from the policy of selecting 
the best, and only the best, there can be no departure 
with safety. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

While there is abundant testimony to the excellence of 
our school system at large, I cannot refrain, not however 
by any contrast, from a desire to make mention of the 
marked efficiency of our High Schools, together with their 
greatly increasing public confidence. There is no longer 
any question of the deserved place of High Schools as an 
integral part of a public school system. No one questions 
at this day their right to encouragement and support, 
nor their reflex influence upon the lower schools. They 
have justly come to be considered the colleges of the 
people, wherein are to be found the sons and daughters of 
the rich and the poor alike, moving along the same plane of 
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high privilege. Here are to be found the same worthy 
emulations, the same rivalries for honors, the same vigorous 
competitions for honorable acquisitions, and the same 
hopes for the awards of life. Here are to be found those 
opportunities of self-training for the severer conflicts of 
the later days, which come to each one of us. It is a 
matter for congratulation that our high schools have 
attained to that degree of excellence that the graduates 
therefrom are accredited to nearly all of the best colleges 
and universities in the land. While the cost is large, the 
income is a satisfactory percentage on the investment, and 
the perpetuation of these schools must be considered of 
prime necessity by the great people for whom they are 
maintained. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF SCHOOLS. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize in a small way, my 
sincere convictions as to the management of our Educational 
Department. For the successful management of any human 
institution organized for some recognized purpose, a well 
defined plan of operation, or mode of action looking to the 
most economical distribution of the forces required, assures 
a certain division into departments, whereby each may 
with the least friction with the other, perform its allotted 
task. An army organization for effective operation re- 
quires a chief oflBcer with subordinates; a police, or water 
department, a large business interest, as banking or rail- 
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roading; indeed all lines of human industry where the 

direction of energy and labor is a feature of the institution. 

Otherwise, all management would be at sea, and energy 
dissipated with but little accomplished. The same principle 
should obtain in the management and direction of school 
agencies and forces. The Superintendent is, by the 
election of the Board, its chief executive of the department 
of instruction. With him are associated men and women 
of subordinate, yet fixed duties. Assistant Superintend- 
ents, Principals and Teachers, each with a determinate 
and graded responsibility, to whom are committed by the 
very conditions of our organization, separate and distinc- 
tive functions, and certain well defined duties. The hand 
cannot perform the office of the eye, nor the eye that of 
the head ; but each its special function. There are 
offices to be discharged by the Superintendent, others by 
the Assistant Superintendents, and by them alone, subject 
to the revision of the Superintendent. Others again by 
the Principals within the limit of their responsibility to 
the Assistant Superintendents, and lastly the immediate 
work of instruction by the Teachers under the direction of 
the Principals. Under such intelligent disposition of the 
energies and skill of these several agencies, we may look 
with confidence to a more efficient service in our schools. 
In the absence of such rational provision for the manage- 
ment of our great and growing system of schools, we can- 
not reasonably expect results commensurate with our 
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desires and expectations. In the light of this graded 
responsibility it may with an almost absolute certainty, be 
predicted that our schools will take on a larger measure of 
success and usefulness, and that in the mtio in which each 
particular service shall receive its due recognition and 
acknowledgement in practice no less than in theory. 

And now ladies and gentlemen of the Board of Educa- 
tion, you will permit me to extend to you my congratula- 
tions upon the successful work of the year, together with 
my confident hopes for a yet larger advance in all matters 
pertaining to the management of our schools for the year 
just opening. I desire to convey to the Superintendent 
and his Assistants, the principals and teachers of whatever 
grade, and to all our employes on behalf of myself and 
you our fullest respect and confidence, for the faithful 
manner in which they have discharged their several func- 
tions, and for the zeal and energy with which they have 
made operative the legislation of this Board. 

It seems fitting that this report be not completed with- 
out mention of the admirable services rendered the school 
public by our late President, Mr. A. S. Trude, who served 
in that capacity for nearly two years. 

Mr. Trude, from his long experience and intimate 
acquaintance with public afl'airs, brought to the service of 
the Board a trained mind and a keen intellect that was 
recognized as a great aid in the afl'airs with which the 
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Board had to deal. These, united with his great legal 
attainments and his extensive knowledge of parliamentary 
practice, combined to render him a most valued presiding 
official. To him must be accorded the distinction of being 
twice called to preside over the deliberations of this body. 

Permit me, further, to express my appreciation of your 
confidence shown in your choice of myself as President of 
your honorable body, and to thank you for your uniform 
personal courtesy and consideration while I have attempted 
to discharge the privileged functions of this office. 

Your earnest attention is respectfully directed to the 
significance of the Summary on page 30. 

The members of the Board of Education have been 
summoned from time to time, to pay its tribute of respect 
to the memory of its members or employes. 

Shepherd Johnston, the venerable Clerk of the Board 
died suddenly on October 3d, 1894. He was first elected 
clerk in February, 1860, and served continuously in the 
office until his death. In his early life he was a teacher, 
and he possessed those exact, systematic and orderly ways 
of transacting business which made him so efficient, suc- 
cessful and reliable. 

Rcbolutions expressing appreciation of his long and 
faithful service were adopted, engrossed and presented to 
his family. 

Before the close of the school year, one of our esteemed 
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associates, Dr. Frank J. Jirka found his life endangered 
by blood poisoning, contracted in his professional work. 

The sad news of his death, which occurred July 9th, 
1895, was received before this report was given to the 
printer. 

Dr. Jirka came to Chicago in 1865, when 7 years old. 
He entered the public schools, and after finishing the 
medical course of study in the Rush Medical College, he 
actively identified himself with those who sought to 
advance the best interest of this city. 

He was a faithful member of the Board, modestly and 
conscientiously performing all duties imposed upon him. 
His bereaved family was presented with an engrossed 
memorial expressing the esteem in which he was held by 
his associates on the Board of Education. 

The vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Shepherd 
Johnston, the Clerk of the Board, was filled by the election 
of Mr. W. A. S. Graham, who had demonstrated his 
ability to systematize work and to execute plans, when he 
was placed in charge of the School Census, in May, 1894. 

Mr. Graham has had a valuable experience in connec- 
tion with the daily press and in public positions of trust. 
He has proved himself eflScient and capable. 

D. R. Cameron, 

President. 
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SUMMARY. 

1893-94. 1894-95. 

Total Expenses $6,496,916 92 $6,334,328 10 

Total Enrollment 185,358 00 201,380 00 

Cost per Pupil 35 05 ' 3145 

Cost per Pupil (Tuition) 16 37 17 34 

Purchase Sites and Additional Ground 180,500 00 140,035 00 

Cost Erection Buildings 1,453,144 96 934,950 86 

Salaries Superintendents and Teachers 3,034,255 07 3,492,122 49 
Combination Grammar and Primary 

Schools 145 164 

Independent Primary School Districts 43 38 

High Schools 12 14 

Sittings (Owned by City) 162, 127 174,205 

Sittings (Rented) 10,867 12,640 

High School Enrollment: 6,189 7,589 

Number Schools Opened 16 

Number Schools Begun 21 

Number Schools Begun (during last 

6 months) '. 14 

SCHOOL FUND PROPERTY. 

t Aggregate Appraisement $4,237,126 66 $7,330,733 33 

tRental under Appraisement 259,257 60 466,995 00 

t % The National Safe Deposit Co. leasehold is exempt from re-appraisement 

until 1898, and the Gog-gin leaseholds having expired are not included. With 
rentals on Goggin premises included the aggregate would be nearly $500,000.00. 
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To the Board of Education: 

Chicago was incorporated in March, 1837. Annual 
reports have been submitted to the school authorities ever 
since, showing the statistics which are commonly presented. 
An examination of these reports will show that over two 
hundred thousand children, or about twelve per cent, of 
the total population, have been enrolled during the school 
year ending June 28, 1895, have voluntarily submitted to 
instruction and school discipline, and have been forming 
habits and developing powers which will characterize them 
throughout their lives. The essential part of the work of 
each year, which is the mental and moral training of 
the youth, cannot be adequately presented. A visit to 
our schools at any time will demonstrate that they are 
mighty agencies for the development of symmetrical 
growth and training in the children. There is an earnest 
and loyal eflFort on the part of all, to discover how the 
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most effective training can be given, and how essential 

knowledge can be imparted so that children will be best 

fitted for life's work and responsibilities. 

The following tables present the most important 

statistics: 

SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Number of Buildings- 1889-90 1890-91 1891-92 1892-93 1893-94 1894-96 

Owned by the City 203 219 230 251 269 281 

Rented 35 58 84 95 

Rooms Rented 236 271 

Number op Principals— 

In Hlgrh Schools 

In Grammar and Primary 
Schools 

Total Number of Principals 

Nu3iBER OF Assistants— 

In Hififh Schools .. 

In Grammar and Primary 

Schools 

College Preparatory 

Deaf Mute 

Kindergarten 

Special Teachers 

Total Number of Assistants. 

Total of Princ'ls and Ass'ts.. 
Total Number of Teachers. . . 

SCHOOL CENSUS. 

School School School School 

Census of Census of Census of Census of 

1888. 1890. 1892. 1894. 

Total Popu lation of the City H02,651 1,208.669 1,438,010 1,567,727 

Under 21 years of age 322,454 473,234 512,163 658,646 

Between the ages of 6 and 21 years.. 199,631 289,433 329,796 403,066 

Between the ages of 4 and 6 years 68,280 94,143 

Between the ages of 6 and 16 years.. 142,293 

Between the ages of 6 and 14 years 165,621 191,180 228,254 

ITnder 6 years of age 122,823 18.3,801 212,367 255,580 

PUPILS. 

The following statement exhibits, in tabulated form, 
the items of Enrollment, Membership, Attendance and 
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1892-93 > 


, 1893-94 . 


. 1894-95- 


Male. 


. Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


Male. 


Fema 


12 





12 





13 





86 


90 


90 


102 


,98 


102 


96 


90 


102 


102 


111 


102 


80 


98 


87 


102 


100 


112 


34 


3,065 


34 


3,325 


54 


3,731 
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• • • • 


, . 


■ • • • 


1 


5 


.. 





. . 


• ■ 


3 


5 


, 


• • • > 


. , 


■ • • • 


• > > • 


49 


38 


27 


32 


28 


30 


23 


152 


3.180 


153 


3,455 


188 


3,925 


250 


3,270 


255 


3,557 


299 


4,027 


3,520 


3,812 


4,326 
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Promotions, for each of the Departments of our Public 
School System for the School Year. 



Average AveraKC Percent 



In Primary Department 

In Grammar Department 

In Hi£rh School Department. 

Deaf Mutes and Waifs 

House of Correction 

CoUesre Preparatory 



Total for the City 

Whole Number Enrolled— 

Total for the Year 

Increase over Previous Year. 

Average Daily Membership— 

Total for the "Year 

Increase over Previous Year. 

Average Daily Attendance— 

Totals for the Year 

Increase over Previous Year. 

Per Cent of Punctual At- 
tendance- 
Suspensions— 

For Absence 

For Misconduct 



Total 


Dally 


Daily 


of 


No. of 


Knroll- : 


Member- 


Attend- 


Attend- 


Pro- 


ment. 


Rhip. 


ance. 


ance. 


mottone. 


143,303 


112.896.9 


104,774.5 


92.8 


98,076 


49.914 


45,618.9 


42,959.1 


94.2 


37,448 


7,589 


6,631.0 


6,332.8 


95.4 


5,439 


193 




■ • • • • • 






382 












172.0 


160.2 


93.1 
93.8 




201,380 


165,318.8 


154,216.6 


140,963 


1890-91 


1891-f2 


1893-93 


1803-94 


1894-95 


146,751 


157,743 


166,895 


185,358 


201,380 


11,210 


10,992 


9,152 


18,463 


16,022 



116,586 126,593 134,078 149,667 165,318 
8,491 10,007 7,485 15,589 15,651 



108,137 117,641 124,094 139,332 154,216 
7,651 9,504 6,453 15,238 14,884 



92.8 



4,311 
172 



92.9 



3,670 
164 



93.6 



4,041 
142 



93.1 



4,164 
158 



Average Daily Membership by Grades— 



First Grade. . . . 
Second Grade. 
Third Gi-ade. . 
Fourth Grade. 



1890-91 

26,668.6 

23,179.4 

18,792.0 

15,197.4 



1891-92 
28,684.2 
34,605.7 
20,705.5 
15,882.2 



1892-93 
29,479.6 
25,442.4 

22,769.0 
16,93:J.O 



1893-94 
33,538.2 
26,985.1 
24,087.8 
30,293.5 



93.3 



3,289 
184 

1894-95 
36,734.0 
29,197.8 
25,504.5 
21,460.6 



Total Primary Dep't. 

Fifth Grade 

Sixth Grade 

Seventh Grade 

Eighth Grade 

College Preparatory 



83,837.4 89,877.6 94,629.0 104,904.6 112,896.9 



11,685.8 
7,612.8 
5,403.0 
3,842.7 



12,920.9 
9,130.4 
5,606.4 
4,831.5 



13,825.9 

9,700.8 
6,357.0 
4,481.3 



15,727.0 

11,335.3 

7,313.4 

5,304.9 



18,855.4 

13,484.9 

8,340.0 

5,938.6 

173.0 



Total Gram. Dep't. 



38,544.3 31,998.3 34,3a5.0 39,380.6 45,790.9 



Ninth Grade . . . . 
Tenth Grade... 
Eleventh Grade. 
Twelfth Grade.. 



1,911.5 

1,133.3 

700.4 

451.0 



2,007.8 

1,244.4 

837.0 

558.9 



2,219.6 
1,321.1 

878.4 
665.0 



Total High School Dep't. 
Totalln all Dep'ts . . . 



4,186.1 4,718.1 5,084.1 
116,586.2 136,593.9 134,078.1 



2,279.9 

1,487.5 

942.4 

672 

5,381.8 
149,667.0 



3,062.5 
1,690.7 
1,095.2 

82.67 

6,631.0 
165,318.8 
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Per Ct. iu Prim. Grades, 71.93 71.00 70.57 70.09 68.29 

Per Ot. in Gram. Grades, 24.48 25.28 25.64 26.31 27.70 

Per Ct. Id High Schools. 3.59 3.72 3.79 3.60 4.01 

Aybraob Numbbr or Pupils to each Teacher, not Including Principals 
AND Special Teachers— 

1890-91 1891-92 1892-93 1893-94 1894-95 

In Hij?h Schools -38 35 34 37 40 

In Gram, and Prim. Schools 46 46 45 45 44 

Number of Pupils Prosloted— 

1890-91 1891-92 1892-93 1893-94 1894-96 

First to Second Grade 21,371 22,980 25,506 26,550 30,084 

Second to Tliird Grade. . . . 19,173 20,616 22,925 24,052 25,568 

Third to Fourth Grade.... 16,207 17,796 19,998 21.500 23.070 

Fourth to Fifth Grade 13,421 14,165 15,515 18.273 19,354 

Totalln Primary Gnides. 70,172 75,567 83,934 90,375 98,076 

Fifth to Sixth Grade 9,786 10,478 ll,6a6 13,715 14,433 

Sixth to Seventh Grade... 6,348 7,724 8,199 9,376 10,604 

Seventh to Eighth Grade.. 1,651 4,900 5,541 6,493 6,958 

Eighth to Ninth Grade 3,458 3,887 4,016 4,928 5,453 

Total in Gram. Grades . . 24,243 28,989 29,452 34,512 37,448 

Total No. of Promotions in 

Prim, and Gram. Grades 94,415 102,546 113,386 124,887 ia5,524 

Per Ct. of Promotions Based upon Average Daily Membership— 

1890-91 1891-92 1892 93 1893-94 1894-95 

Primary Department 83.7 84.1 88.7 86.1 86.9 

Grammar Department ... . 84.9 84.3 85.7 87.6 82.9 

Both Departments 84.0 84.1 87.9 86 6 85.5 



AGE OF PUPILS. 



The following statement exhibits the ages of pupils at 
the date of their first enrollment during the year for the 
last seven years : 





188^-89 


1889-90 


1890-91 


1891-92 


1892-93 


1893-94 


1894-95 


Under 7 years of a«:e 


12.226 


20,175 


21,521 


23,241 


23,988 


29,633 


34,085 


Between 7 and 8 years. . . 


11,629 


16,974 


19,855 


21,768 


22,584 


24,996 


25,748 


Between 8 and 9 years. . . 


11,060 


15,507 


17,207 


19,639 


21.623 


22,629 


23,793 


Between !♦ and 10 years. . 


10,775 


15,079 


16,116 


17,514 


19,743 


21.841 


22,263 


Between 10 and 11 years. . 


10,980 


14,929 


15,782 


16.571 


18,196 


20,363 


21,840 


Between 11 and 12 years . 


10,078 


13,836 


14,404 


15,228 


16,159 


17,.'>67 


19,581 


Between 12 and 13 years . . 


1»,471 


13,310 


14,025 


14,473 


14,819 


16,261 


17,963 


Between 13 and 14 years. . 


7,503 


10,805 


11,231 


11,78;^ 


12,076 


13,226 


14,408 


Between 14 and 15 years. . 


4,748 


7,029 


6,431 


8,042 


8,093 


8,628 


9,789 


Between 15 and 1(5 years . . 


2,627 


3,959 


4;540 


4,564 


4,575 


5,009 


5,809 


Between 16 and 17 years . . 


l,37rt 


2,078 


2,391 


2,563 


2.441 


2,661 


3,081 


Over 17 years 


1,172 


1,860 


2,162 
145,665 


2,367 


2,598 


#*»Dt» 


3,020 


Total 


1«,737 


135,541 


157,743 


166,895 


185,:358 


201,380 



14.9 


14.8 


14.7 


14.4 


15.9 


16.9 


26.6 


28.4 


28.5 


28.0 


29.5 


29.7 


38.8 


40.2 


41.0 


40.9 


41.7 


41.5 


49.9 


61.3 


52.1 


52.7 


53.5 


52.6 


61.0 


62.1 


62.6 


63.6 


64.4 


63.4 


71.2 


72.0 


72.2 


73.3 


73.9 


73.2 


81.0 


81.6 


81.4 


82.2 


. 82.7 


82.1 


89.0 


89.3 


88.9 


89.4 


89.8 


89.2 


94.2 


93.8 


94.0 


94.2 


94.5 


94.1 


97.1 


96 9 


96.9 


97.0 


97.2 


97.0 


98.63 


98.62 


98.5 


98.4 


98.6 


98.5 
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The following statement exhibits the number in every 
one hundred pupils, under the ages given, for the past 
seven vears : 

1888-89 1889-90 1890-91 1891-92 1892-93 1893-94 1894-95 

Under 7 years 13.0 

Under 8 years 25.4 

Under 9 years 37.2 

Under 10 years 48.7 

Under 11 years 60.4 

Under 12 years 71.2 

Under 13 years 81.3 

Under 14 years 89.7 

Under 15 years 94.3 

Under 16 years 97.2 

Under 17 years 98.75 

Overl7year8 1.26 1.37 1.48 1.5 1.6 1.4 1.6 

COST PER PUPIL. 
For Tuition Alone— 

1890-91 1891-92 1892-93 189a-94 1894-95 

Upon the School Census $ 7.94* $ 7.76 $ 8.47* S 7.63 18.66* 

Upon Number Enrolled 15.65 16.20 16.75 16.37 17.34 

Upon Average Daily Membership .. 19.70 20.19 20.a5 2027 21.09 

Uporf Average Daily Attendance 21.24 21.73 22 53 21.77 22.64 

For Incidentals— 

Upon the School Census I 1.37* $ 1.36 $ 150* $ 1.38 $1.44* 

Upon Number Enrolled 2.70 2.85 2.97 2.89 2.88 

Upon Average Dally Membership 3.40 3.55 3.69 3.58 3.52 

Upon Average Daily Attendance 3.67 3.82 3.99 3.83 3.76 

For all Current Expenses, not Including 
Repairs, Permanent Improvements, Etc.— 

1890-91 1891-92 1892-93 1893-94 1894-96 

Upon the School Census $ 9.31* I tf.ll % 9.97* % 8.86 $10.10* 

Upon Number Enrolled 18.36 19.06 19.72 19.26 20.22 

Upon Average Daily Membership 23.10 23.74 24.55 23.85 24.61 

Upon Average Dally Attendance :.'5 . 36 25 . 55 :.'6 . h'l 25 . 60 26 . 40 

*Ba8ed on Census of preceding year. 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES. 

1893. 1894. 1895. 

Tuition $2,898,229.65 »3,155,423.07 $3,614,078.24 

Sites and New Buildings 1,144,782.77 1,730,740.89 1,173,472.49 

Improvements and Repai rs 646,994 . 95 879,798 . 48 756, 185 . 22 

Current Expenses 490,494.55 581,563.29 610,946.56 

Incidentals. 139,205.66 149,391 19 180,645.59 

T(.tal8 $5,319,707.58 $6,496,916.92 $6,334,328.10 

ANNEXATION. 

The limits of Chicago were extended during the year 
by the annexation of a section of land adjoining West 
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Pullman, and situated between 115th and 123d streets, 
and Halsted street and Ashland avenue, known and de- 
scribed as the south half of section 20 and the north half of 
section 29, township 37, range 14, Cook County, Illinois. 
Nearly all the pupils in this territory were attending the 
school at West Pullman, where an eight-room building 
was erected a year ago. It is now overcrowded. The 
only school property belonging to this territory is a one- 
room frame building located on leased ground, which 
should be removed to the vicinity of Sangamon and 118th 
streets, to properly accommodate the children. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The total enrollment of pupils during the year was 
201,380, which was an increase of 16,022 or 8.64 per cent 
over that of the preceding year, and an increase of 
34,485 or 20.66 per cent over that of two years ago. 
The average daily membership was 163,318, which was 
an increase of 15,651 or 10.46 per cent over that of last 
year, and an increase of 31,240 or 23.3 per cent in two 
years. The average daily attendance was 154,216, which 
was an increase of 14,884 or 10.88 per cent during the 
year, and an increase of 30,122 or 24.27 per cent over the 
attendance of two years ago. 

SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP. 

The average daily membership of the schools for the 
past year was 165,318. Sixty-eight and three-tenths per 
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cent of the whole was in the primary grades; twenty- 
seven and seven-tenths per cent was in the grammar 
grades, and four per cent was in the high schools. These 
facts have led some to say that about seventy per cent of 
all children never enter the grammar grades, and that 
they do not attend school much over three years. This 
statement cannot be true. 

Examine the table showing the average dail}' member- 
ship by grades. We cannot go back of the record for 
1889-90 for statistics for the purpose of comparison, be- 
cause the membership that year was greatly increased in 
all grades by annexation. 

There were 25,787 in the first grade in 1889-90. If 
all were promoted annually and no additions were made 
by increase in population except those who annually en- 
tered the first grade, then the 23,179 in the second grade 
in 1890-91, which was 89.9 per cent of the number en- 
rolled in the first grade the preceding year, the 20,706 in 
the third grade in 1891-92, which was 80.3 per cent of 
the number that first entered in 1889-90, the 16,938 in 
the fourth grade in 1892-93, which was 65.7 per cent of 
first enrollment, the 15,727 in the fifth grade in 1893-94, 
or 61 per cent, and the 12,484 in the sixth grade in 1894- 
95, or 48.4 per cent, would represent the numbers and 
the per cent of the first enrollment which remained in 
school each year for six years. 
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Examine the table again. There were 26,669 pupils 
in the first grade in 1890-91. If all were promoted 
annually and no additions were made by increase in popu- 
lation, then the 24,606 in 1891-92 in the second grade; 
the 22,769 in 1892-93 in the third grade; the 20,294 in 
1893-94 in the fourth grade, and the 18,855 in 1894-95 
in the fifth grade, would represent the numbers which re- 
mained in school each year for five years. Then 70.7 per 
cent of those who entered in 1891-92 became members of 
the fifth grade. 

The following table shows the number who entered the 
first grade, and the number and per cent of those who 
were enrolled and remained through ^successive years and 
grades: 





1889-90 


1890-91 


1891-92 


1892-93 


18a3-94 


1894-95 


1st grade 

2d grade 


25,787 


26,669 
23,179 


28,684 
24,606 


29,480 
25,442 


33.538 
26,985 


36,734 
29,198 


3d grade 





89.9:v 


92.3% 
20,706 


88.7% 
23,769 

85.4% 
16,938 


91.5% 

24,088 

B4 % 
20,294 


87.1% 
25,504 


4th grade. . . . 


80.3% 


86.5% 
21,460 


5th grade 


■ > . • ■ • 






65.7% 


76.9% 
15,727 


74.5% 
18,855 


6th grade 










61 % 


70.7% 
12,484 


7th grade 

8th grade 


> • *•••<• 










48.4% 
8,340 
5,939 



A further examination of the table of average mem- 
bership by grades will show that after making deductions 
for increase in population, from sixty to seventy per cent 
of those who enter the schools will remain and enter the 
fifth or lowest grammar grade. Therefore the statement 
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which has been so often published that seventy per cent 
of the children in our public schools never enter the 
grammar grades, and that they do not attend school over 
three years is wholly wrong. 

SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Eleven new buildings and six additions to old buildings 
were completed and occupied during the year, giving 
11,762 additional sittings in buildings belonging to the 
City, as follows : 

1. David Farragut, Twenty-third street and Spaulding ave- 
nue, 16 rooms and an assembly hall, 864 seats, opened September 
4, 1894. 

2. Salmon P, Chase^ Point street near Armitage avenue, 18 
rooms, 972 seats, opened September 4, 1894. 

3. Joseph Medill, Henry street near Loom is street, 16 rooms 
and an assembly hall, 864 seats, opened February 25, 1895. 

4. John Marshall, Adams street west of Kedzie avenue, 20 
rooms and an assembly hall, 960 seats, opened February 4, 1895. 

5. Elizabeth Peabody, CJornelia street near Noble street, 15 
rooms, 810 seats, opened January 7, 1895. 

6. William E, Gladstone, corner Eobey and Thirteenth 
streets, 16 rooms and an assembly hall, 864 seats, opened February 
4, 1895. 

7. Avondale^ Milwaukee and Diversey avenues, 8 rooms and 
an assembly hall, 432 seats, opened February 19, 1895. 

8. Carl vmi Linne, Thomas street near Belmont avenue, 8 
rooms, 432 seats, opened January 14, 1895. 

9. William H. Seward, Forty-sixth and Page streets, 16 
rooms and an assembly hall, 864 seats, opened September 12, 1894. 

10. liobert FuUon, Forty-third and Page streets, 16 rooms and 
an aasembly hall, 864 seats, opened May 6, 1895. 

11. James McCosh, Cham plain avenue near wSixty-fourth street. 
19 rooms and an Hssembly hall, 912 seats, opened May 20, 1895. 
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Additions to old buildings : 

1. Woodlawn, 10 rooms and an assembly hall, 480 seats, 
opened September 24, 1894. 

2. McPherson, 10 rooms, 480 seats, opened September 24, 1894. 

3. Lincoln, 10 rooms and an assembly hall, 480 seats, opened 
October 1, 1894. 

4 Hawtkome, 9 rooms, 432 seats, opened January 15, 1895. 

5. Taylor, 8 rooms, 384 seats, opened September 4, 1894. 

6. Carter, 12 rooms, 576 seats, opened September 4, 1894. 

The additions to the number of sittings were insufficient 
to provide for the large increase in attendance, and it be- 
came necessary to increase the sittings in rented buildings. 

The number of children in rented rooms at the close of 
the year 1894 was 9,661, and at the close of 1895 it was 
11,674. The number of children in half -day divisions at 
the close of 1894 was 14,086 ; at the close of 1895 it was 
17,545. The total number of seats in school buildings 
belonging to the City, for the past four years, is as follows: 



Seats in build- 
ings owned by 
City. 


Increase over 
preceding 

5'ear in build- 
ings owned 
by City. 


Seats in 
Rented 
Rooms. 


133,465 


11,306 


8,773 


141,968 


9,503 


10,862 


162,127 


20,159 


10,867 


174,205 


12,078 


12,643 



Whole number of seats in 1892.. 
Whole number ol seats in 1893. . 
Whole number of seats in 1894. . 
Whole number of seats in 1895.. 

Prior to 1890 the rooms in the various school buildings 
had sixty -three seats. The Board fully appreciated the 
necessity of reducing the number of pupils for a teacher, 
and many new buildings were seated with only fifty-four 
desks and seats. In most of the old buildings the rooms 
have been re-seated to provide for fifty-four pupils. New 
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buildings in the suburban districts of the city have been 
constructed during the year and seated to accommodate 
forty-eight pupils. This effort to lessen the number of 
pupils which a teacher shall be required to instruct will 
account for the fact that notwithstanding many new build- 
ings have been constructed during the last five years, still 
the number of pupils who are obliged to occupy rented 
rooms and go to school only half a day, has not been 
largely reduced. 

There are many sections of the city like Lake View, 
Jefferson, West Chicago, Lake and Hyde Park, where land 
associations have developed the property, and hundreds of 
new residences have been built during the last three years. 
Schools have been organized in these districts in rented 
buildings, many of which are not well adapted to school 
purposes, and will not accommodate over thirty-five pupils, 
thns increasing the cost for instruction. 

ADDITIONAL SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The increased membership of 15,051 during the past 
year demanded twenty new school buildings, accommo- 
dating 800 pupils each. Nearly 12,000 additional seats 
were furnished. There is immediate need of 15,000 more 
seats, or twenty new buildings to provide for children 
who are now in rented rooms or are attending school 
half a day. 
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1 recommend the erection of buildings as follows : 

First— A 20-room building in the vicinity of 18th and Laflin 
streets, to relieve the Cooper and to provide for the pupils of the 
Blue Island Avenue School, which is occupying rented stores. 

Second— A 20-room building in the vicinity of Clarkson ave- 
nue and Palmer square, to provide for the Boulevard School, 
which is occupying rented rooms. 

Third— A 20-room building on the site owned by the city, cor- 
ner of Belmont avenue and Bobey street. 

JVmrt/i— A 20-room building in the vicinity of 43d street and 
Calumet avenue, to relieve the Farren School and to take the 
place of the Springer School. 

Fifth— A 20-room building on the site owned by the city near 
Ashland avenue and Wellington street. 

Sixth— A 20-room building on the site owned by the city, cor- 
ner Wabansia avenue and Edgar street, to relieve the Burr and 
Drummond Schools. 

Seventh — A 20-room building on the site owned by the city, 
corner Homan avenue and 13th place. 

Mghth—A 20-room building in the vicinity of 65th street and 
Ellis avenue. 

Ninth— A 16-room building in place of the 4-room frame 
building on the lot owned by the city, corner 83d street and 
Houston avenue. 

Tenth — A 16-room building on the site owned by the city, cor- 
ner 74th street and Evans avenue, to relieve the Cornell and Park 
Manor Schools. 

Eleventh— A 16-room building to replace the 6-room frame 
building corner Blanchard avenue and 43d street. 

Twelfth— An. 8-room building on the site owned by the city, 
corner Dickens street and Kenny avenue, to accommodate Her- 
mosa. 

Thirteenth— An 8-room building in the vicinity of Peck avenue 
and Willis street, Irving Park. 
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Fourteenthr^A. 24-room building on the site owned by the city, 
comer Orchard and Center streets, for the North Division High 
School, the building now in use for high school purposes when 
vacated to be used as a primary school. 

Fifteenth— An 8-room building in the vicinity of 62d street and 
Spaulding avenue, Elsdon. 

Sixteenth— An 1 8-room building on the site owned by the city, 
situated on 33d court, between Auburn and Laurel streets. 

Seventeenth— An 8-room building in the vicinity of 90th street 
■ and Langley avenue, Dauphin Park. 

Eighteenth— A 16 room building in the vicinity of Kedzie 
. avenue and West Ohio street. 

I also recommend that additions be built to the follow- 
ing school buildings: 

First— Fickskid School, 12 rooms, two arranged for an assembly 
hall. 

/Second— Foster School, 12 rooms, in place of four-room frame 
building. 

T/wrd— Goodrich School, 9 rooms. 

^OMT^/i— McClellan School, 9 rooms, two arranged for an 
assembly hall. 

Fifth— WsLTd School, 9 rooms, two arranged for an assembly 
hall; to relieve the Harrison School. 

Sixth — Mark Sheridan School, 9 rooms, two arranged for an 
assembly hall. 

Seventh— J. N. Thorp School, 12 rooms, two arranged for an 
assembly hall, in place of the four-room brick building. 

Mghth— Fifty 'touTth Street School, 9 rooms, two arranged 
for an assembly hall. 

Ninth— B^endvicks School, 9 rooms, two arranged for an 
assembly hall 

Tenth— A\ond'd\e School, 8 rooms- 

-Bfeueni/i— Washington School, 9 rooms. 
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2\i?6Z/T{fe— Rogers School, 9 rooms, two arranged for an assem- 
bly hall. 

T/itrteentfe— Calhoun School, 9 rooms, two arranged for an 
assembly hall. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The Evening Schools were well attended. There were 
enrolled nearly nineteen thousand. Day school pupils 
were not admitted. Those who attend the night schools 
represent all classes of people, and many occupations. 
Large classes of men and women who did not speak 
English and who had toiled hard all day, were eager to 
master the difficulties of English speech. Their eflforts to 
read were discouraging at the beginning of the session, 
but regular attendance gave the teachers an opportunity 
to train them to enunciate the elementary sounds of our 
language and at the close of the six months, many were 
able to read quite readily. They quickly acquire the 
power to write. It is quite noticeable that nearly all of the 
foreigners who come to the night schools are those who 
received an education in their native land, consequently 
they very quickly acquire a new language. The increas- 
ing demand for instruction in stenography, typewriting, 
book-keeping, mechanical and architectural drawing, in- 
dicates that many who obtain a general education in our 
schools are glad to take up special study to fit themselves 
for business. The most unsatisfactory pupils to teach in 
the night schools are those who are fourteen or fifteen 
years old, many of whom were required to work before 
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they had obtained a fair education, or had become inter- 
ested m reading and study. They enter the schools in 
October but drop out during the latter part of November. 
Physical weariness unfits them for any mental effort, and 
they soon become discouraged and leave. The work as a 
whole is accomplishing an incalculable amount of good 
and justifies the action of the Board in maintaining it. 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 

The boys who have been confined in the Bridewell have 
received instruction in the school studies. Two teachers 
were employed and three hundred eighty-two bo}s 
were enrolled during the year. The Common Council 
made a special appropriation of $80,000 to build a suitable 
school building on the Bridewell lot. The building will 
be adapted to manual training in addition to regular school 
work. It will be ready for occupation in September. 
When the school is fully organized in the new building 
and placed under the direction of a thoroughly competent 
principal, who has the spirit of a philanthropist, much 
good may be accomplished by extending the time of com- 
mitment from days to months, or until some reformatory 
agencies, outside of the Bridewell, can take the boys and 
help them to proper occupations and honest living. 

The school at the Waifs' Mission building on State 
street, has been maintained during the year. One hundred 
twelve boys were enrolled. 
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Four Deaf Mute schools have been maintained, at 15 
W. Monroe street ; in the Prescott School branch, Wright- 
wood and Ashland avenues ; in the Hartigan School, 
Butterfield and Root streets ; and in the Wicker Park 
School, Evergreen avenue and Robey street. 

Eight teachers were employed, two for half time. 
Eighty -one pupils were enrolled. A good degree of suc- 
cess has attended the eflfort to teach these unfortunate 
children to speak. The process of instruction is very slow, 
but the results have been encouraging. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

The fifteen truant agents, appointed by the Board of 
Education to visit different sections of the city and to 
notify the parents of children who do not attend school, 
that the law requires them to do so, have done the best 
they could under the existing conditions. The law is 
ineffective, because no penalty can be enforced. Some 
good is accomplished by serving notices upon parent^ that 
the children should attend school, but wherever parents 
are indifferent or deliberately keep their children from 
school, no effort has been made to enforce the law. 
Under the city statutes relating to vagrants, children who 
are found upon the streets could be arrested, and the 
parents could be reached by the police. Chicago fails to 
give to this class of children the education and training 
which would redeem many, and bring them to better 
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citizenship. The Board of Education very naturally finds 
much to do in caring for the two hundred thousand 
children who are enrolled and glad to come to school 
without compulsion. 

PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

Chicago has had a city organization for fifty-eight 
years. Tenure of office has been quite fully recognized 
in the employment of teachers. There are many who 
have served the city faithfully for more than thirty years, 
some nearly forty years. Some have become enfeebled 
physically and have been compelled to be absent for 
months. Substitutes have been employed in their places, 
and their positions restored to them when they were able 
to resume their work. In many instances, the frequent 
absence of a teacher has been a serious interruption to 
the work of the children. The Board of Education has 
dealt with all such cases generously. There are quite n 
number who ought to be retired from teaching, because 
they are incapacitated physically or mentally from ren- 
dering efficient service. 

The question of providing a retirement fund, from 
which such teachers could be paid a sufficient amount to 
support them, has ])een under consideration for several 
years. A Teachers' Relief Fund was provided by a 
voluntary contribution from all teachers, and those who 
have been disabled or sick, and were in need, have been 
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assisted from time to time. A meeting of representatives 
from the several schools was held a year ago, a committee 
was appointed, and after many conferences a pension bill 
was drafted and submitted to the Legislature. 

Committees representing the teachers visited the Leg- 
islature and furnished all the information which was 
called for. The bill passed both houses and became a law 
on July 1, 1895. In September the Board of Education 
will probably take steps to organize under the provision 
of the law. It will be a matter of interest to read the fol- 
lowing statement of the number who have taught alto- 
gether twenty years or more, and also the e umber who 
have taught twenty years or morp in the Chicago schools: 

STATEMENT. 



Experience in teu'thing-. 

Twenty Years 

Twenty-one Years 
Twenty-two Years — 
Twenty-three Years . . 
Twenty-four Years . . . 

Twenty-five Years. 

Twenty- six Years .... 
Twenty-seven Years. . 
Twenty-eight Years . 
Twenty- nine Years . . . 

Tliirty Years 

Thirty-one Years 

Thirty-two Years. ... 
Tiiirty- three Years . . . 

Tiiirty-four Years 

Thirty-five Years 

Thirty-six Years 

Thirty-seven Years . . . 
Thirty-eight Years . . . 
Thirty- nine Years. — 

Forty-one Years 

Forty-seven Years 

Fifty Years 



In Chicago and 
olse where. 

83 


In Chicago 
54 


36 

46 


32 
ii7 


33 


20 


24 


11 


24 

23 


15 
. ... 12 


19 


16 


10 


9 • 


7 


3 


17 

8 


6 

5 


6 

8 


. ... 4 
4 


2 


1 


o 


9 

• . • • aJ 

2 


•> 


2 



1 

o 

I 
1 
1 



Total 



365 



225 
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The following is the text of the bill: 

A PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EMPLOYES' PENSION AND RETIREMENT FUND 

IN CERTAIN CITIES. 

An Act to provide for the formation and disbursement of a public 
school teachers and public school employes'* pension and retirement 
fund in cities having a population exceeding one hundred thxnisand 
inhabitants. Approved May Si, 1895. In force July i, 1895, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois, 
represented in the General Assembly: That the board of education 
in cities having a population exceeding one hundred thousand in- 
habitants, shall have power, and it shall be the duty of said 
board, to create a public school teachers and public school 
employes' pension and retirement fund, and for that purpose set 
apart the following moneys, to- wit: 

1. An amount not exceeding one per cent per annum of the 
respective salaries paid to teachers and school employes elected 
by such board of education, which amount shall be deducted in 
equal installments from said salaries at the regular times for the 
payment of such salaries. 

2. All moneys received from donations, legacies, gifts, 
bequests, or otherwise, on account of said fund. 

3. All moneys which may be derived from any and all 
sources: Provided, however, that no taxes shall ever be levied or 
an appropriation of public money be made for said fund except as 
herein provided. 

§ 2. The board of education, together with the superintend- 
ent of schools, and two representatives to be selected annually by 
the teachers and employes of the public schools under control of 
said board shall form a board of trustees, a majority of whom 
shall determine the amount to be deducted from the salaries paid 
to teachers and employes as aforesaid, and shall have charge of, 
and administer said fund, and shall have power to invest the 
same as shall be deemed most benelicial to said fund, in the same 
manner and subject to the same terms and conditions as town- 
ship treasurers are permitted to invest school funds in article 
four (4) of an act entitled ''An act to establish and maintain a 
system of free schools," in force May 4, 1889, and shall have 
power to make payments from said fund of annuities granted in 
pursuance of this act. and shall from time to time make and 
establish such rules and regulations for the administration of said 
fund as they shall deem best. 

§ 3. Said board of education shall have power, by a majority 
vote of all its members, to retire any female teacher or other 
female school employe who shall have taught in public schools or 
rendered service therein for a period aggregating twenty years; 
and any male teacher or male school employe who shall have 
taught o*' rendered service for a period aggregating twenty-five 
years, and such teacher or school employe also shall have the 
light after said term of service to retire and become a bene- 
ficiary under this act: Provided, however, that three-fifths of said 
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c<*Tm r^ ^^rrjtft iha^.. riai*^ v!«l T^micnfi ?>▼ ^aid beiiedi!iAry 
wlzh,ii tte l:m:*'* /< -die mnaiir^jaLir? wtiitre aafd board oif edaea- 

^ 4, E^di ota^it^r acd acar-^ii -rmoiflye *> retired or recirm^ 
*fca.i tti/^fOitUfft 'fr emitted Oj rst^^tre ** aiL iiiimity oDe-half of 
tt.^ ^ifti^ -^alar? paid v> aaai iftaitni^ 'x e!Xi.ptf:y<e as th/^ dace of 
3iu^::h retir«rtri*rrit- sai«i acjiariy *♦> 'ie wkfii utXLaiilT dnrtn^ the 
ar;hrjr»i fitar: I'f/rUi^, hfjHxxer, tnar" saefa. ftmuctr shall not 
HXfThfA rfw^ jnm rX i:x h-nadred «i-j Liars |*j# . 'srrvi'^fi *hjll be paid 
by iMiid ooard of edncatific o*ia of -h;e fiin»i ercased ia accordance 
wjth f.hiii ai/^ in nh^ mar:ft<rr pr»>Ttde»i :y law ffjc rte payment 

? 'S, *4id board of :m.K«-r L* herefcy ztre!! the p«.«wer to use 
U/th the principal arid the income r>f said fond test th«=^ paTment 
'^/f arinriitfiwi hf?reinl'jefore meritioced. anti ^hall hare p»>wert*j 
r^'/lriee, fr^/wi time to time, the rtmocint o? all arLnccili€*: Pi-*>ritied. 
thAt ^»*ch red^K^tion Ah all Ir^ at rhe same rate in aC cases. 

^ ^p. The pr'r5tiderit and -secretary of :?Gcfc. board of education 
^h/tll f'^fl.My utfmlh\y Vt the city trea^iarer all ansoants deda«n«ed 
from the .^alarien of tea^;heri siftcM teachers- principals and 
employ e<i of the U/ard of tf\ 11^:^11011 in aceordan're with the pro- 
vi.^ionA of thill a^;t, whir:h amoants as weU as all other moneys 
e/fUirUnttfj] Uf HaJrJ funrj. «ihall l>e set apart and held by said 
treaHfirer aj» a jiper^ial fnnd for the pnrposes hereinbefore specified. 
ftuhjeet t/; the order of .sairl U/ard of e<iucation. superintendent »>f 
^f'A$<f^f\H. and two reprej*entatives. as aforesaid, sind shall be paid 
out Mi/'ifi warrant?* Mi^nef J by the president and secretary • »t said 
t/<rard of education. 
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The city treasurer shall Ije custodian of said pension 
fund, and nhall »^;cure and safely keep the same subject to the 
rvintrol and direction of said lx>ard of trustees, and shall keep his 
)f(ffikH and hcc/juuIh ('j}UCfrrn\ng said fund in such manner as may 
be, preA/^il>e^l by the said l>oard. And said books and accounts 
n\iii\\ alwayn be subject U) the inspection of the said board or any 
merni/er thereof. 

The treanurer nfiall, witfiin ten days after his election or 
ap|»/i)ntrnent, execute a lK>nd to the city, with gO(jd and sufficient 
He/'nrii)e», In nuch w^nal sum as the said board shall direct, to be 
Hpproverl by the nald board, conditioned for the faithful perform- 
iiurv. ot th<' rlnUeM of his <if\U^, and that he will safely keep, and 
well iinri truly account for all moneys and profits which may come 
\ii\.o b)H hanuH an hucIi treasurer, and that on the expiration of his 
I.erru of ofth'c he will surrender and deliver over t>o his successor 
;ill unexpenrhrrl fjKUiey.H and all property which may have come 
Into hlH handH aH IreaHurer of such fund. Such bond shall be 
Died In the ofihie of the (jlerk of such city, and in case of a breach 
of Mm" muru) or Mie conditions thereof, suit may be brought on the 
^anui In iJie name of said city for the use of said board of trustees 
or of Juiy person or persons injured by such breach. 

{? H. No teacher or other school employe who has been or who 
hIuiII havp Ix'en elected by said board of education shall be 
removed or discliarjifed except for cause upon written charges, 
which Hhall be Investigated and determined by the said board of 
educMitlon w1ioh(^ action and decision in the matter shall be final. 
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If at any time a teacher or school employe who is willing to 
continue is not re-employed or is discharged before the time wnen 
he or she would under the provisions of this act be entitled to a 
pension, then such teacher or school employe shall be paid back 
at once all the money, with interest, he or she may have con- 
tributed under the law. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS* CERTIFICATES. 

Two examinations of applicant« for certificates to teach 
as principals, assistants in high schools, assistants in pri- 
mary and grammar schools, and as supervisors of music 
and drawing, were held during the year. The examination 
in December, 1894, for assistants in the primary and gram- 
mar schools was restricted to applicants who filed with the 
Superintendent satisfactory letters of reference, showing 
at least four years' successful experience in teaching. The 
character of the questions submitted to experienced teach- 
ers, in order to test their ability and fitness to teach, should 
be very different from those given to high school graduates 
to determine who are best qualified to receive instruction 
in the Training Class. 

Prior to the past year no distinction was made in the 
examination questions submitted to these two classes of 
applicants, who desire to teach in our schools. Separate 
examinations were given at the close of the year, and here- 
after experienced teachers will be examined more fully 
upon the history of education, the principles and methods 
of teaching, in addition to the various subjects usually 
taught in the schools. 

No more important duty is imposed upon a Superin- 
tendent than that of selecting teachers. Where there are 
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thousands of applicants for positions, it becomes necessary 
to adopt uniform rules and regulations in examinations, so 
that all may have just the same opportunities for success, 
and be tested by the same standards. 

Written examinations will not measure the power of a 
teacher to mold and shape the lives and characters of her 
pupils for all that is truest and best. After the examina- 
tion has been passed, those who are successful are required 
to &ct as substitutes long enough to show their ability to 
instruct efficiently and to govern wisely, before permanent 
assignments are made. Some fail, many succeed. A con- 
siderable part of the forty-three hundred teachers taught 
elsewhere before coming to Chicago, and many have become 
our very best teachers. Five hundred and fourteen addi- 
tional teachers were added to our force last year. Fully 
seventy-five per cent of them were graduates of our high 
schools and afterwards of the Training Class. The results 
of the examinations were as follows : 

July 3, 1894. 

FOR /PRINCIPALS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

61 applicants 11 successful. 

FOR PRINCIPALS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS- 

28 applicants • 2 successful. 

FOR ASSISTANTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

88 applicants U successful. 

FOR ASSISTANTS IN GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

1,040 applicants 281 successful. 

FOR SPECIAL TEACHERS OF DRAWING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

19 applicants 7 successful. 
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FOR SPECIAL TEACHERS OF DRAWING IN GRAMMAR AND 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

29 applicants 6 successful. 

December 24, 1894. 

FOR PRINCIPALS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

89 applicants 13 successful. 

FOR PRINCIPALS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

27 applicants 5 successful. 

FOR ASSISTANTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

93 applicants 26 successful. 

FOR ASSISTANTS IN GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

330 applicants 92 successful. 

TRAINING CLASS FOR TEACHERS. 

The Training Class for Teachers has been organized 

two^years. Graduates of the city high schools whose 

» 

scholarship average was ninety per cent and above for the 
four years course of study, and those who passed a 
required examination were admitted. Only residents of 
Chicago are entitled to admission. Two hundred seventy- 
>ix completed the work required on February 1, 1895, and 
one hundred sixty-five finished it June 30, 1895. The 
work in the Training School is limited to five months, 
which is supplemented by practice work in the schools 
under the\lirection of the principals for periods of time 
varving from one to six months. 

.." The united testimony of Superintendents and Princi- 
pals approveslthc action of the Board in establishing this 
school for teachers. The time for traininor is altogether 
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too short to give the young people who graduate from our 
high schools the knowledge which they ought to have of 
child life, of the laws of mental growth, the detailed and 
logical development of the subjects to be taught, the tech- 
nical skill which should be acquired to teach music, draw- 
ing, penmanship and physical culture. The time should 
be extended to one year. 

It seems a simple matter to teach young children to 
converse on topics suitable to childis^h minds ; to recognize 
symbols representing their limited vocabularies, to exe- 
cute those symbols on slate, blackboard and paper; to 
appreciate the thought as represented on a printed page 
and to express it naturally ; to reach into the home and 
world life of the child and to select the things which are 
nearest and most readily seen and understood, using them 
in such a way as to make the child observe, reason, form 
judgments and express them correctly; but there has 
never been a time in the historv of education when so 
much attention has been given to primary education by 
the best educators in the world as at present. College 
presidents and professors, school superintendents and 
teachers, have taken up the question of child study with a 
desire to learn the peculiarities, characteristics and needs 
of children, and how a symmetrical and harmonious devel- 
opment of a child's physical, mental and moral or spir- 
itual nature may be secured. 
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The Superintendents and teachers who have taught 
in the Training School have persistently presented the 
necessity of adapting the instruction to the needs of each 
mind. Class instruction must include individual instruc- 
tion. The power to teach to the capacity of each mind 
must be acquired. Keen observation of each child leads 
to a quick recognition of tbose who do or do not grasp the 
thought which may be presented. The known element in 
the child's thought must be used as a foundation for other 
knowledge, and when followed by the direct question and 
the apt illustration, the new idea will be developed. 

The Cadets in our Training School need to observe 
experts as they deal with these varied problems of instruc- 
tion and training, if they are to receive the best prepara- 
tion for teaching which it is possible to give. In other 
cities, a model school is attached to the training school for 
teachers, where the work of experts can be observed. Our 
plan of having the cadets spend the afternoon of each day 
in teaching in some school to which they have been 
assigned, is giving them a knowledge of the details of 
school management and opportunities to teach classes 
where they can apply the methods of instruction suggested 
in the training school, to a much greater extent than is 
given in the model school alone. As they observe the 
work of the regular teachers, they seek to discover the 
application of principles and theories presented by their 
expert training teachers. 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The Schfxjl Law of IllinoL^ provide? for the edacation 
of children between four and twentv-one years of age. 
The State tax for f*chof>l purposes U distributed on the 
bai*iii rif the total number of children under twentv-one 
year» of age. For the purpose of comparison, for uni- 
formity in reports, and to secure systematic classification 
f/f pupil?*, schools have been grouped as elementary, 
wdyxiil'dTy and higher. The higher education of our pupils 
u provided for in our State University at Champaign, 
IllinoiH. to which all our CTaduates are admitted without 
examination. Chicago has wisely provided for the second- 
ary education of every child, by maintaining fourteen 
high Hch(Kjl8, so located as to be accessible to all children 
within the limits of the city, which covers an area of one 
himdred eighty seven square miles. There were enrolled 
in the high schools, 7,581i pupils ; the average daily mem- 
bership was 0,031, or 4 per cent of the membership in all 
rlei)artments. Some have thought that the increased 
attendance in the high schools has been caused by the pro- 
motion of some pupils who are unable to pursue the 
Htudi(^s of the ninth grade or first year in the high schools 
satisfactorily. The percentage of those who drop out of 
the high school during or at the end of the first year is no 
greater than that of other large cities, and no greater than 
the average dcjcrease after pupils reach the age of fourteen 
years, when the law permits them to labor. Prior to last 
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year there was a very great change in the subjects to be 
studied after entering the high school. They then dropped 
arithmetic, grammar, United States history, spelling and 
reviews of geography, and commenced Latin, German or 
French, algebra, biology and rhetoric. The change was 
so difficult and of such a character, that manv of those 
who intended to enter into business, left and entered busi- 
ness colleges or commenced work. Since opening the 
English High and Manual Training School, many of the 
boys have been retained one or two years longer in school. 
A comparison of statistics from the prominent cities where 
the high school is a part of the general school system, 
shows that the per cent of the total enrollment of pupils 
which is found in the high schools in Chicago is less than 
in Boston, Minneapolis, Cleveland or Cincinnati. The 
following table gives the enrollment in the primary, 
grammar and high school grades, also the percentage in 
each department. 

ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS IN DEPARTMENTS. 

Primary Per Cent Grammar Per Cent Ulgh Sc'l Per Cent 

Minneapolis 20,437 69.0 0,952 23.4 2,244 7.1) 

Cleveland 31,154 64.5 14,277 29.6 2,853 5.9 

Boston *29,859 44.3 t33,502 49.8 3,944 5 9 

Cincinnati 31,693 79.4 6,450 16.2 1,762 4.4 

Chicago 143,802 71.4 49,718 24.8 7,589 3.8 

^Milwaukee 17,032 69.6 6,448 26.4 973 ,4.(i 

Philadelphia 92,327 75.2 26,347 21.5 4,019 3.:i 

St. Louis 53,400 758 15.061 21.4 1,967 2.s 

♦ Includes grades 1 to 3. t Includes grades 4 to 9. 

% Based on average membership; the enrollment by departments waw not 
reported. 

Certainly it is not unreasonable to expect that at least 
six per cent of all pupils enrolled in our schools should 
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be in the high scbook. Eieht rears » allotted to grade 
work below the ninth gmde, or the first year of the high 
«)chooL 

If a child i^hoald enter school when six years old. be 
would ^pe foarteen year« old when he was ready for the 
high HchfKiL Many hare held the opinion that children 
could ^^gin Latin or a modem language and algebra, 
fn^iden having the elements of physiology at the age of 
twelve or even younger. 

Important changes in our Course of Study were begud 
three years ago. English histor}% especially that part 
which was most closely related to American history was 
intro<luced into the eighth grade. Last year elementary 
algebra was also taken up during the first half of the eighth 
grade, and a review in arithmetic made during the last 
half of the year. Latin was begun in the seventh grade 
by pupils who.se parents certified that they wanted their 
children to prepare for college. These changes will make 
the trauHition from the grammar school to the high school 
less difficult, and there will undoubtedly be an increase in 
the percentage of pupils who will enter the high school. 
The grading of the schools and the plan of promotions 
have been made with a purpose to give each child the hest 
chance possible for intellectual growth ''to the measure of 
his capacity." 

The advance of our civilization makes it necessary for 
a child to have more than the rudiments of an education. 
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Science has made wonderful advances, and the discoveries 
in electricity, its application as a power, the inventions in 
machinery have all combined to make it necessary that 
man shall be made familiar with the material which he is 
to handle and with the forces and machinery which are to 
be applied. He must also learn the laws and customs of 
commercial intercourse. The value of our educational 
institutions is being demonstrated in the greater intelligence 
of the people, the higher appreciation of citizenship, and 
the better use of all means of growth and improvement 
which are offered. Our high schools receive pupils when 
they reach that period of development in which they think 
independently, work without special guidance, reason and 
form judgments, plan and execute, and become conscious 
of the power which they can exercise in the world's life 
and work. In the high schools we expect to see the 
results of an educational system. Chicago can point with 
great pride to the graduates of its liigh schools, and say 
that in them is found an example of the culture, character 
and training for citizenship which is offered to every child. 

The English High and Manual Training School has 
largely increased in attendance since the introduction of 
manual training in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
grammar school. This school offers the opportunity for 
securing the fundamental education necessary to fit boys 
for scientific and mechanical occupations. The present 
building will not meet the necessities of the city any 
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term of service shall have been rendered by said beneficiary 
within the limits of the municipality vsrhere said board of educa- 
' tion has jurisdiction. 

I 4. Each teacher and school employe so retired or retiring 
shall thereafter be entitled to receive as an annuity one-half of 
tlie annual salary paid to said teacher or employe at tli6 date of 
such retirement, said annuity to be paid monthly during the 
school year: Provided, however^ that such annuity shall not 
exceed the sum of six hundred dollars ($600), which shall be paid 
by said board of education out of the fund created in accordance 
with this act in the manner provided by law for the payment 
of salaries. 

I 5. Said board of trustees is hereby given the power to use 
both the principal and the income of said fund for the payment 
of annuities hereinbefore mentioned, and shall have power to 
reduce, from time to time, the amount of all annuities: Provided, 
that such reduction shall be at the same rate in all cases. 

? 6. The president and secretary of such board of education 
shall certify monthly to the city treasurer all amounts deducted 
from the salaries of teachers, special teachers, principals and 
employes of the board of education in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act, which amounts as well as all other moneys 
contributed to. said fund, shall be set apart and held by said 
treasurer as a special fund for the purposes hereinbefore specified, 
subject to the order of said board of education, superintendent of 
schools, and two representatives, as aforesaid, and shall be paid 
out upon warrants signed by the president and secretary of said 
board of education. 

'i 7. The city treasurer shall be custodian of said pension 
fund, and shall secure and safely keep the same subject to the 
control and direction of said board of trustees, and shall keep his 
books and accounts concerning said fund in such manner as may 
be prescribed by the said board. And said books and accounts 
shall always be subject to the inspection of the said board or any 
member thereof. 

The treasurer shall, within ten days after his election or 
appointment, execute a bond to the city, with good and sufficient 
securities, in such penal sum as the said board shall direct, to be 
approved by the said board, conditioned for the faithful perform- 
ance of the duties of his office, and that he will safely keep, and 
well and truly account for all moneys and profits which may come 
into his hands as such treasurer, and that on the expiration of his 
term of office he will surrender and deliver over to his successor 
all unexpended moneys and all property which may have come 
into his hands as treasurer of such fund. Such bond shall be 
filed in the office of the clerk of such city, and in case of a breach 
of the same or the conditions thereof, suit may be brought on the 
same in the name of said city for the use of said board of trustees 
or of any person or persons injured by such breach. 

^8. No teacher or other school employe who has been or who 
shall have been elected by said board of education shall be 
removed or discharged except for cause upon written charges, 
which shall be investigated and determined by the said board of 
education whose action and decision in the matter shall be final. 
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If at any time a teacher or school employe who is willing to 
continue is not re-employed or is discharged before the time when 
he or she would under the provisions of this act be entitled to a 
pension, then such teacher or school employe shall be paid back 
at once all the money, with interest, he or she may have con- 
tributed under the law. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS* CERTIFICATES. 

Two examinations of applicants for certificates to teach 
as principals, assistants in high schools, assistants in pri 
mary and grammar schools, and as supervisors of music 
and drawing, were held during the year. The examination 
in December, 1894, for assistants in the primary and gram- 
mar schools was restricted to applicants who filed with the 
Superintendent satisfactory letters of reference, showing 
at least four years' successful experience in teaching. The 
character of the questions submitted to experienced teach- 
ers, in order to test their ability and fitness to teach, should 
be very different from those given to high school graduates 
to determine who are best qualified to receive instruction 
in the Training Class. 

Prior to the past year no distinction was made in the 
examination questions submitted to these two classes of 
applicants, who desire to teach in our schools. Separate 
examinations were given at the close of the year, and here- 
after experienced teachers will be examined more fully 
upon the history of education, the principles and methods 
of teaching, in addition to the various subjects usually 
taught in the schools. 

No more important duty is imposed upon a Superin- 
tendent than that of selecting teachers. Where there are 
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thousands of applicants for positions, it becomes necessary 
to adopt uniform rules and regulations in examinations, so 
that all may have just the same opportunities for success, 
and be tested by the same standards. 

Written examinations will not measure the power of a 
teacher to mold and shape the lives and characters of her 
pupils for all that is truest and best. After the examina- 
tion has been passed, those who are successful are required 
to &ct as substitutes long enough to show their ability to 
instruct efficiently and to govern wisely, before permanent 
assignments are made. Some fail, many succeed. A con- 
siderable part of the forty-three hundred teachers taught 
elsewhere before coming to Chicago, and many have become 
our very best teachers. Five hundred and fourteen addi- 
tional teachers were added to our force last year. Fully 
seventy-five per cent of them were graduates of our high 
schools and afterwards of the Training Class. The results 
of the examinations were as follows : 

July 3, 1894. 

FOR TRINCIPALS OF GRAMMAIl SCHOOLS. 

61 applicants 11 successful. 

FOR PRINCIPALS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS- 

28 applicants • 2 successful. 

FOR ASSISTANTS IN HIGH SCH()OI>. 

88 applicants U successful. 

FOR ASSISTANTS IN GRAMMAR AND PRIM\RV SCHOOLS. 

1,040 applicants 281 successful. 

FOR SPECIAL TEACHERS OF DRAWING IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

19 applicants 7 successful. 
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FOR SPECIAL TEACHERS OF DRAWING IN GRAMMAR AND 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

29 applicants 6 successful. 

December 24, 1894. 

FOR PRINCIPALS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

89 applicants 13 successful. 

FOR PRINCIPALS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

27 applicants 5 successful. 

FOR ASSISTANTS IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 

93 applicants 26 successful. 

FOR ASSISTANTS IN GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

330 applicants 92 successful. 

TRAINING CLASS FOR TEACHERS. 

The Training Class for Teachers has been organized 

two^years. Graduates of the city high schools whose 
» — 

scholarship average was ninety per cent and above for the 
four years course of study, and those who passed a 
required examination were admitted. Only residents of 
Chicago are entitled to admission. Two hundred seventy- 
six completed the work required on February 1, 1895, and 
one hundred sixty-five finished it June 30, 1895. The 
work in the Training School is limited to five months, 
which is supplemented by practice work in the schools 
under the'direction of the principals for periods of time 
varying from one to six months. 

.." The united testimony of Superintendents and Princi- 
pals approveslthe action of the Board in establishing this 
school for teachers. The time for trainino: is altogether 
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too short to give the young people who graduate from our 
high schools the knowlede[e which they ought to have of 
child life, of the laws of mental growth, the detailed and 
logical development of the subjects to be taught, the tech- 
nical skill which should be acquired to teach music, draw- 
ing, penmanship and physical culture. The time should 
be extended to one year. 

It seems a simple matter to teach young children to 
converse on topics suitable to childis^h minds ; to recognize 
symbols representing their limited vocabularies, to exe- 
cute those symbols on slate, blackboard and paper; to 
appreciate the thought as represented on a printed page 
and to express it naturally ; to reach into the home and 
world life of the child and to select the things which are 
nearest and most readily seen and understood, using them 
in such a way as to make the child observe, reason, form 
judgments and express them correctly; but there has 
never been a time in the history of education when so 
much attention has been given to primary education by 
the best educators in the world as at present. College 
presidents and professors, school superintendents and 
teachers, have taken up the question of child study with a 
desire to learn the peculiarities, characteristics and needs 
of children, and how a symmetrical and harmonious devel- 
opment of a child's physical, mental and moral or spir- 
itual nature may be secured. 
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The Superintendents and teachers who have taught 
in the Training School have persistently presented the 
necessity of adapting the instruction to the needs of each 
mind. Class instruction must include individual instruc- 
tion. The power to teach to the capacity of each mind 
must be acquired. Keen observation of each child leads 
to a quick recognition of those who do or do not grasp the 
thought which may be presented. The known element in 
Ihe child's thought must be used as a foundation for other 
knowledge, and when followed by the direct question and 
the apt illustration, the new idea will be developed. 

The Cadets in our Training School need to observe 
experts as they deal with these varied problems of instruc- 
tion and training, if they are to receive the best prepara- 
tion for teaching which it is possible to give. In other 
cities, a model school is attached to the training school for 
teachers, where the work of experts can be observed. Our 
plan of having the cadets spend the afternoon of each day 
in teaching in some school to which they have l)een 
assigned, is giving them a knowledge of the details of 
school management and opportunities to teach classes 
where they can apply the methods of instruction suggested 
in the training school, to a much greater extent than is 
given in the model school alone. As they observe the 
work of the regular teachers, they seek to discover the 
application of principles and theories presented by their 
expert training teachers. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The School Law of Illinois provides for the education 
of children between four and twenty-one years of age. 
The State tax for school purposes is distributed on the 
basis of the total number of children under twenty-one 
years of age. For the purpose of comparison, for uni- 
formity in reports, and to secure systematic classification 
of pupils, schools have been grouped as elementary, 
secondary and higher. The higher education of our pupils 
is provided for in our State University at Champaign, 
Illinois, to which all our graduates are admitted without 
examination. Chicago has wisely provided for the second- 
ary education of every child, by maintaining fourteen 
high schools, so located as to be accessible to all children 
within the limits of the city, which covers an area of one 
hundred eighty-seven square miles. There were enrolled 
in the high schools, 7,589 pupils ; the average daily mem- 
bership was 6,631, or 4 per cent of the membership in all 
departments. Some have thought that the increased 
attendance in the high schools has been caused by the pro- 
motion of some pupils who are unable to pursue the 
studies of the ninth grade or first year in the high schools 
satisfactorily. The percentage of those who drop out of 
the high school during or at the end of the first year is no 
greater than that of other large cities, and no greater than 
the average decrease after pupils reach the age of fourteen 
years, when the law permits them to labor. Prior to last 
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year there was a very great change in the subjects to be 
studied after entering the high school. They then dropped 
arithmetic, grammar, United States history, speUing and 
leviews of geography, and commenced Latin, German or 
French, algebra, biology and rhetoric. The change was 
so difficult and of such a character, that many of those 
who intended to enter into business, left and entered busi- 
ness colleges or commenced work. Since opening the 
English High and Manual Training School, many of the 
boys have been retained one or two years longer in school. 
A comparison of statistics from the prominent cities where 
the high school is a part of the general school system, 
shows that the per cent of the total enrollment of pupils 
which is found in the high schools in Chicago is less than 
in Boston, Minneapolis, Cleveland or Cincinnati. The 
following table gives the enrollment in the primary, 
grammar and high school grades, also the percentage in 
each department. 

ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS IN DEPARTMENTS. 

Primary Per Cent Grammar Per Cent High 8c' 1 Per Cent 

Minneapolis 20,427 69.0 0,953 23.4 2,244 7.0 

Cleveland 31,154 64.5 14,277 29.0 2,853 5.9 

Boston *29,859 44.3 +33,502 49.8 3,944 5 9 

Cincinnati 31,693 79.4 6,450 16.2 1,762 4.4 

Chicagro 143,K)2 71.4 49,718 24.8 7,589 3.8 

^Milwaukee 17,032 69.6 0.448 20.4 973 , 4.0 

Philadelphia 92,327 75.2 26,347 21.5 4,U19 3 . ;i 

St. Louis 53.400 75. 8 15,061 21.4 1,967 2.s 

* Includes frradeti 1 to 3. + Includes ifradts 4 to 9. 

% Based on average membership; the enrollineiit by departments wa.s not 
reported. 

Certainly it is not unreasonable to expect that at least 
six per cent of all pupils enrolled in our schools should 
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be in the high schools. Eight years is allotted to grade 
work below the ninth grade, or the first year of the high 
school. 

If a child should enter school when six years old, he 
would be fourteen years old when he was re«*idy for the 
high school. Many have held the opinion that children 
could begin Latin or a modern language and algebra, 
besides having the elements of physiology at the age of 
twelve or even younger. 

Important changes in our Course of Study were beguni 
three years ago. English history, especialh^ that part 
which was most closely related to American history was 
introduced into the eighth grade. Last year elementary 
algebra was also taken up during the first half of the eighth 
grade, and a review in arithmetic made during the last 
half of the year. Latin was begun in the seventh grade 
by pupils whose parents certified that they wanted their 
children to prepare for college. These changes will make 
the transition from the grammar school to the high school 
less difficult, and there will undoubtedly be an increase in 
the percentage of pupils who will enter the high school. 
The grading of the schools and the plan of promotions 
have been made with a purpose to give each child the hest 
chance possible for intellectual growth ''to the measure of 
his capacity." 

The advance of our civilization makes it necessary for 
a child to have more than the rudiments of an education. 
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Science has made wonderful advances, and the discoveries 
in electricity, its application as a power, the inventions in 
machinery have all combined to make it necessary that 
man shall be made familiar with the material which he is 
to handle and with the forces and machinery which are to 
be applied. He must also learn the laws and customs of 
commercial intercourse. The value of our educational 
institutions is being demonstrated in the greater intelligence 
of the people, the higher appreciation of citizenship, and 
the better use of all means of growth and improvement 
which are offered. Our high schools receive pupils when 
they reach that period of development in which they think 
independently, work without special guidance, reason and 
form judgments, plan and execute, and become conscious 
of the power which they can exercise in the world's life 
and work. In the high schools we expect to see the 
results of an educational system. Chicago can point with 
great pride to the graduates of its Jiigh schools, and say 
that in them is found an example of the culture, character 
and training for citizenship which is offered to every child. 

The English High and Manual Training School has 
largely increased in attendance since the introduction of 
manual training in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
grammar school. This school offers the opportunity for 
securing the fundamental education necessary to fit boys 
for scientific and mechanical occupations. The present 
building will not meet the necessities of the city any 
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longer. Two more schools should be established as soon 
as practicable, one in the South Division and one in the 
North Division of the city. 

MANUAL TRAINING IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

The beneficial results of the introduction of manual 
training into the seventh and eighth grades of some of the 
grammar schools have been clearly demonstrated, and the 
time has come when the system can be further extended. 
During the past year, assistants were employed in the 
Tilden School, and in the Medill School (to which the class 
was removed from the Garfield School building), thus 
allowing the boys from six additional grammar schools to 
receive instruction and to have shop practice. 

Mr. Richard T. Crane who first provided for manual 
training in the grammar grades at the Tilden School three 
years ago still pays all the expenses connected with that 
school, except the salary of the assistant teacher which is 
paid by the Board of Education. There are two rooms in 
the well lighted basement which are used for shop practice. 
Classes from the Tilden, Skinner, Brown, Emerson, Hayes, 
Carpenter, Washington, Armour Street and Wells Schools 
receive instruction once a week at the Tilden School. 

The following schools are accommodated at the Medill 
School : Dore, Goodrich, Garfield, Throop, Walsh, Froebel, 
Cooper and Clarke Schools. 
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Classes from the Jones, Haven, Moseley, Douglas and 
Calumet Avenue Schools are taught at the Jones School, 
and the Agassiz, Alcott, Hawthorne, Knickerbocker and 
Prescott Schools are accommodated at the Agassiz School. 

The work continues to attract and greatly interest all 
boys who are permitted to receive intruction. In several 
instances requests have been received to permit boys in 
sixth grade classes to take the shop practice also. 

Boys are surprised to find that they can handle tools, 
make working drawings and then execute work in accord- 
ance with them. They discover their power to do things, 
to make things. The discipline of continuous, interesting 
and eflfective work is very valuable. 

I recommend that an outfit of benches and tools be 
purchased for the Von Humboldt, La Salle, Graham and 
Kershaw Schools making each of them a center for the 
instruction of the boys in the seventh and eighth grades of 
five nearest grammar schools, and that one teacher be 
employed for each of the four schools. 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY CLASSES. 

The experiment of introducing Latin into the seventh 
grade, for those pupils who intend to go to college, was 
begun in September last, and classes were organized in the 
Ray School in Hyde Park, in the Yale School at Engk- 
wood, in the Blaine School in Lake View, in the Mar- 
shall and George Howland Schools in the West Division. 
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One hundred ninety-six pupils were enrolled. Many 
others who expressed a desire to begin the study of Latin 
were not willing to go a long distance to the schools where 
classes were established. 

The Committee on College Preparatory Classes decided 
to organize a class in any school or group of schools where 
there were forty pupils, whose parents requested that a 
Latin class be established. 

The introduction of Latin into the seventh year of the 
course of study is in harmony with the report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten, of which President Eliot, of Harvard Col- 
lege was chairman, and it is in accordance with the prac- 
tice in many private schools, in which boys have prepared 
for admission to college. I most heartily endorse this 
movement when confined to those who plan to go to college; 
but for those whose education will be limited to the high 
school course of study, the time spent in the grammar 
schools should be devoted to the English branches. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

The last Legislature enacted a law under which kinder- 
gartens could be established in any school district. They 
have heretofore been maintained in Chicago under an 
interpretation of that part of ihe Constitution of the State, 
which says, "The General Assembly sJiall j)7'ovide a 
thorough and efficient system of free schools, whereby 
all children of this State may receive a good common 
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scjaool education." Kindergartens were first organized 
and supported in public school buildings by the Chicago 
Froebel Kindergarten Association and by the Chicago 
Kindergarten College. The Board of Education received 
numerous requests to establish other kindergartens in 
various parts of the city. The question whether the Board 
was legally authorized to make kindergartens a part of the 
school system was referred to the attorney of the Board, 
Mr, D. L. Morrill, who reported that under the provision 
of the Constitution of the State as quoted, the Board 
could provide for the education of all cJdldren^ and that 
they had the right to provide means for the education of 
children between four and six years of age in kindergartens. 
Judge Henry M. Shepard appeared before the School 
Management Committee and confirmed this opinion. 

Three years ago the Board assumed the control and 
support of all kindergartens which had been organized in 
public school buildings. The teachers who had conducted 
them were retained in the employ of the Board. During 
the year, the Board adopted a rule that all persons who 
desired appointments as kindergartners must pass an 
examination. Three examinations were held, with results 
as follows : 

December 21, 1894 20 applicants 5 successful. 

January 26, 1895 50 applicants 18 successful 

June 1, 1895 86 applicants 24 successful. 

Many requests have been made for the organization of 
ikindergartens in different parts of the city. Wherever 
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there have been vacant rooms in school buildings, these 
requests have been granted. While there are over 11,000 
children in rented buildings and thousands attend school 
only during one session, the Board does not deem it wise 
to organize kindergartens in all the schools. 

The value of kindergarten training has been so fully 
demonstrated in Chicago, that no argument is needed to 
show its place and value in an educational system. As 
soon as the children between four and six years of age, 
who spend their time upon the streets undisciplined, can 
be brought under the moulding influence of good kinder- 
gartners, Chicago will do what St. Louis, Toronto, 
Boston and other cities have been doing for many years. 

Number of kindergartens 23 

Total enrollment in kindergartens 2,165 

Average daily membership 1,070 

Average daily attendance 912 

Paid for salaries of teachers $1 7,616 40 

Paid for material ] ,530 41 

Paid for pianos 707 50 

Total cost $19,754 31 

GERMAN. 

The optional study of German was introduced into the 
grammar grades of the schools of Chicago in 1865. There 
has never been a time when it seriously interfered with the 
advancement of pupils in other studies. The results which 
are being obtained in this department of our work when 
considered as a part of a general education, are more satis- 
factory than they were when the study of the language 
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was begun in the primary grades. The eflfort of the pupils 
to translate German into English, and vice versa, has 
developed a mental training and a discriminating power 
in the choice of words, which have been valuable in their 
general education. The reading is better, the conversa- 
tional element in instruction is far more effective. The 
experiment of introducing easy stories as supplemental 
reading has proved very satisfactory, and the recommenda- 
tion of the Supervisor to furnish each school some sup- 
plemental reading in German is approved. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

During the last twenty years much attention has been 
given to the question of physical training in our schools. 
At first the grade teachers gave exercises from three to 
five minutes every day. Since special teachers have been 
employed the character of the exercises has been greatly 
modified. The grade teachers now follow the instructions 
of experts in physical training. The manual presents a 
series of exercises graded and adapted to the ages of the 
children. The various positions and movements give the 
child a self-mastery which is exceedingly valuable. The 
results of this training are seen in the erect forms, well 
poised bodies, the firm step and the evidences of good 
health which are observed in the children. In our great 
city where children are under close restraint in the school 
rooms and yards, and on the streets and about our homes. 
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it is of the utmost importance that physical culture should 
receive proper attention. There is danger that grade teach- 
ers may neglect the daily practice and depend upon the 
occasional exercises. The Supervisor has given instruction 
to the cadets during the year, so that the young teachers 
have acquired a systematic knowledge of all ihe exercises 
which are presented in primary grades. 

DRAWING. 

The exhibits of drawing in schools presented by the 
great cities of this country and of Europe, at the World's 
Fair, showed two distinct lines of work, one mechanical 
and the other artistic and imaginative. One was imitative, 
mathematical, exact, measured and executed by rule and 
compass. The other was free, expressive, original. 
Drawing has a place in our educational scheme as a 
language, or form of expressing ideas. Through it the 
eye is trained to see proportions and relations, and the 
hand to express the same with approximate exactness. 
The study of the sphere^ cube, cylinder and other solids 
and their surfaces, gives power to describe natural objects, 
to classify them as to form and to recognize harmonious 
relations. Close observation of children will show that 
it is natural for them to appreciate things as entireties; a 
landscape with lawn, houses, animals, trees, clouds, sky, 
all ministering to the higher soul life of the child; a room 
with windows, fireplace, tables, chairs, pictures, books. 
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playthings — all suggestive of the need of a living presence 
to make the picture complete. These appeal to the child 
and his first efforts are to express in rude lines the essen- 
tial or most attractive elements in every picture. Culti- 
vation of this power stimulates the imagination, and under 
proper training the disproportions may be lessened, the 
individual objects may be compared to type-forms and 
made more correct, and the interest of the child fully 
aroused in attempting to express the truth. By compari- 
son and wise criticism children soon see the defects in a 
picture and are brought to a closer observation, a finer 
judgment and a better execution. 

The two styles of drawing, the mechanical and exact 
representation of type-forms and figures, and the free 
representation of objects and pictures should be carried on 
together, the one being closely related to the other. 

A comparison of the work done in our schools now and 
four years ago will show some very radical changes. Now 
pupils are sketching from groups of objects; light and 
shade give life to the group. Work on the type-forms 
has given the children a keen appreciation of true propor- 
tions, and the application to building, bridge and ornament 
shows a growth in artistic and executive power. 

Slowly the teachers are learning to bring the drawing 
into closer relations to other studies. Sketches of river 
valleys, lakes, mountains, canyons, waterfalls, etc., are 
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presented in geography. In problems involving surface 
and capacity, the illustrative drawing greatly aids in the 
expression of thought. In the studies in literature the 
free sketch gives a clearer presentation of the picture 
which is expressed in words. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The Course of Study should be constituted so that it 
will give children the best and most harmonious training 
possible. It should be based upon psychological princi- 
ples. There is an unmistakable sentiment dominating the 
public mind that in giving discipline and training to the 
youth, that which is practical and essential in the world's 
experience shall be included in the course of study. A 
few years ago, the teaching was fettered by written exam- 
inations on facts and principles in the effort to make the 
work practical. The success of teachers was measured by 
the result of an annual examination of the pupils. The 
work became burdensome to children, retarded the ad- 
vance of many, and circumscribed intellectual develop- 
ment. A reaction followed and there is now a tendency 
to go to the other extreme of rejecting all examinations. 
To check this tendency and to enable the superintendents 
to know more fully the fitness of eighth grade pupils to 
enter the ninth or high school grade, both oral and written 
examinations were given during the year. Written tests 
were also given to other grades. The superintendents are 
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convinced that faithful and efficient work is done in our 
schools. In some the whole work has not been as effective 
as we think it might be, and the attention of principals and 
teachers has been called to the defects. In many instances 
such defects have been corrected by the transfer and 
rearrangement of the w^ork of teachers. 

Some have urged a return to the old scheme of meas- 
uring a teacher's success by a formal written examination 
of all classes which are offered for promotion. Such 
action would be a step backward. It would narrow the 
range of our work. It would set up facts and averages 
as the aim and effort of a teacher. The principals are 
held responsible for the proper grading of their schools. 
The assistant superintendents visit each school frequently, 
examining the grading, noting the methods of instruction, 
recommending improvements and correcting errors. They 
seek to recognize that which is essential and vital in the 
education and training of children, and to lead the teach- 
ers to feel that the best interests of the child are to be con- 
sidered above everything else. The principal is primarily 
responsible for all work done in his school. If teachers 
are not as efficient as he would desire, his first duty is to 
train them to efficiency. He must not throw the respon- 
sibility upon anyone else. The measure of a principal's 
success is determined by his ability to assist, direct, stim- 
ulate and render efficient every teacher who may be 
assigned to him ; to inspire them with the soul element, 
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the true teaching spirit, which will enable them to lead the 
children to love the truth, to be systematic in searching 
for it, and unflinchmg and exact in its expression. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The new course of study which was introduced last 
year presented several important changes. Geograph}^ 
was completed in the sixth grade. The use of the text- 
book in grammar was allotted to the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades. English History was studied during the 
first half of the school year, and then followed by a study 
and review of American History. The outline of study 
however provided for history in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades by means of supplemental reading, to be followed 
by the text-book in the seventh and eighth grades. Alge- 
bra was required during the first half of the eighth year. 
The work embraced the fundamental operations and fac- 
toring. During the last half of the year, a thorough 
review of arithmetic was required. The outline of work 
known as Nature Study w^as kept within its proper sphere, 
and teachers manifested a deep interest in presenting a 
series of lessons that would fairly represent the spirit and 
the purpose of the Course of Study. The Science studies 
covered many topics, which were illustrated in a simple 
manner, and were familiar to the children. Closer obser- 
vation of familiar things, more definite knowledge of com- 
mon phenomena, greater freedom in expression of thought, 
were some of the results in Nature Study. Many of the 
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changes were in harmony with the Report of the Commit- 
tee of Ten. The Superintendent's Department of the 
National Educational Association appointed a Committee 
of Fifteen, of which Dr. Wm. T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education, was chairman, to investigate 
and report upon City School Systems, Training of Teach- 
ers and Courses of Study in Elementary Schools. Dr. 
Harris, in his report on Courses of Study, after reviewing 
in a masterly way the proper place and relation of the 
common branches, speaks of the other branches and the 
relation they bear to a symmetrical education. That all 
who are interested in the question of what shall be taught 
may read the conclusions of the Committee, I quote freely 
from his report : 

Your committee has reviewed the staple branches of the ele- 
mentary course of study in the light of their educational scope 
and signiticance. Grammar, literature, arithmetic, geography 
and history are the live branches upon which the disciplinary 
work of the elementary school is concentrated. Inasmuch as 
reading is the first of the scholastic arts, it is interesting to note 
that the whole elementary course may be described as an exten- 
sion of the process of learning the art of reading. First comes 
the mastering of the colloquial vocabulary in printed and script 
forms. Next come five incursions into the special vocabularies 
required (a) in literature to express the fine shades of emotion 
and the more subtle distinctions of thought, (6) the technique of 
arithmetic, (c) of geography, (cZ) of grammar, (6) of history. 

In the serious work of mastering these several technical 
vocabularies the pupil is assigned daily tasks that he must pre- 
pare by independent study. The class exercise or recitation is 
taken up with examining and criticising the pupil's oral state- 
ments of what he has learned, especial care being taken to secure 
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the pupil's explanation of it in his own words. This requires 
paraphrases and definitions of the new words and phrases used in 
technical and literary senses, with a view to insure the addition 
to the mind of the new ideas corresponding to the new words. 
The misuncfterstandings are corrected and the pupil set on the way 
to use more critical alertness in the preparation of his succeeding 
lessons. The pupil learns as much by the recitations of his fellow- 
pupils as he learns from the teacher, but not the same tilings. 
He sees in the imperfect statements of his classmates that they 
apprehended the lesson with different presuppositions and conse- 
quently have seen some phases of the subject that escaped his 
observation, while they in turn have missed points which he had 
noticed quite readily. These different points of view become 
more or less his own, and he may be said to grow by adding to 
his own mind the minds of others. 

It is clear that there are other branches of instruction that 
may lay claim to a place in the course of study of the elementary 
school ; for example, the various branches of natural science, 
vocal music, manual training, physical culture, drawing, etc. 

Here the question of another method of instruction is sug- 
gested. There are lessons that require previous preparation by 
the pupil himself —there are also lessons that may be taken up 
without such preparation and conducted by the teacher, who 
leads the exercise and furnishes a large part of the information 
to be learned, enlisting the aid of members of the class for the 
purpose of bringing home the new material to their actual ex- 
perience. Besides these there are mechanical exercises for pur- 
poses of training, such as drawing, penmanship, and calisthenics. 

In the first place there is industrial and aesthetic drawing, 
which should have a place in all elementary school work. By it 
is secured the training of the hand and eye. Then, too, drawing 
helps in all the other branches that require illustration. More- 
over, if used in the study of the great works of art in the way 
hereinbefore mentioned, it helps to cultivate the taste and pre- 
pares the future workman for a more useful and lucrative 
career, inasmuch as superior taste commands higher wages in 
the finishing of all goods. 
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K'atural science claims a place in the elementary school not 
so much as a disciplinary study side by side with grammar, 
arithmetic, and history, as a training in habits of observation 
and in the use of the technique by which such sciences are ex- 
pounded. With a knowledge of the technical terms and some train- 
ing in the methods of original investigation employed in the 
sciences, the pupil broadens his views of the world and greatly 
increases his capacity to acquire new knowledge. For the pupil 
who is unacquainted with the technique of science has to pass 
without mental profit the numerous scientific allusions and items 
of information which more and more abound in all our literature, 
whether of an ephemeral or a permanent character. In an age 
whose proudest boast is the progress of science in all domains, 
there should be in the elementary school, from the first, a course 
in the elements of the sciences. And this is quite possible; for 
each science possesses some phases that lie very near to the child's 
life. These familiar topics furnish the doors through which the 
child enters the various special departments. Science, it is 
-claimed, is nothing if not systematic. Indeed, science itself may 
be defined as the interpretation of each fact through all other 
facts of a kindred nature. Admitting that this is so, it is no less 
true that pedagogic method begins with the fragmentary knowl- 
-edge possessed by the pupil and proceeds to organize it and build 
it out systematically in all directions. Hence any science may be 
taken up best on the side nearest the experience of the pupil and 
the investigation continued until the other parts are reached. 
Thus the pedagogical order is not always the logical or scientific 
order. In this respect it agrees with the order of discovery, 
which is usually something quite different from the logical order, 
for that is the last thing discovered. The natural sciences have 
two general divisions; one relating to inorganic matter, as 
physics and chemistry, and one relating to organic, as botany and 
zoology. There should be a spiral course in natural science, com- 
mencing each branch with the most interesting phases to the 
child. A first course should be given in botany, zoology, and 
physics, so as to treat of the structure and uses of familiar plants 
.and animals, and the explanation of physical phenomena as seen 
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in the child's playthings, domestic machines, etc. A second 
course covering the same subjects, but laying more stress on 
classification and functions, will build on to the knowledge 
already acquired from the former lessons and from his recently 
acquired experience. A third course of weekly lessons, conducted 
by the teacher as before in a conversational style, with experi- 
ments and with a comparison of the facts of observation already 
in the possession of the children, will go far to helping them to 
an acquisition of the results of natural science. Those of the 
children specially gifted for observation in some one or more 
departments of nature will be stimulated and encouraged to make 
the most of their gifts. 

In the opinion of your Committee there should be set apart a 
full hour each week for drawing and the same amount for oral 
lessons in natural science. 

The oral lessons in histoiy have already been mentioned. 
The spiral course, found useful in natural science because of the 
rapid change in capacity of comprehension by the pupil from his 
sixth to his fourteenth year, will also be best for the history 
course, which will begin with biographical adventures of interest 
to the child, and possessing an important historical bearing. 
These will proceed from the native land first to England, the 
parent country, and then to the classic civilizations (Greece and 
Borne being, so to speak, the grandparent countries of the Ameri- 
can colonies). These successive courses of oral lessons adapted 
respectively to the child's capacity will do much to make the child 
well informed on this topic. Oral lessons should never be mere 
lectures, but more like Socratic dialogues, building up a syste- 
matic knowledge partly from what is already known, partly by 
new investigations, and partly by comparison of authorities. 

It has been found that the lessons in botany, zoology and 
physics give the pupil much aid in learning his geography and 
other lessons relating to nature, while the history lessons assist 
very much his comprehension of literature, and add interest to. 
geography. 

It is understood by your Committee that the lessons in physi- 
ology and hygiene (with special reference to the effects of stirau- 
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lants and narcotics) required by State laws should be included in 
this oral course in natural science. Manual training, so far as 
the theory and use of the tools for working in wood and iron are 
concerned, has just claims on the elementary school for a reason 
similar to that which admits natural science. From science have 
proceeded useful inventions for the aid of all manner of manufac- 
tures knd transportation. The child of today lives in a world 
where machinery is constantly at his hand. A course of training 
in wood and iron work, together with experimental knowledge of 
physics or natural philosophy, makes it easy for him to learn the 
management of such machines. Sewing and cookery have not the 
same but stronger claims for a place in school. One-half day in 
each week for one-half a year each in the seventh and eighth 
grades will suffice for manual training, the sewing and cookery 
being studied by the girls and the wood and iron- work by the 
boys. It should be mentioned, however, that the advocates of 
manual training in iron and wood- work recommend these branches 
for secondary schools, because of the greater maturity of body and 
the less likelihood to acquire wrong habits of manipulation in the 
third period of four years of school. 

Vocal music has long since obtained a well-established place 
in all elementary schools. The labors of two generations of 
special teachers have reduced the steps of instruction to such 
simplicity that whole classes may make as regular progress in 
reading music as in reading literature. 

In regard to physical culture, your Committee is agreed that 
there should be some form of special daily exercises amounting 
in the aggregate to one hour each week, the same to include the 
main features of calisthenics and German, Swedish or American 
systems of physical training, but not to be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for the old-fashioned recess established to permit the free 
exercise of the pupils in the open air. Systematic physical train- 
ing has for its object rather the will training than recreation, and 
this must not be forgotten. To go from a hard lesson to a series 
of calisthenic exercises is to go from one kind of will training to 
another. Exhaustion of the will should be followed by the caprice 
and wild freedom of the recess. But systematic physical exercise 
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has its suflScient reason in its aid to a graceful use of the limbs> 
its development of muscles that are left unused or rudimentary 
unless called forth by special training, and for the help it gives to 
the teacher in the way of school discipline. 

Your Committee would mention in this connection instruction 
in morals and manners, which ought to be given in a brief series 
of lessons each year with a view to build up in the mind a theory 
of the conventionalities of polite and pure-minded society. If 
these lessons are made too long or too numerous, they are apt to 
become offensive to the child's mind. It is of course understood 
by your Committee that the substantial moral training of the 
school is performed by the discipline rather than by the instruc- 
tion in ethical theory. The child is trained to be regular and 
punctual, and to restrain his desire to talk and whisper— in these 
things gaining self-control day by day. The essence of moral 
behavior is self-control. The school teaches good behavior. The 
intercourse of a pupil with his fellows without evil words or vio- 
lent actions is insisted on and secured. The higher moral quali- 
ties of truth-telling and sincerity are taught in every class exercise 
that lays stress on accuracy of statement. 

Your Committee has already discussed the importance of 
teaching something of algebraic processes in the seventh and 
eighth grades with the view to obtaining better methods of solv- 
ing problems in advanced arithmetic ; a majority of your Commit- 
tee are of the opinion that formal English grammar should be 
discontinued in the eighth year, and the study of some foreign 
language, preferably that of Latin, substituted. The educational 
effect of an English-speaking pupil of taking up a language 
which, like Latin, uses inflections instead of prepositions, and 
which further differs from English by the order in which its words 
are arranged in the sentence, is quite marked, and a year of Latin 
places a pupil by a wide interval out of the range of the pupil 
who has continued English Grammar without taking up Latin. 
But the effect of the year's study of Latin increases the youth's 
power of apperception in very many directions by reason 
of the fact that so much of the English vocabulary used in tech- 
nical vocabularies, like those of geography, grammar, history, and 
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literature, is from a Latin source, and besides there are so many 
traces in the form and substance of human learning of the 
hundreds of years when Latin was the only tongue in which 
observation and reflection could be expressed. 

An exaniination of the Course of Study which will be 
found in the appendix of this report, will show that our 
work is very nearly in accord with the recommendations 
of the Committee of Fifteen, as set forth in their report 
and shown in the foregoing quotation. This Committee 
was composed of many educational experts, men who have 
spent their lives in teaching, and who have studied every 
phase of the educational problem. The conclusions which 
they have reached have been embodied in certain recom- 
mendations, which have been practically tested in the 
school room. 

CONCLUSION. 

There has been developed in this country a system of 
education somewhat different from that of older countries, 
but possessing all the essential elements of the older sys- 
tems. Radical changes have been proposed from time to 
time, but it has been the purpose of the Superintendent 
and his assistants to hold fast to that w^hich has proved to 
be good, and to test new propositions fully, before they 
are accepted, and before the course of study or the char- 
acter of the instruction is changed. There arc many 
evidences of conservative progression in our school work. 

Many institutes were held during the year for the 
purpose of directing the work in history, geography, 
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arithmetic, nature study and drawing. The teachers were 
not compelled to attend these meetings, but voluntarily 
gave the time and study which was necessary outside of 
the regular school hours. The high school teachers organ- 
ized into sections, so that teachers of any one subject, as 
Latin, algebra, biology, English, etc., have held several 
conferences during the year about their work. By this 
means it has been unified in the fourteen high schools. 

There is a wholesome professional spirit prevailing 
among our teachers. They are seeking to make the edu- 
cational work of Chicago eflScient in every department, and 
they heartily co-operate with the superintendents to secure 
this result. 

I desire to call attention to the special reports of the 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of High Schools, and the 
Supervisors of Evening Schools, Drawing, Millie, German, 
Physical Culture, Kindergartens and Compulsory Educa- 
tion. 

Another assistant was added to the superintendent's 
force in January, 1895. Mr. W. W. Speer, who was for 
many years an able teacher, and afterwards a successful 
principal in the Oakland and Moseley schools, was pro- 
moted to this position. 

The assistant superintendents have all appreciated the 
confidence placed in them by the Board, and have faith- 
fully and efliciently performed every duty imposed upon 
them. They have constantly assisted the superintendent 
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in the discharge of the many and varied duties of his 
office. Whatever of success has been achieved in the 
management of the schools is largely due to their wise 
counsels and loyal aid. 

Another year of prosperity has attended the adminis- 
tration of the school affairs of this great city. Its rapid 
growth and the increased demands for school accommo- 
dations and for teachers have taxed the resources of the 
Board to the utiuost. 

The members of the Board of Education have given 
much valuable time without compensation to the adminis- 
tration of a public trust. The interests of two hundred 
thousand children and the expenditure of nearly seven 
millions of dollars annually are committed to them. They 
are entitled to the gratitude of the citizens of Chicago. 

I fully appreciate the confidence which the Board has 
reposed in me and the co-operation of my assistants and all 
teachers. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Albert G. Lane, 

Superintendent of Schools, 



^n gWemortam* 



' ' Death : that golden key 
That opes the palace of eternity.^- 



SHEPHERD JOHNSTON. 

Born in Neio York City September IS, iSr^S ; died in Chicago 

October 3, 1894. 

Mr. Johnston became Clerk of the Board of Education 
in February, 1860, and served the City faithfully until his 
death. His father was a teacher and at an early age Mr. 
Johnston also achieved success as an instructor of youth. 

His methodical, orderly ways of doing his work made 
him a very valuable officer of the Board. The esteem and 
appreciation in whish he was held by Members of the 
Board, Superintendents and teachers are expressed in the 
following resolutions, which were adopted at the time of 

his death: 

The Board of Education of the Citj' of Chicago, learns with 
most profound sorrow of the death of their scholarly, faithful, 
and most tireless Secretary, Shepherd Johnston, after a cpntinu- 
(ms service of thirty-four years of unparalleled devotion to the 
educational interests of this great metropolis. 
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He had reached the limit of years allotted to maD. He closed 
his books at the office, went to his quiet home, retired to sleep, 
and awoke no more to consciousness here. 

The book of his life was gently closed and lie was transferred 
to the unknown realm which is beyond our mortal sight. 

Mr. Johnston possessed those habits of mind and character 
which made him eminently fitted for the responsible duties of the 
office which he held so long, and filled so efficiently. His early 
training and experience as a teacher made him acquainted with 
the details of educational work, and gave him a familiarity with 
the school systems of the country as shown in the financial and 
statistical reports which were annually published- 

As his labors multiplied, his ability to cope with them multi- 
plied in like ratio. There was no detail of his office work with 
which he was not familiar. He was a well of information, 
imparting courteously to all who desired to know aught of the 
historical progress of the city for nearly two score of years. 

In the varied and perplexing duties of his office, he won the 
confidence and esteem of the Board of Education, the Superin- 
tendents, his associates in the office, the teachers and citizens of 
Chicago. 

The members of the Board of Education take this method of 
expressing their appreciation of his valuable services and their 
high regard for his life and character. Therefore, be it 

Besolved^ That this memorial be entered upon the records of 
this Board, and that a copy be suitably engrossed and presented 
to his family. 
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ABRAM E. FRANKLAND. 

Bom in New York City August 8, 1831 ; died in Chicago April 30^ 1895, 

Mr. Frankland lived nearly twenty-five years in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., after spending the early part of his life in 
New York City. While in Memphis, he was a member of 
the Board of Education, and was also identified with 
various charitable organizations. After coming to Chicago 
in 1881, he immediately identified himself with some of the 
charitable organizations of this city, in which his eflSciency 
was recognized, and his sympathetic nature appreciated. 

The following memorial was entered upon the records 
of the Board, expressing appreciation of his work: 

The Board of Education of the City of Chicago has learned 
with sorrow of the death of one of its faithful and trusted em- 
ployes, Mr. Abram E. Frankland, late Superintendent of the 
Department of Compulsory Education, who passed away April 
30th, 1895, after a long and painful illness. 

Mr. Frankland's connection with the Board of Education 
dates from May 5th, 1886, when he was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of the School Census taken that year. In 1888 
he was appointed Superintendent of the Census, and his services 
in this line were so satisfactory that he was twice reappointed 
to the same position in 1890 and 1892. 

In 1889 the Compulsory Education Department was organ- 
ized and Mr. Frankland was placed at its head. He entered 
upon the task of perfecting the organization of this new branch 
of our educational system with earnestness and zeal, and labored 
faithfully and well for its success until removed by death. 

Besolved, That the Board extend to the family of the de- 
ceased its sincere sympathy, and that a copy of this memorial 
be suitably engrossed and presented to the widow. 
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DR. FRANK J. JIRKA. 

Born in Bohemia ; died in Chicago July 9, 1895. 

He was appointed a member of the Board of Education 
by Mayor Cregier in 1891, and reappointed by Mayor 
Hopkins in 1894. 

He came to Chicago in 1865, when a boy, entered the 
public schools of the city, and graduated from the Chicago 
High Schools. 

The Board of Education expressed their appreciation 
of his life and work by the adoption of the following 

resolutions : 

Whereas, This Board has learned with profound sorrow of 
the death of our esteemed colleague, Dr. Frank J. Jirka, in the 
very prime of life, and in the midst of a career of great useful- 
ness, as a mau, a citizen and a member of a profession in which 
he had attained an eminent distinction ; and 

Whereas, Dr. Jirka, as a member of this Board, was ever 
distinguished for gentleness and courtesy of manner, for a faith- 
ful and conscientious observance of all social and public ameni- 
ties, for a considerate charity in his judgments of public and 
private conduct, and for an unswerving loyalty to the claims of 
duty as he understood them ; and 

Whereas, We, the members of this Board, recognize in the 
death of Dr. Jirka the loss of an associate in whose judgment we 
could repose unlimited confidence, in whose integrity of purpose 
we could ever rely, and in whose counsels we could ever trust ; 
therefore, be it 

Besolved^ That this Board, recognizing the devotion of this 
man to his public and private duties, his services in the cause of 
education, his eminence among his native people, and his dis- 
tinction in the city of his adoption, do hereby extend to his widow 
and relatives our heartfelt sympathy in this, their bereavement ; 

Besolvedj That these resolutions of tribute be spread upon the 
records of this Board, and a copy thereof be engrossed and pre- 
sented to the widow. 
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MARGARET CURRAN. 

Principal of the Jefferson School. 
Died October 17, 189 Jt, 

Miss Curran was born in Chicago, attended the Foster 
School, then entered the High School, from which she 
graduated in 1868. 

She commenced teaching in the Clarke School in 
March, 1869; was afterwards placed in charge of a branch 
of that school, which in a few years became the Rogers 
Primary School. When the Jefferson Primary School was 
organized in November, 1875, she was transferred to it, 
and remained as Principal until her death. 

Over a quarter of a century, Miss Carran faithfully 
devoted herself to the welfare of her school. Her pupils 
received her encouragement and counsels; many will 
remember her sympathy and deeds of charity; all of her 
pupils, and her associates in the educational work will 
cherish her memory and recall her faithfulness. 
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The following names are registered here in loving 

memory of their worth and work. The silent messenger 

called for some in their youth, for others in the prime of 

■life, and for a few, after many years of useful labor. 

" Calmly they looked on either lAfe, and liere 
Saw nothing to regret, or t/iere to fear^ 



. MARGARET ROGERS. 

Fallon Schooly died July^ 1894- 

FLORENCE E. LYNCH. 

Park Manor Schooly died September, 189 J^. 

FRANCES L. YATES. 

Hayes School, died Oct, ;?, 1894. 

KATHEPINE C. KENELY. 

Huron Street School, died Oct. 9, 1894. 

SARAH A. DABBS. 

Duncan Avenue School, died Oct. 18, 1894. 

LILLIAN L. FOX. 

Washington School, died November 2, 1894. 

ALICE H. PUHLMAN. 

Everett School, died November 10, 1894. 

NELLIE WICKERSHAM. 

Taylor School, died Dectmbcr 2o, 1894. 

MARIE LEWELLYN. 

Haven School, died April 10, 1895. 



'' Death is another life. We bow our heads 
At going out, we think, and enter straight 
A nother golden chamber of the Ki)ig^s 
Larger than this we leave, and lovelier.'' 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORTS 



ON 



High Schools, Evening Schools, Kindergartens and 

Special Studies. 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Hon, Albert G. Lane^ SupH of Schools: 

My Dear Sir : — In accordance with your directions I 
herewith submit to you and through you to the public, a 
report of the condition and progress of the High Schools 
of Chicago for the year ending June 28, 1895. 

The very crowded condition of the West Division High 
School, the largest and oldest in the city, has necessitated 
for sonoe years a branch which has been conducted in the 
Grant School under sonoewhat unfavorable circumstances. 
To relieve this school and to do away with the branch, two 
new High School departments were organized in the rap- 
idly increasing centres of the West Side early in the year, 
the one at the Mediil School named after the distinguished 
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citizen and venerable Jouiiialist, Honorable Joseph Medill, 
near Fourteenth and Throop streets, and the other at the 
Marshall School, named after the great Jurist, John Mar- 
shall, comer of Adams street and Kedzie avenue. 

The pupils from the Grant Branch, about one hundred 
fifty, were sent to the Marshall, and about one hun- 
dred went to the Medill from the West Division Main 
School. 

As an illustration of the indisputable fact that young 
people take advantage of High School privileges when 
olBfered them within convenient distances from their homes, 
it is expected that nearly one hundred seventy-five will 
enter the first year of each of these schools in September. 
Mr. Stewart Sabin, formerly Principal of the George 
Rowland Grammar School was elected Principal of the 
Medill School. Honorable Joseph Medill has presented to 
this school bearing his name a magnificent library of books 
at a cost of more than a thousand dollars. 

Mr. Louis J. Block, formerly of the Andersen School 
was elected Principal of Marshall School, which consists 
of a large Grammar School in addition to the High School 
Department, and in a very short time the capacity of the 
building will not be suflScient to accommodate both these 
schools, and it will become imperative to erect a high 
school building upon this site, which through the wisdom 
of the Board of Education is suflSciently large for another 
building like the Marshall. 
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Notwithstanding this much needed relief to the West 
Division High School, which in September enrolled sixteen 
hundred sixty-four pupils, there were eleven hundred 
eighty-nine in June, and two rooms in the Marquette 
School will still be needed to provide space for those who 
cannot be accommodated in the main building in Septem- 
ber. Such are the rapid strides of population in the West 
Division of the city. One of the best] tests of the ever- 
increasing population of Chicago is afforded in the fact, 
that, with a single exception, the Lake High School, every 
one of the twelve High Schools, not including the Medill 
and the Marshall, has had the past year more pupils than 
it could conveniently accommodate. 

No class should contain over forty pupils, and yet in 
many of the schools we have been obliged to organize 
classes in Algebra, Geometry, Latin, Biology and English, 
each containing from fifty to sixty pupils. Good work 
cannot be done under such conditions, and pupils must 
suffer in consequence. 

ADDITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

Plans are completed for the erection of an additional 
building on the site of the Lake View High School, which 
in another year will relieve this school from its serious 
embarrassments. 

A lot has been secured for a new building for the North 
Division High School which should be erected at once. An 
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additional building for the Englewood High School is also 
demanded, as well as one for Auburn Park, whose pupils 
are now poorly accommodated in the Auburn Park Gram- 
mar School. 

The Hyde Park High School, which has been occupied 
a little more than a year, and which was erected to accom- 
modate scarcely nine hundred pupils, had nine hundred 
fifty-seven in attendance in September last. A new build- 
ing is needed south and west of the present South Division 
High School, which would relieve not only that school, but 
also the Hyde Park High School. 

The large assembly room on the third floor of the South 
Chicago High will be used next year for the seating of 
pupils, and the former assembly room is being divided into 
three recitation rooms, for temporary relief. Similar 
arrangements are being made at the Englewood High. The 
capacity of the Jefferson High School has been reached, 
and the rapid improvements, by way of transportation in 
that township will necessitate additions to this school. A 
very excellent and largely demanded three story labora- 
tory addition to the West Division High is nearing com- 
pletion, and next year pupils in biological, physical and 
chemical science will have advantages in this equal to those 
afforded in any other. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The course of study revised three years ago is now in 
full operation and is in many practical respects a decided 
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improvement upon the old course, which good in its time 
had become obsolete in view of the new and more psycho- 
logical methods which are everywhere being introduced 
into our secondary, schools. Nearly all the schools, except 
notably the North and South Divisions, are well supplied 
and fairly equipped with laboratories for the natural method 
of teaching the sciences. 

The days of the old text-book regime, when the teacher 
with book in hand asked the questions, and the pupil, with 
no adequate conception of the theme, attempted to answer 
them, are past. Text-books are valuable in their place, and 
pupils should have them and study them, and under proper 
conditions recite from them, but a laboratory system of 
instruction should be introduced into all studies, notably 
the sciences, and pupils should handle the apparatus and 
perform the experiments for themselves, that they may 
see with their own eyes, prove by their own manipulations, 
and therefore understand the laws and principles which the 
printed page either alone or when aided by experiment 
wholly conducted by the teacher, does not elucidate. It is 
not many years since, in a large High School, not a hun- 
dred miles from Chicago, there used to be a placard in the 
science room, upon which was the inscription ''^Pupils 
must not Komdle the apparatus,'^ The ''not'' has been 
effectually and forever erased. In no one respect are our 
High Schools more emphatically the colleges of the people 
than in this new and improved method of teaching science 
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which is being attended with marked success in the Chicago 
High Schools. 

There are however some details in the course of study 
which require a change. I am not satisfied with the teach- 
ing of Physics the second year at the same time with 
Geometry. Our second year is much the most difficult 
year of the course. Physics should neither precede nor be 
ta ught with Geometry. 

A knowledge of the latter is essential to such progress 
in Physics as pupils should make in our High Schools in a 
year's study. At present we do not accomplish what we 
ought in this science because of the immaturity of the 
pupils, and their lack of mathematical knowledge. I 
would therefore recommend that Physics be placed in the 
third year, and Chemistry with Geology and Astronomy 
as electivos in the fourth year, and that other changes be 
made consistent with this, and without destroying the con- 
tinuity and effectiveness of the work in the^other studies. 

In order to insure interest on the part of pupils in their 
studies, lessons should be continuous, and not come once, 
or twice only a week. 

This has been a defect in our ''Studies in English" 
which otherwise has been very satisfactory. While I am 
opposed to the requirement of more than three prepared 
lessons a day, I am aware that the laboratory system of 
science teaching dispenses with much of the prepared text- 
book work formerly insisted upon, and I therefore 
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recommend that the lessons in English be changed from 
three times a week to four times in the first and fourth 
years, and from twice to three times a week in the second 
and third years. 

I also suggest that some changes and additions be made 
to the French and German reading course. 

TEACHERS' MEETINGS. 

The ''round-table" meetings of teachers in the vari- 
ous subjects from month to month! have been of much 
practical interest and have not only lent an added inspira- 
tion to the teachers, but have also resulted in greater unity 
of instruction. Before the general Association of High 
School Teachers addresses have been delivered during the 
year by Professor McClintock of the University of Chicago, 
Dr. Kiehle of the University of Minnesota, President 
Tucker of Dartmouth College, President Andrews of 
Brown University and President Draper of the University 
of Illinois. 

The address by President Andrews upon the ''Influ 
ence of the High Schools in improving the social condi- 
tions of the people '' has been printed at the expense of the 
Association for the benefit of the teachers and others in- 
terested in the progress of higher education as an uplift- 
ing moral force in our civilization. 

STATISTICS. 

The statistics of the High Schools for the year are 
nt cresting from many points of view and call for much 
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reflection. From them we see that the tenure of pupils in 
the High Schools is lengthening and more remain to grad- 
uate than formerly. There is a large increase of those 
who are preparing for and who propose to secure a college 
education; a larger per cent than formerly enter the High 
Schools from the eighth grade, and with Algebra and the 
elements of the sciences as required subjects in the common 
schools, and with Latin as an optional study in the seventh 
and eighth grades, the chasm between the eighth and ninth 
grades will be filled, and more pupils will enter and con- 
tinue in the High Schools, and make a larger success of 
their opportunities. 

It will be noticed also that pupils are entering the High 
School at a younger age than formerly and therefore com- 
pleting the course earlier in life. The age of entering has 
been reduced nearly one-half a school year in the last six 
years. While formerly the average nge of entering was 
fifteen years and seven months and of graduating nineteen 
years and five months, the average age of the seven hun- 
dred twenty-five (the English High is not included) who 
graduated in June was when they entered fifteen years and 
three months, and when they graduated nineteen years 
and one month. The following are the averages in each 
school : 

Calumet High entering fifteen years and ten months, 
graduating nineteen years and three months. West 
Division, North Division and North- W^ est Division entering 
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fifteen years and four months and graduating nineteen 
years and three months. 

South Division and Lake View entering fifteen years 
and three months and graduating nineteen years. 

Englewood and Lake entering fifteen years and two 
months and graduating nineteen years. 

Hyde Park entering fifteen years and one month, grad- 
uating eighteen years and eleven months. Jefferson en- 
tering at fifteen and graduating at eighteen years and eight 
months, and South Chicago entering at fourteen years and 
nine months, graduating at nineteen. 

The youngest pupil who graduated belonged to the 
Hyde Park School and was fifteen years and nine months 
old, or only six months older than the average age of all 
at the time of entering four years before. She entered 
before she was twelve years old. 

PREPARING FOR TEACHING. 

Of the seven hundred twenty-five who graduated in 
June three hundred seventy or fifty-one per cent express a 
purpose to teach and most of them in the common schools 
of Chicago. If one-half of the graduates of our High 
Schools expect or desire to teach in our common schools 
how careful, how effective should be their education and 
how strong the argument for the best equipped High 
Schools, best equipped not only with apparatus, libraries, 
reference books, pictures, maps, charts, but also with 
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thoroughly experienced, highly successful and well-paid 
teachers. 

PREPARING FOR COLLEGE. 

Of the present graduating class one hundred eighty- 
six or twenty-six per cent intend to pursue a col- 
lege course. This is an interesting fact in considering the 
province of our public High Schools. The two schools 
containing the largest number in the graduating class who 
propose to enter college were the Englewood High with 
thirty-seven per cent and the Lake View High with 
thirty-five per cent. These statistics are certainly encour- . 
aging. Hyde Park had thirty per cent as also Calumet 
and Jefferson. The West and South Division each twenty- 
six per cent. South Chicago twenty-two per cent, the 
North- West twelve and a half per cent, and the Lake 
High only five per cent. 

UNDECIDED. 

Of the entire graduating class twenty-three per cent 
were either undecided as to their future field of labors, or 
expressed various plans such as studying Art, Music, 
going abroad, entering business colleges so-called, taking 
post-graduate courses in the High Schools, entering at 
once upon the study of Law or Medicine, or engaging in 
some business pursuit in a bank, grocery or dry goods 
store. With few exceptions all had some quite definite 
plans for the immediate future. 
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PER CENT OF GRADUATES. 

In September, 1891, there were in the entering class of 
the High Schools two thousand, three hundred sixty- 
two pupils. 

Of this number seven hundred ninety-four (including 
the English High), or thirty-four per cent remained 
to graduate in June, 1895. This is a very creditable 
showing. Three thousand, four hundred fifty-eight 
finished the eighth grade in June, 1891. Four years later 
we find twenty-three per cent of these graduating from 
the High Schools. 

Of the four thousand, nine hundred twenty-eight 
who finished the eighth grade in June, 1894, three thou- 
sand, three hundred fifty-two, ©r nearly seventy per 
cent, were in the High Schools in September of the same 
year, and if thirty-five per cent of these graduate we shall 
have a graduating class of eleven hundred and seventy-five 
in June, 1898. Of the thirty-three hundred and fifty-two 
who entered the High Schools in September, twenty-six 
hundred six, or seventy-eight per cent, were still in the 
High School in June. Although the first year pupils were 
diminished twenty-two per cent during the year, in all the 
classes there were only seventeen per cent less in June 
than in September. Among the schools the North-West 
High lost thirty -three per cent. The South Division and 
Hyde Park each nineteen per cent; South Chicago sixteen 
per cent, Englewood eighteen per cent, West Division 
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fifteen and a half per cent. Lake View fourteen per cent, 
North Division thirteen per c^nt, Calumet ten per cent, 
Lake eight per cent and Jefferson only seven per cent. 

There were twenty per cent more pupils in the High 
Schools in June, 1S95, than in June, 1894. Of the seven 
thousand, one hundred thirty-three pupils at the close 
of September, thirty-one per cent were boys and sixty- 
nine per cent were girls ; of these sixty-one per cent were 
studying Latin ; twenty-one per cent were studying Ger- 
man, and twenty per cent were studying French. 

Total number of teachers employed were two hundred 
twelve, including the eleven principals, and not includ- 
ing the English High or the Medill and Marshall principals. 
Of these ninety-eight were gentlemen and one hundred 
fourteen were ladies. The distribution of boys in the 
several classes were: First year, thirty-four per cent; 
second year, twenty-nine per cent; third year, twenty- 
seven per cent, and fourth year, twenty per cent. 

ADDITIONAL TEACHERS. 

At the rate of increase of pupils in the High Schools 
which has obtained the last three years, there will be about 
five hundred more pupils in the first year in September, 
1895, than in September, 1894, and with a corresponding 
increase in other classes there will be over eight hundred 
more pupils in September this year than last year, which 
at the rate of forty pupils to a teacher will require about 
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twenty new teachers in addition to filling vacancies where 
resignations have taken place. 

ENGLISH HIGH AND MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

The year just closed has been the most successful year 
in the history of the school both in the quantity and the 
quality of the work done and in the number of the students 
who have received instruction in its courses of study. It 
is not necessary to give lists of the articles made, as they 
have been on public exhibition, and the greater number of 
them are still at the school and can be seen by anyone 
interested in work of this character. It is suflScient to say 
that the articles produced at the school compare well in 
quality, finish and number with those made in many manu- 
facturing establishments where similar articles are produced 
for the general market. 

The enrollment for the year has been three hundred 
eighty-nine, an increase of one hundred twenty-one, or over 
forty-five per cent, over the preceding year. The capacity 
of the building has been taxed to its utmost, and a room 
had to be secured outside the main building, where one 
class was seated for its academic work. 

There is every indication of a largel}'^ increased attend- 
ance in September, 1895, as more than three hundred of the 
boys who completed the course in the grammar schools 
this month have signified their intention of entering the 
school at the opening of the new school year. It will be 
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impossible to accommodate more than two iiundred of 
this number, and some plans should be devised so that 
none shall be turned away. 

It is important that a new and better location be secured 
at once, and steps taken as soon as possible to plan and 
erect a building suitable in every way for the needs of the 
school. 

It is also our opinion that the course of study of the 
school should be extended one year, making it a four 
years' course, as in the other high schools of the city. The 
reason of this is the fact that the course is so crowded that 
time cannot be given to the proper study of the English 
language and literature. As the course is at present the 
graduates who desire to enter the better class of technical 
schools must take an extra course in English outside of 
school in order to complete their preparation. 

CONCLUSION. 

The cost of maintaining High schools is about five per 
cent of the entire expenditure for the support of the public 
schools, and when we consider their worth in preparing 
teachers for the common schools, in furnishing the best 
opportunities for those who wish to prepare for college, 
and in giving advantages for a higher education to the boys 
and girls between fifteen and nineteen years of age free of 
expense and under the fostering care of home, fitting them 
for whatever vocation nature and Providence may call 
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them to follow, there is little doubt that the public will 
cheerfully and generously sustain them in the interests of 
a higher intelligence, purer morals, and a better citizenship. 
Respectfully submitted, 

A. F. Nightingale, 
Assistant Supei^intendent in Charge, 
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GERMAN. 

Mr. A, G. Lane^ Superintendent of Schools: 

Dear Sir: — I herewith respectfully submit to you my 
report for the past year. The average number of pupils 
studying German during the year was 20,348. The total 
enrollment in German classes, High School classes in- 
cluded, was 27,231, of which number 11,609 are of Ger- 
man parentage, 8,658 of Anglo-American, and 0,964 be- 
long to other nationalities. The number of teachers em- 
ployed in this department was 184. 

As the above figures indicate, the interest in the study 
of German has by no means decreased, but has on the con- 
trary, been decidedly augmented during the year 1894- 
1895. That the study has a legitimate place in the curric- 
ulum 1 have endeavored to prove at some length in my 
repbrt for the year 1892-1893. In addition to the authori- 
ties there cited, I desire to bring forward the opinion of 
some prominent educators, who have within the last few 
years given this matter some thought. 

President Eliot of Harvard University in an address, 
delivered before the Department of Superintendence, 
Brooklyn, February, 1892, on "Shortening and Enriching 
the Grammar School Course," says: "There is ample room 
here for the introduction of the optional study of a for- 
eign language, ancient or modern, at the fourth or fifth 
grade. Here it is to be observed that nothing will be lost 
to English by the introduction of a foreign language. 
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« 

* ^ ^ The American grammar school programme now 
actually prevents an intelligent child from beginning the 
study of a foreign tongue at the right age." On another 
occasion he made the following statement: "An oppor- 
tunity should be offered the pupils to study French or Ger- 
man or Latin, or any two of those languages, from and 
after the age of ten." 

President Henry Wade Rogers of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity at a meeting of the Sunset Club, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 20, 1894, in which meeting the "Proper Scope of 
Public School Education" was the subject of discussion, 
among other views, gave utterance to the following: 

"There is a question which has given rise to more or 
less discussion in Chicago, as elsewhere, and upon which 
I presume I shall be expected to express an opinion. That 
question is: 'Should foreign languages be taught in the 
public schools V So far as the question relates to the High 
Schools it can be easily answered in the affirmative, and 
when it relates to the Primary Schools it can perhaps be as 
readily answered in the negative. But when we come to 
ask the question in respect to the Grammar Schools it can- 
not be so easily disposed of. Those who oppose the teach- 
ing of a foreign language in the public schools assign three 
reasons in support of their conclusion. These, reasons are 
political, pedagogical and economical. I will mention 
them in the order named. Thoughtful men think they see 
a great peril to our institutions in the vast number of for- 
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cigners who annually seek our shores. The census of 1S90 
shows that about ten millions of our population are foreign 
bom, and that while the increase in native bom during the 
cedade was proportionally less as compared with the pre- 
ceding decade, the increase in foreign bom was propor- 
tionally greater. This is a severe strain to put on our 
social and political fabric. 

'' No other nation has ever been called upon to endure 
such a strain. It is highly important that this foreign ele- 
ment should be assimilated as rapidly as possible. They 
should adopt our language, our methods of thought and 
our customs. If we cannot convert them into Americans, 
we should at least put no obstacles in the way of convert- 
ing their children into Americans. To teach them the for- 
eign tongue, it is said, is to encourage them to remain 
foreign, and to delay the process of assimilation. This is 
the argument based on political consideration, and it is 
entitled to respectful consideration. 

''The pedagogical argument denies the value of foreign 

ft 

language teaching to those whose school education termi- 
nates with the grammar schools. The knowledge of French 
or (icrman which an American boy or girl acquires in a 
grammar school studying a half hour or an hour a day 
with a special teacher, going from grade to grade, or from 
building to building, amounts to so little that the time can 
bo bettor expended in other directions. And if the boy 
or ffirl is not an American, and his or her education is not 
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to extend beyond the grammar school, the time had better 
be spent in learning the English language. For it is cer- 
tainly true that there is no single accomplishment of greater 
value to one who is to live in the United States than the 
ability to use the English language with accuracy and ele- 
gance. One should know how to read, write and speak 
the language of this country correctly, whether he knows 
a foreign language or not. The pedagogical argument 
against the teaching of a foreign language in the grammar 
schools is, like the political argument which preceded it, 
weighty and forcible. 

''The economical argument is that the city of Chicago is 
expending more than a hundred thousand dollars annually 
in teaching German, which is not an essential branch of 
education, and that this money would be better spent in 
providing additional school accommodations, as a large 
portion of the school population of the city is unprovided 
for. In other words, that instruction to a few in non- 
essential branches should not be provided until instruction 
in the essentials has been afforded to all. This line of rea- 
soning abolishes the high schools as well as German, for it 
might as well be said that until there are enough grammar 
schools to accommodate all our school population there 
should be no high schools. The argument is not so much 
against German or high schools as it is in favor of raising 
more money for school purposes. It does not prove that 
it is unwise to teach German or to build high schools, 
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unless it be conceded that no more money can be raised for 
school purposes. 

" The strongest argument that is advanced in favor of 
teaching a foreign language in the public schools is the one 
which is based on expediency. It cannot be satisfactorily 
maintained that any foreign element in our population can 
demand as a right the teaching of their particular language 
in the public schools. Neither can we permit ourselves to 
be dictated to by any foreign element as to what shall or 
shall not be taught in our schools. These schools are es- 
tablished to promote the welfare of our city, state and 
nation, and they are not to be conducted to gratify the 
pride or the vanity of this or that foreign nationality. The 
sole question then is: Does it promote the general welfare 
to have the German language taught in the public schools 
of Chicago? 

''I am inclined to think that an affirmative answer must 
be given to the question. We have in this city nearly half 
a million Germans, very many of whom have no knowledge 
of the English language. So strong is the desire among 
many of them for their children to study the language of 
the fatherland that they would send them to Gennan 
parochial schools, where English is never taught, rather 
than to the public schools where no instruction could be 
had in German. In a speech delivered before the Union 
League Club two or three years ago, Governor Hoard, of 
Wisconsin, demonstrated that this had been their experi- 
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ence in Wisconsin, and everybody at all familiar with the 
educational history of this city knows that it has been our 
experience here. Since the introduction of German into 
the public schools of Chicago the parochial schools have 
steadily diminished in number and attendance. The most 
potent argument that could be used with this vast German 
population of Chicago against the public schools and in 
favor of tht parochial schools would be that the language 
of the parents was not taught in the former. To exclude 
German from the public schools of Chicago would be to 
exclude from them a large German population. I am 
therefore in favor of the German being taught as an 
optional study in the public schools of this city, for I 
believe that j^outh of German parentage educated in our 
public schools, where they will learn English as well 
as German, will become better Americans than they 
possibly can if they get their training in the parochial 
schools, where there is plenty of German and plenty of 
catechism, but little or no English." 

That the interest in the study of Modern Languages is 
not confined to one or two countries, is proved by the 
introduction in the past year of the study of German into 
the elementary schools of Paris and of Japan. In Paris 
it had been the custom of preparing pupils for their High 
School entrance examinations in German, by means of 
private tutors. The common council of that city with the 
view of doing away with this expensive mode of instruc- 
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tion, decreed that German be taught in the elementary 
schools twice a week. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the teaching 
of any modem language has to contend, is the natural 
unwillingness which pupils show in making use outside of 
school hours what they have acquired during the day. 
That this additional practice in the use of a new language 
is necessary for the mastery of the spoken word, there can 
be no question. This fact seems to have been entirely 
over-looked by those critics, who cavil at the imperfect use 
of the German language by pupils who have studied half 
an hour a day for two or three years. To bring about a 
change of sentiment among pupils on the subject, to make 
them less unwilling to practice what has been taught, to 
convince them of the value of the language, has been a 
problem difficult of solution. Various attempts were made 
in the past year in different schools to foster among the 
children a love and interest for this study. Among other 
things, a club which meets after school hours has been 
organized in one of the schools, one of the rules of this 
club being the exclusive use of the German language. The 
teacher of German in that school is always present, advis- 
ing and directing the pupils, and has even taken her classes 
to hear presentations of German dramas. 

In another school, under the supervision of the teacher, 
the class composed and presented a dialogue in German. 
On the anniversary of Schiller's birthday, and on other 
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occasions, a programme of German music and selections 
were presented in another school. In still another school 
the pupils publish a monthly paper written in German, 
which contains their own productions, and of which they 
make a number of copies by the use of the mimeograph. 

This activity has been extremely beneficial to the 
pupils, and instrumental in making them more proficient 
in the use of the language. However, it is obvious that 
these various plans cannot be relied upon in all schools. 
To enable all the pupils to enjoy the same advantages in 
this respect, I would earnestly recommend that the Kinder 
Post, a German weekly expressly published for school 
children, be furnished gratis to the pupils. The cost is 
nominal, and the advantages occurring from the perusal of 
other than the text-book at home are great. 

Naturally, it is not every pupil who can gain even a 
limited mastery of the spoken language, but surely all may 
be led to the portal of knowledge which will open to them 
the treasury of German thought and literature. The 
newly revised readers have already contributed their share 
in this regard. Calvin Thomas, the well-known professor 
of German literature in the State University of Michigan, 
spoke thus on one occasion : '' I do not place much stress 
upon speaking German. If it were possible to barter my 
ability in this respect for German books I should unhesitat- 
ingly do so. But what I have gained by my ability to read 
German I would no more renounce than my memories of 
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the past and my hopes for the future, or any other essen- 
tial element of my spiritual life.'' 

The training school for cadets, wherein all inexperi- 
enced teachers of German receive their training by the 
side of their English sisters, has done much toward fitting 
the " raw recruits " for their work, and the hope that I 
expressed in my last report, that it would bring to the 
German work teachers better prepared and better adapte<I 
for teaching in the public schools of our city has been fully 
realized. 

My heailfelt gratitude is due to all my assistants for 
their faithful and earnest work, and to the superintendent 
and his assistants for their kindly aid and valuable sug- 
gestions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

G. A. ZiMMERMANN, 

Sujyervisor of Mode?m Languages. 
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SUPERVISOR OF SINGING IN HIGH AND 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Mr, A. G. Lane^ Superintendent of Schools, 

Dear Sir: Music was introduced into the High, 
Grammar and Primary Schools in the fall of 1863. Mr. 
William Ansorge was assigned to the High Schools as 
teacher, and the present Supervisor to the Gramnlar and 
Primary Schools. Mr. Ansorge taught one year, and 
then the three departments were taught by the same per- 
son. There was no change in the High Schools till 1887, 
when Mr. Wm. L. Tomlins was placed in charge, who 
was succeeded by the present Supervisor in 1893. 

The Grammar Schools were under Mr. E. E. Whitte- 
more from 1865 to 1875. The first nine years of this 
time, music in the Grammar department was a required 
study and almost phenomenally successful. In the year 
1874 music was made optional in all the schools of the city, 
an event which has qualified all the musical instruction 
since. It had the effect to take from the singing most of 
the young men of the High Schools, and the boys from 
the Grammar grades. It eliminated from the High 
School singing the bass and tenor parts, and from the 
Grammar grade singing, the third part, and very much 
impaired the two-part singing. The experience of Chicago 
in this regard is entirely unique, the music of no other 
city in the United States having had anything of the sort 
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to contend with, though our methods have always been? 
the same. 

The recovery of that which was lost has been the 
effort of all these years. It is pleasant to report that in 
most respects the music of the Grammar grades is now 
quite equal to that of 1873 and 1874, and that of the 
High Schools is fast approaching the standard of those 
years. In some cases It is superior, the quality of the 
tone having improved very much, as a result of the excel- 
lent voice training which pupils have received in the 
primary grades. Nearly all pupils in our High Schools 
tfike singing, receiving credit for it in their graduation. 
To get this credit the pupil must attend regularly all the 
lessons, and apply himself diligently to his study. For- 
merly, no matter how thoroughly had been the work of a 
pupil, he received no recognition for it in his graduation. 
This discrimination against the pupil who took singing has 
been removed. In this we feel that music has been 
advanced to its proper standing among the other branches 
of study. 

The year 1894-95 has been one of substantial improve- 
ments. A number of excellent teachers have been added 
to the corps of instructors -in the High Schools. More 
rigid examinations of applicants for positions as teachers 
of music have been given. In the examination in May, 
1894, and July, 1895, the applicants were required to 
know something of musical history, including the present 
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status of musical art. A knowledge of musical theory 
involving the harmonization of a melody was included. 
A thorough test was also made in practical music. 

Applicants were required, first, to sing and play some 
composition of their own choice ; second, to play at sight 
vocal scores which were presented to them, and to sing at 
sight selections of diflSoult music. Their ability to sing 
all the scales in common use was also tested. 

The eighth gl-ade singing at the close of the school 
year was entirely satisfactory, the classes being able to 
intelligently and tastefully sing music of a higher order 
than ever before. 

The music in the High Schools was marked by a degree 
of earnestness which has not been apparent in later year^. 
It is a source of pleasure that more and more the Higli 
School pupil regards singing and the study of its theory 
as an important part of his mental culture and that it adds 
greatly to his social power and privileges. Music adds 
power to a speaker by bringing all his tones into harmony 
with the thought expressed. It cultivates all those finer 
and higher modes of expression which bring the individual 
into accord with that which is best or nearest perfect 
around him. 

The Normal Music Course has furnished a consistent 
grading of the study, and the second year of its use has 
proved satisfactory. 
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There is need of supplemental music in the seventh and 
eighth grades and in the High Schools, and I recommend 
that it be furnished by the Board. 

Respectfully submitted, 

O. Blackman, 
Snpcrvisoi' of Singing in High and Grammar Schools. 
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SUPERVISOR OF SINGIWG IN PRIMARY 

AND FIFTH GRADES. 

Mr. A. O. Lane^ Sitpt of Sclwols: 

Dear Sir: '^Musicis a discipline, a mistress of order 
and good manners; she makes the people milder and gen- 
tler, more moral and reasonable. The youth must always 
be accustomed to this art, for it makes good and virtuous 
citizens." — Luther. The time has gone by when arguments 
were needed to convince those in charge of an educational 
system the importance of singing in a complete course of 
study. In singing the child's own individuality has full 
play, and he therefore enters upon it with the joy that comes 
from the removal of a restraint. Singing affords special 
exercise of the imagination and the nobler emotions, while 
the intelligence is also given due chance for activity. 

The music of to-day is filled to the brim with intcl- 
leietuality. Lovable subjects placed in poetic form and 
sung, fill the affections and keep them orderly. The edu- 
cation of the emotions, their purification, their comprehen- 
sion is as important as the conquest to be made of the 
intelligence. The instrumentality put into our hands for 
this purpose is Music. It carries the child away from 
mere task work, recreates him, gives him such happiness 
that he forgets his surroundings and lives in a realm of 
love and joy. 

In that realm he meets his fellows all like himself im- 
bued with a sincere and high delight; he feels himself one 
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with them and thus he develops his social and truer being. 
He learns that all are more than each, and from that knowl- 
edge springs forgetfulness of self and regard for others. 

Music needs, however, to be dealt with nicely and care- 
fully. It must be more than a mere practice; it must be 
studied diligently and reverently, not taking over much 
to itself, and yet not allowing more utilitarian subjects to 
press it too far into the background. 

The amount of thought that is being circulated upon 
the subject of voice work with children must produce good 
results. Not one person can hope to embody all the good 
of any profession but by interchange- of thought and con- 
scientious teaching the standard of music may be raised to 
a point where it is possible for us to become a nation of 
singers unsurpassed by any age. 

Special attention has been given this year to articula- 
tion and enunciation. Exercises being introduced whose 
aim was the cultivation of the speaking voice. We must 
train our children so that at maturity they will speak with 
a clean enunciation and with a quality of tone pleasing . 
to the ear. 

It is generally conceded that some of the characteris- 
tics of the American people are a harsh and nasal quality 
of voice and that they speak in a slovenly way slurring 
and mouthing their words in a distressing manner. 

Speech is a gift so common that we abuse it; what so 
tiring as a voice which seems to be made of spikes — every 
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word going through you like a knife. One of the strong- 
est arguments in favor of our music is, that if taught cor- 
rectly it produces a more agreeable and melodious talking 
voice. 

The systematic drill both in breathing and voice work 
that is given daily, and the position of the child while sing- 
ing, gives strength to the lungs. These exercises have 
been productive of much good, so that now we are realiz- 
ing a great improvement in tone, etc. 

A series of exercises were introduced this year with 
the hope of establishing a much more correct ear training. 
The tendency of our education of today is to train the eye 
and hand and the time is now at hand when the ear must 
be given much more attention. Ear training must be given 
on a scientific basis. 

How few of us even those with a musical education can 
retain a correct conception of even a simple melody. 

"Music should be so taught that any song or exercise 
proper to the grade can be written down from ear as cor- 
rectly as a passage of prose is written from dictation." 

The sounds we hear do not make the impression they 
should. How many of us in speaking to children (or 
grown up people) have to repeat or speak in a loud, harsh 
tone before the attention of the car is aroused to what is 
going on. 

It has been the purpose of the Supervisor to cultivate 
this power. This is the future and I am glad to say the 
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present work of our public schools. We shall acquire 
through this training a refined sense of hearing which will 
have many relations to other departments of activity. 

The children have shown a wonderful growth this year 
in sight reading — especially in the Fourth and Fifth 
Grades. The boys and girls taking up the work with 
higher ideals — singing with so much good feeling displayed. 

Numerous beautiful songs have been presented during 
the year and it is a pleasure to notice how the children are 
growing to appreciate the good in music. These songs in 
the main have been issued in leaflet form; they have been 
selected with great care and assigned as far as possible 
with regard to the seasons, so that apart from the pleas- 
ure and instruction derived, they have been an aid to the 
nature and color work in use in our schools. 

'^A company of singers is like a company of brothers;, 
the heart is opened and in the stream of song they feel 
themselves of one heart and of one mind." 

A remarkable change has taken place in the last ten 
years in the way in which the grade teacher has been able 
to present her music, so much so that the standard of our 
music in the Primary and Fifth Grades is of a much higher 
order than that of the past. In June 1893 the Board of 
Education found it necessary to reduce the number of spe- 
cial teachers of Music to seven in the Primary Department. 

Primary and Fifth Grades are now visited once in six 
weeks; in consequence the teaching of music necessarily 
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rests with the grade teacher. The visits of the special 
teacher have been supplemented by institutes and by class 
lessons given at the Thomas Hoyne School on Saturday 
mornings, and by private instruction given at the oflBce. 

One step in the right direction was the opening of the 
Teacher's Training School last year. Among the studies 
presented Music had its place. I find that the results ob- 
tained there are very satisfactory. The cadets now when 
assigned have a knowledge of how to present the work. 

Respectfully, 

Agnes C. Cox, 

Supervism^ of Singing m Primari/ and Ftfih Grades. 
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SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING IN HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

Alhert G. Lane^ Esq,, Sujjt. of Public Schools, City. 

Dear Sir : — Herewith I respectfully submit the An- 
nual Report as Supervisor of Drawing in the High Schools 
for 1894-95. 

During the past three years the course of instruction 
as accepted by the Board of Education has shown its 
eflSciency and we were able to introduce and apply draw- 
ing with steadily increasing good results into every study 
of the curriculum. 

Drawing, a universal language, does express and 
describe analytically in graphic representation the form, 
structure and the sections of objects, which common lan- 
guage fails to do equally well. In assisting our col- 
leagues in geometry, biology, chemistry, physics, etc., we 
rejoice in the good results accomplished with the help of 
drawing in these studies. 

The decision of the Board of Education making draw- 
ing obligatory, elevates this study more and more into 
the position which educationally it should occupy in the 
schools of oxxi country, where industries and sciences 
make such wonderful strides. Drawing helps to advance 
the culture of the nation. 

The standard in the examination of assistants has 
been advanced from year to year, and we have now results 
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which were honored and appreciated by the World's Fair 
Commission and by the school authorities of the State. 

The means of instruction were ample, the spirit in the 
force of assistants was excellent, and nearly everyone has 
endeavored to fully prepare herself for the work, and to 
fill faithfully the place to which they were elected. 

Respectfully, 

Herman IIanstein, 
Supei'visor of Draxohuj^ Chicago High Schools. 
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SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING IN GRAHIMAR 

AND PRIMARY GRADES. 

J//'. A. G, Lane^ Snpt, of Puhlic Schools, 

My Dear Sir — The transitions in mcxlem psychology 
and in the ideals and methods of Art have largely 
determined the changes that have occurred and are occur- 
ring in the work of the Drawing Department. 

We are an illustration of the spirit of the times, an 
instance of being borne along with the general tide of 
educational feeling and art tendency. 

As teachers it is impossible that we should remain 
indifferent to the wide-spread interest in the correlation of 
studies and in the discussions arising from the Report of 
the Committee of Fifteen. 

As students we cannot close our eyes to the departures 
all around us in Modern Art, in the Natural Sciences, and 
especially in the revolution occasioned by the introduction 
of Nature Study. 

For four years a gradual reconstruction of ideals both 
as to the object of the instruction, its scope and the char- 
acter of its results has been silently taking place. Slowly 
but surely are teachers realizing that in this as in the other 
studies knowledge is but a tool ; that the child is of more 
value than the result. An admission of this proposition 
determines at once the kind of drawing that shall be im- 
parted in the eight grades of the Primary and Grammar 
Schools. 
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Shall the child be taught first to use crutches or be 
allowed to walk alone? Shall we seek to put him first in 
possession of his natural powers or shall we begin by 
teaching him the use of tools, of ruler and of compass ? It 
has been a misfortune that the subject of drawing with its 
methods of presentation should have been dropped into 
the Public Schools from above, from the Technical and the 
Art Schools instead of being developed normally upward 
from the Kindergarten. This fact and the additional one — 
that the traditions concerning ,the study originally came 
from England and from Germany, have for a long time 
hampered our development. We have been slow to break 
with custom and time- honored, ways. 

It is only the growing value of the child ^^ se and the 
conviction that the character of the citizen is dependent 
upon the instruction given to the child, which has com- 
pelled us to independent investigation and experiment. 

In proportion as we regard the child as a soul, and a 
soul m evolution, an infinite atom in the process of devel- 
opment, dependent on the law of recognition as demon- 
strated by Froebel, old methods and sixteenth century 
ideals are proving themselves inadequate to the needs of 
the present. 

It is impossible that a study should be educational and 
yet contradict another study. Literature and mathematics 
need the drawing and the nature study for their enrich- 
ment, while drawing derives from each increased value, 
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the interblending and mutual correlating of these, means 
to the child quickened powers and an enlarged mental 
activity. 

Like all genuine growth the results sadly lack in uni- 
formity and are unequal in the several grades, of necessity 
there is much crude work. I cannot point to any one school 
building and say "there you will find what we are aiming 
for;*' nor even to a particular schoolroom with the assur- 
ance that a casual visitor will find all the phases of the 
transition realized ; but here and there, like blades of 
grass, there is a springing up of the new thought, and suflS- 
cient response has come in to warrant the statement that 
the old is surely being vitalized with fresh and buoyant 
life ; that an inward striving after an ideal is daily taking 
the place of an external and dead formalism. 

Form Study and Drawing have in the past suffered 
from the common danger which has beset the entire Public 
School System ; in the language of Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner, "There has been a great change since 1833. The 
educational machine has been wonderfully perfected. We 
have had now two generations of the successful operation 
of this machine, which is getting to run with almost auto- 
matic precision. No one can withhold his admiration of 
it. What an improvement there has been in the school- 
house and all its apparatus! It is as marked as that of the 
pin factory over the old method of making pins by hand. 
Private initiative is pretty much swallowed up in this 
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splendid Moloch of education. Do the voters, made by 
this tuition, elect on the school committees better men — 
that is men who understand the problem of education in 
any scientific or even in any practical way ? 

"Very likely it is true that, taking the material we have 
to deal with, a wholesale machine-like education is neces- 
sary, and, above all, it is necessary that it should be 
cheap. But are thoughtful men satisfied with it ? Can 
we afford much longer to have it so cheap ? Could the 
state, in short, make a heavy investment in any other 
thing so profitable to itself as in the real training of the 
minds of its citizens? For this, something is needed 
besides a mechanical system." 

The mechanical system had to come first. Nature and 
philosophy alike teach that it is first the outward — the 
form, secondly the inward — the soul ; first the building of 
the house or temple, secondly the tenant or inhabitant. 
The machinery of the Public School System in the large 
western cities has now reached an almost ideal state of 
completion ; it remains for the soul to be born into the 
beautiful temple, and this is precisely the meaning of the 
tumult, the questioning and seeming upheaval, so trying to 
many, that is now in operation. The soul of the organ- 
ization is struggling for birth ! 

In this struggle methods formerly held in the highest 
esteem are being torn in pieces. Permit me to quote 
directly from Dr. William T. Harris : " For is it not 
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evident, that if the child is at any epoch of his long period of 
helplessness inured into any habit or fixed form of activity 
belonging to a lower stage of development, the tendency 
will be to arrest growth at that standpoint and make it 
diflScult or next to impossible to continue the growth of 
the child into higher and more civilized forms of soul- 
activity. 

"A severe drill in mechanical habits of memorizing or 
calculating — any over cultivation of sense-perception in 
tender years, may arrest the development of the soul 
at a mechanical method of thinking, and prevent the 
further growth into spiritual insight. 

^'Especially on the second plane of thought, that which 
follows sense- perception and the mechanical stage of think- 
ing, namely the stage of noticing mere relations and of 
classifying by mere likeness or difference, or even the 
search for casual relations, there is most danger of this 
arrested development. The absorption of the gaze upon 
adjustments within the machine prevents us from seeing 
the machine as a whole. The attention to details of color- 
ing and drawing may prevent one from seeing the signifi- 
cance of the great work of art. 

''The habit of parsing every sentence that one sees may 
prevent one from enjoying a sonnet from Wordsworth. 
Too much counting and calculating may at a tender age set 
the mind in a mechanical habit of looking for mere numer- 
ical relations in whatever it sees. Certainly the young 
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savage who is taught to see in nature only the traces that 
mark the passage of a wild animal or perhaps of a warrior 
foe, has stopped his growth of observation at a point not 
very much above that of the hound that hunts by scent." 

This psychology of Dr. Harris* is identical in purpose 
with that of Dr. Dewey, of the Chicago University, who 
pleads for the cultivation of the imagination and the pre- 
senting of subjects to the child in an organic whole, avoid- 
ing analysis until the need arises for it from the child's 
experience. 

The mistake of the past has been the effort to relate a 
subject to certain faculties of the mind, say the moral or 
intellectual, while other subjects were supposed to be better 
suited to the development of other mental activities. 

We are learning better ; we now know the mind to be 
an essential unity, and that all its activities are present in 
every mind action ; hence the waste of time to drill for 
information apart from morals or aesthetics ; thus the folly 
of seeking to train hand and eye independent of a percep- 
tion of the beautiful, or the value of the thought to be 
expressed. 

Nature study is a well known case in point, as Mr. 
Jackman is careful to tell us: "It was admitted on the 
condition that it would assume the function of sense 
training. But the senses refused even to respond without 
the full co-operation of the judgment and the imagination 
The mind of childhood instinctively rejects that which 
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does not engage it as a whole and which does not promise 
an immediate result — a result that will finally root itself 
in character." 

It is necessary that I should indicate the above changes 
in the psychology of education in order to explain the 
corresponding changes that are occurring in the teaching 
of drawing. Believe me these are neither arbitrary nor 
capricious, but are results of a demand for an imme- 
diate education for immediate life. Words that originally 
were catch words have come to be charged with mean- 
ing, while much time honored phraseology has been aban- 
doned. 

The subject of illustrative drawing is very recent; it 
has, however, proved itself to be merely introductory to 
another and a larger subject, viz: that of imaginative 
drawing. All observation of children teaches that in nine 
cases out of ten imagination has more to do with their 
early drawings than actual seeing. In disregarding the 
imagination, instruction in drawing has deprived itself 
of a valuable assistant indigenous in the nature of the 
child. Memory and dictation drawing on the contrary 
are very old, and formerly consumed much time and 
attention. In Chicago we have practically outgrown 
them. In the light of modern psychology we see that 
both memory and illustrative drawing are dependent for 
real value on the imagination, and that right training of 
the imagination includes the others. 
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So also has observation of nature broken up the old 
idea of limiting the teaching of drawing to outline, since 
the phenomena of light and shade exist in all nature, 
and it is impossible to conduct the most ordinary observa- 
tion apart from it, what nonsense to say a child can 
express the truth of what he sees without it. Now we 
practice surface rendering, or rendering in light and shade,, 
beginning in the lowest grade, and so lay the foundation 
for a development of the art instinct of the child, as well 
as securing increased interest in his immediate work. I 
am persuaded that to accustom children to draw contin- 
uously in outline during the most plastic period of their 
lives, is to hopelessly prejudice their feeling and seeing 
for all time. 

Modern psychology and science agree with art and 
philosophy that their highest use must include the beauti- 
ful, that a sense is not truly moral that is not also aesthetic. 
If this be so, there is a conservation of energy and of 
time in the teaching that appeals to the child's natural 
instinct for beauty, both in the selection of the sub 
ject, the material employed and the method of presenta- 
tion. 

We are only waking to the fact that the line of the 
least resistance in all evolution is the utilization of the 
principle of the beautiful, whether it be in the realm of 
conduct, of knowledge, or of feeling. It is here that 
melody, poetry, song, myth, rhythm of language, of color 
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and of form appeal irresistibly to commonplace and 
apparently stupid children. 

More and more are the best teachers learning to trust 
the child's natural instinct to absorb that which is pre- 
sented to him, and to believe in his power to express the 
same spontaneously at sight; this is making the technique 
of drawing secondary to the thought to be expressed. 

But transitions have not confined themselves to the 
world of education ; preceding them and equally radical 
are the changes in the world of art. 

The grand furore of nature, the intense love of her 
in her varying moods and tenses, as she is in sunshine 
and storm both by land and sea; this it is that character- 
izes modern art, and its representation has necessitated a 
great departure from the methods of the classic. In fact, 
landscape painting may be said to have only been born 
with the nineteenth century. 

Was it not to be expected that the study of nature in 
the school room would sooner or later exhibit the influence 
of the methods pursued by the artists. Men like C. D. 
Gibson, Hamilton Gibson, Reinhardt, Abbey and Whistler, 
can no more help affecting the social order by their ideals 
and methods than can Lowell, Whittier or Longfellow. 
The school room of to-day is responding as much to the 
one as to the other. 

Impressionalism and the open air schools of art are 
here and have evidently come to stay. Extravagancies 
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and erraticisms will gradually eliminate themselves, but 
the fundamental principles of the reaction will remain 
and become integral parts of the new art and education. 

To these the public school cannot aflford to be either 
indifferent or' antagonistic; the child in the third grade^ 
telling his story with his pencil can as easily be led to tell 
it in the modern artistic, impressionally suggestive manner, 
as to be permitted to go on in the old fashioned way of 
emphasizing details, isolating the parts and rendering it 
in a hard pronounced chromatic way. 

The public school must incorporate the art quality 
into its work if it is to minister to the soul development 
of the child. It must practice such broad, simple, quick 
methods, as will train children to see light and shade and 
color in a diffused light, as light is in nature out of doors; 
it must lead them to see at a glance the main character- 
istics of things, and it must teach them how to eliminate 
the trivial and unimportant; it must accustom the child 
to out-door .sketching from nature, and it must encourage 
the free expression of each one's individuality. That 
this is possible our experience during the past year ha& 
demonstrated. 

The impartial student detects a convergence of thought 
lines in the later utterances of the scientist, the psycholo- 
gist and the artist. 

The artist has pre-eminently stood for the cultivation 

» 

of feeling and the awakening of noble emotions. " Judge^ 
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the picture by the effect it has upon you," is one of the 
Jatest sayings attributed to Sir Frederic Leighton. ''Judge 
the value of the study by the eflFect upon the mind of the 
<5hild,*' says the psychologist. Is there any diflFerence? 
In both instances it is the eflFect upon the individual, what 
they do for him, that is the measure of the value of the 
«tudy. 

Science teaching is adopting the same basis — not 
knowledge of plants and minerals for information's sake, 
but for what such study will do for the broadening of 
character, for enlargement of experience, for enrichment 
of feeling, and for the building up of the moral nature. 

To quote again from Mr. Jackman: "The controlling 
center in the mind of a child, and a dominating one 
throughout life, is the aesthetic sense. The child's earliest 
and most general classification of all things is the beauti- 
ful and the ugly. Long before the relations of utility, 
long before those of morality, the aesthetic relations make 
their appeal and find a Avarm and sympathetic response. 
Of first importance is it, therefore, that all things which 
he is to study shall be presented to the child from the 
standpoint of the beautiful. Woe betide that which in 
the mind of childhood finds a doom in the place with the 
ugly; the early instincts will long hold their sway against 
years of mature reason and philosophy. The ugly can 
never find a welcome in human consciousness; the only 
pretext by which it receives even temporary audience is 
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the plea that it has been misapprehended or misunder- 
stood. The mind naturally gauges the eye to receive 
nothing but the harmonies in nature, and it attunes the 
ear to receive nothing but her symphonies. The first 
commandment in nature study is to seek first the beauti- 
ful in nature, and unto it all else shall be added." 

In conclusion I have only to say, the evidences are 
that the work is rooting itself in public sentiment and in 
the nature of the child. 

The W. K. Sullivan prize, after an intermission of 
two years, was awarded June, 1895. A departure was 
made in offering it to the fourth and seventh grades 
instead of as formerly to the eighth grade. It was 
awarded to the following schools in their order of merit: 
The Clarke, the Brenan, the Brown, the McClellan, and 
the Von Humboldt. 

Mr. Thomas Cusack created an increased interest in 
District 5, by offering a gold medal to the boy of the 
eighth grade who should show the most ability in free 
drawing. A competitive examination was held at the 
West Division High School, consisting of time sketches 
in still life, in foliage, from nature and in the figure, all 
being executed in light and shade. Frank Spackman of 
the Clarke School was the successful competitor and re- 
ceived the award. 

Through the courtesy of the Directors of the Art 
Institute and the kindness of Mr. French, the use of the 
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institute galleries for an exhibition of children's work ha& 

been offered to us for next September. The opportunity 

has been gladly accepted, as the teachers have long felt 

the need of some place where they could see and study 

each others' work, where the children also might come 

and learn from seeing what verbal instruction would 

never convey. 

Very respectfully, 

Josephine C. Locke, 

Supervisor of Draining in Gramtnar and Primary Grades. 

Chicago, July 8, 1895. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 

Mr, Albert G, Lane^ Superintendent of Schools: 

Dear Sir: It would be impossible to think of the 
progress of the Kindergarten movement in the City of 
Chicago the past twenty years without looking backward, 
and in looking backward one would be reminded that the 
growth had its beginning in pioneer labor, self-sacrifice 
and struggle, but the pioneer was rich in faith, and 
pressed forward with a perseverance born of philanthropic 
inspiration. In 1867 Chicago numbered but one Kinder- 
garten. There are now over one hundred under the 
control of various societies, churches and individuals, with 
an enrollment exceeding twenty-five hundred children. 
There are also three strong Kindergarten as-sociations in 
the city, each of which maintains a training school for 
Kindergarten teachers. To these figures must be added 
the significant fact that the interest in Kindergarten ideas 
and extension is steadily deepening. 

Under the direction of the Board of Education there 
are twenty-four Kipdergartens where little children enjoy 
the blessing of all sided growth in true Kindergarten 
atmosphere. The rooms devoted to this department of 
education are generally large, light, well ventilated and 
equipped with convenient appliances and all necessary 
materials for the work of the children. 

The teachers are devoted, earnest, conscientious, and 
are in continual search of better ways to put Froebel's 
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educational theories into practice. Although it is im- 
perative the child should be independently active, free to 
be happy in his own discoveries and unconstrained in his 
self expression, nothing is left to chance or caprice. We 
aim to assist every child by supplying as far as possible 
the best conditions of growth, and respecting his indi- 
viduality in the use of these conditions, we may help him 
to reach the end for which he was created, the develop- 
ment of his individual organization. To this end the 
outline of each day's work is carefully prepared and each 
day's lesson has a logical plan of development to be 
pursued, so skillfully arranged that it may be modified to 
accord with any day, or made to meet the unexpected 
phases of unfolding minds. It is possible, to one ac- 
customed to arbitrary rules or rigid discipline, the freedom 
of speech and movement allowed in the Kindergarten 
would seem dangerous disorder. To the wise kinder- 
gartner it is only the necessary activity of developing 
human beings, and "'silent time'' will be observed 
reverently when their self-control has grown strong 
through exercise. 

The testimony of primary teachers is favorable. One 
says the work in the first grade would be lessened one- 
third if all the children had previous Kindergarten train- 
ing. Another says the class from the Kindergarten take 
up reading, writing and slate work more readily than 
children who come direct from home. 
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One principal says the Kindergarten in her school is 
not only a leader to the upper grades, but it has become 
a, cleansing element in the neighborhood. A few extracts 
from our visiting notes will give a slight glimpse of the 
work as it goes on from day to day. 

1. Kindergarten. First visit. Enrollment 43. Mem- 
bership 38. Kindergarten well organized. Director 
endowed with originality, discretion, tact. In the games 
the children are natural and animated. In movement 
plays graceful, rhythm. ''We are many in one." Mem- 
bers of one large whole is the principle of action. "Soap 
bubble blowing" introductory to presentation of first 

gift. 

2. Kindergarten. Enrollment 50. Present 45. 
Autumn-lesson. Well presented. Leaves — emphasis on 
color and difference in form. Number incidentally 
applied. Graphic story of Mother Nature's way of taking 
<;are of her buds and seeds. 

3. Kindergarten, Enrollment 75. Attendance 55. 
Children active, bright, intelligent, courteous toward 
each other. Every activity of the child shall be the out- 
ward expression of inner thought and conception is the end 

toward which Miss is working, and all her methods 

are adapted to this result. 

4. Kindergarten. This kindergarten is quiet, restful 
without dullness. Children responsive. Faces intelligent. 
Eyes beaming with interest. Voices soft. In singing 
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sweet and melodious. Director gentle, persuasive, con- 
trolling. Assistants earnest, diligent, helpful. 

5. Kindergarten. Teachers' "ideal" the power of 
silent forces. Morning song. Sunshine song. Talk, 
"What did sunbeams do for little child"? What for 
bird? What will sunbeam do for tiny brown seed? 
"How many helpers can you name to-day?" Ans. 
"Sun, rain, wind, frost." "O! no; he bites," replied 
one child. ' ' Well, he bites open the nuts for us, and that 
helps." 

6. Kindergarten. Fifty-seven children present. Ex- 
cellent lesson in folding. Children show a clear apprecia- 
tion of number in groups. The (baby taken) readily rec- 
ognizes "No. 2," the older ones "No. 4." Great freedom 
given to the children. Order without repression. 

7. Kindergarten. Bitter cold day. Cheerful room. 
Cheerful children. Enrollment 54. Present 36. Clay 
work. Motive. The relation of trade to trade. Spinner, 
weaver, tailor. Occupations, sewing and weaving. 

8. Kindergarten. Tablet session. Results — Exact- 
ness in pacing (truth). Form (of windows). Use of win- 
dows. Different kinds of windows. Number of panes in 
window. Four ones. Two twos. One four. 

9. Kindergarten. Miss has prepared an out- 
line of a series of occupations in which the children will be 
introduced to the occupations of children in other lands. 
The shoemaker play is leading to the wooden shoes of 
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Hans and Gretchen, to the moccasin of the Indian, the 
Chinese slipper, the sandals worn in Greece and the bat- 
toned boot of the Chicago child. The real objects, and 
pictures of the new brothers and sisters, bring the relation- 
ship into actual being. 

Children sometimes see in the occupation material resem- 
blances to things that are not always altogether pure and 
lovely, and of good report, and mirrors only too sadly 
their daily environments. 

To the stunted lives of little children coming from ten- 
ement houses and crowded districts the kindergarten is an 
open door to a world of blessing and delight, and often, 
too often the child of the poor is robbed of his rights, and 
is left without opportunity to be self expressive, self repres- 
sive, self educative, self executive. The kindergarten 
helps all classes. May we live to see the day when these 
gardens shall be planted wherever they are needed, and 
they are needed wherever little children have homes. 

ENROLLMENT, MEMBERSHIP AND ATTENDANCE 

OP KINDERGARTENS. 

Schools. Enrollment. Average Daily Average Dally When 

Membership. Attendance. Adopted. 

A.L.Barnard... 110 48 " 38 Oct. 25,1893 

Brijfhton 94 53 48 Aug. 17,1892 

Everett 104 43 41 Oct. 25,1893 

Farragut 94 55 44 Sept., 1894 

Forestvllle 90 48 39 Feb. 28,1894 

Foster ia5 49 42 Aug. 17, 1892 

Hartlgan 74 42 39 Aug. 17, 1892 

Haven 77 38 32 Sept. 28, 1892 

Holden 92 36 31 Feb. 28,1894 

Horace Mann.... 71 50 46 Sept. 28, 1892 

Jackson 83 52 46 Feb. 16,1894 
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Schools. 



EnrollmeDt. 



J.N. Thorp 103 

Jones (A. M.) .... 132 

Jones (P. M.) . . . . 95 

Kershaw 108 

KinzJe 109 

McAllister...... 63 

Medlll 51 

Prescott 105 

Pullman 132 

Raymond 102 

SoammoD 80 

TUden 91 

Totals 2.166 



Averagre Daily 
Membership. 
48 
47 
43 
53 
53 
45 
47 
56 
50 
52 
26 
36 



Average Daily 
Attendance. 

39 

37 

36 

41 

48 

43 

42 

46 

41 

38 

24 

31 



1,070 



912 



When 
Adopted. 
Feb. 28,1894 
Oct. 25,1893 
Oct. 25,1893 
Feb. 28,1894- 
Aug. 17. 1892 
Aug. 17, 1892 
Feb. 28,1894 
Nov. 22,1893 
Aug. 30, 1893 
Sept. 28, 1892 
Aug. 17, 1892 
Jan. 17, 1894 



Respectfully submitted, 

Ellen C. Alexander, 

Supervisor of Kindergartens. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

To the Board of Ed/acation of the City of Chicago: 

The work in the Compulsory Department as shown by 
the yearly report, places over thirty-seven hundred chil- 
dren in school including many brought in for the first 
time, and truants who have dropped out from time to time. 
The same spirit has been carried out as in the past and the 
only forces brought to. bear have been persuasion and 
watchfulness — no cases of prosecution having been made. 

A review of the work accomplished shows much that 
has been done which cannot be embodied in a statistical 
report; work that would naturally follow a thorough and 
conscientious discharge of the duties Qf an attendance 
agent — many cases being found of a special nature requir- 
ing prompt and judicious attention and the placing of all 
such before the proper authorities for needed help. 

There is a class of children found begging upon the 
streets, in nearly all instances girls between the ages of 
ten and twelve years, and for the arrest of which growing 
evil vigorous steps should be taken and some means found 
to improve the condition as the parents of these children 
are utterly indifferent to their welfare. 

The children coming under the head of incorrigibles 
are still unprovided for in the matter of a school and the 
great need of an institution wherein they can be placed 
grows greater, as many calls are made upon the Superin- 
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tendent by parents seeking advice upon a subject of such 
grave import. 

So many of the calls made by the agents are in homes 
where the brighter side of life is not the one presented 
that it also becomes a duty to endeavor to raise the moral 
tone by encouraging cleanliness, discouraging drunkenness, 
and in every way doing what can be done to inspire some 
sentiment of self-respect. Much of the poverty found was 
relieved by those philanthropically inclined and by organ- 
ized societies furnishing many boys and girls with clothing 
and shoes thus enabling those to attend school who other- 
wise could not have attended. 

Independent also, of the regular work done by the 
agents, another phase is presented in that of the number of 
children who are kept in school who would form habits of 
truancy were it not for the constant vigilance exercised. 

WORK DONB IN COMPULSORY DEPARTMENT FROM 

September 1, 1894 to June 1, 18J)5. 

Tt)tul iiivestl^ratlona 11,878 

From schools 5,252 

Fromofflce 397 

From other sources (census, etc.) 3,164 

Found by agent H 3.0d5 

Total 11,878 

Truants 936 

Non-att«in(liintR 10,942 

Total 11,878 

Returned to public school 4,052 

Returned to privute pchool 365 

Total 4,417 

Truants 563 

Non-attendants 3,8r)4 

Total 4,417 
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FouDd attendiDgr public school 831 

Found attending' private school 514 

Total 1,345 



5,762 



Causes and excuses for others: 

Workinfir out (compelled to earn a living) 835 

Workingr home (to assist in house-work) WL 

Kept at home (temporarily, for such causes as clothes 
not in readiness, illness or death in family, care- 
lessness in not send! ngr, etc.) 458 

Taufifht at home (by tutor or parent) 51 

Poverty (in need of relief) 478 

Illness (serious ctimplaints) 317 

Physically disqualified (afflicted with St. Vitus' dance, 

epileptic fits, etc.) 47 

Left city 193 

Not found or moved (having left district) 2,362 

Over or under agre (over 14 or under 6) 747 

Not vaccinated (parents object to vaccination or negr- 

lect having it done) 337 

Indifference rparents' carelessness cause of absence) . . 160 

Incorrigible (fit only for Incorrigible School) 75 

Other causes (found running: the streets, having ju«t 

moved into district, etc.) 394 

Total 6,116 



11,878 



RECAPITULATION. 



Placed in public school 3,568 

Placed in private school 164 

Total 3,732 

PERMITS. 

Total number permits issued for children to work (stores and offices only) . . 577 
Total number permits refused 331 

EXPENSE OF DEPARTMENT 
From July 1, 1894, to June 30, 1895. 

Salaries (Superintendent, clerk, 16 agents, printing, ete.) $14,671.34 

Expense per capita as per investigation 1.24 

Expense per capita as to placed in school (as verified) 3.95 

Respectfully submitted, 

Theodore J. Bluthardt, 
Superintendent Compulsory Education, 
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PHYSICAL CDIiTUBE. 

Mr. Albert G. Lane^ Superintendent of Schools: 

Dear Sib — I herewith respectfully submit to you my 
report as Supervisor of Physical Culture in our public 
schools. 

Since my last annual report no change of importance 
has taken place. Physical exercises are given in all de- 
partments of our public schools. Nine instructors have 
visited the grammar and primary schools regularly once 
a month and a daily lesson of 10 minutes' duration was 
given by the class teacher. Two revised manuals for the 
third and fourth grades were prepared and are in use 
since January. Wand exercises, in former years prac- 
ticed only in the grammar grades, were also introduced 
into the highest primary grade. In November last year, 
the Board purchased dumb bells and Indian clubs for use 
in our schools with assembly halls, and exercises with 
these apparatus were introduced into the seventh and 
eighth grades. During the year, members of the Board 
requested an exhibition of physical exercises in the public 
parks. On Monday, June 10th and 17th, after 4 p. m., 
grammar grades of the Louis Nettelhorst and Horace 
Greeley Schools, exhibited successfully calisthenics, exer- 
cises with wands, dumb-bells, Indian clubs and gymnastic 
games in Lincoln Park, and on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
June 25th and 26th, the same exercises were exhibited by 
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pupils of the Von Humboldt, Sherwood and Carter 
Schools in the Humboldt and Washington Parks. 

In the fall of 1894 the assembly hall of the Lake High 
School was furnished with some apparatus for heavy gym- 
nastics and in the spring of 1895 a well equipped gymna- 
sium for high school purposes was erected in the Joseph 
Medill School. For the high school division in the school 
named and in the John Marshall School, a special teacher 
of Physical Culture was appointed, and at present five 
instructors are employed to conduct physical exercises in 
our high schools. In high schools with gymnasiums, one 
hour weekly is spent for physical exercises and voluntary 
classes of boys and girls practice heavy gymnastics twice 
weekly after school. 

While in grammar, primary and deaf mute schools the 
class teacher continues the work of the teacher of physical 
culture, the pupils of some of our high schools have the 
benefit of physical culture only once a week. Especially 
in the higher grades more attention ought to be given to a 
symmetrical bodily development. A round shouldered 
bodyi a curved spinal column, a more prominent shoulder 
or hip, is very often the result of bad habits in sitting or 
standing during school hours. As a child carries its body 
so it grows. Again I take the liberty to recommend the 
erecting of outdoor gymnasiums in our school yards. A 
climbing frame, with ladders, poles and ropes, an excava- 
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tion with boards for broad and high jumping will cost very 
little. 

I wish to thank my assistants and class teachers for 
their efficient aid in carrying on our work. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Henry Suder, 
Supervisor of Physical Culture. 
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EVENING SCHOOIiS. 

To the Board of Educatimi: 

Herewith I present my third annual report as Super- 
visor of Evening Schools. Fifty-two evening schools were 
opened last year; two of them were in session three months ;^ 
nine were in session five months; twenty-eight were in ses- 
sion six months, twelve were in session between six and 
seven months. One, the Waif's Mission, is always in ses- 
sion. Compared with last year there is a gain. 18,797 
pupils were enrolled. A gain of 628. The total number 
of evenings attendance was 834:,466. Last year there 
there were 823,840. The average attendance per evening 
is also in excess of last year. There is a steady healthful 
growth, not as marked as that of the World's Fair year, 
but satisfactory. 

A comparison of the various nationalities attending is 
interesting. There are less Scandanavians, less Germans, 
more Americans and more Poles. The number of certifi- 
cates issued for punctuality, attendance and scholarship is 
greater than for any previous year. 

We are well within our appropriations so far as the ex- 
pense account is concerned. The utmost care should be 
exercised in the opening of new schools- Such schools 
cost from $500 to $1,000, if only opened as an experiment. 
Pupils who desire instruction are willing to walk a fair dis- 
tance for it. The large schools are the most economicaL 
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The small ones cost from twenty-five to fifty per cent 
more than the large. 

The course of study is satisfactory. The introduction 
of type-writing machines has been very beneficial. The 
classes in stenography have increased in numbers and in- 
terest, and many of those studying last year are now em- 
ployed. The course of study in the grammar grades is 
satisfactory ; but wo need more supplementary reading. I 
explained the necessity of this in my report of 1893, page 
175, also in the report of 1894, page 176. I renew my 
recommendation of last year that the supply of supple- 
mentary reading matter be doubled for all buildings which 
have both day and evening schools. 

Yours truly, 

J. H. Bbayton, 

Superviso?^ livening Schools. 
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REPORTS OF STANDING 
COMMITTEES. 



OF THE 



COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 



To the Board of EdAication of the City of Chicago: 

Your Committee on Finance respectfully presents their 
report, in detail, of the expenditures on account of the Board of 
Education for the school year ending June 29, 1895, as follows: 

school tax fund. 
Salaries— 

Superintendents and tenchera $3,492,122 49 

Less amount charred to school fund and tui- 

tionlees .. $600,622 49 

Less for salaries of teachers of special studies 544,396 99 



1,145,019 48 
$2,347,103 01 



OflBoe employes 59,220 29 

Engineers and janitors 326,307 06 

School Sites— 

Noble Avenue, between Paulina Street and Ashland Ave. 

Addition to Medill School lot 

Addition to Amerson School lot 

Cham plain Avenue, between 65th and 66th Streets 

Addition to J. N. Thorp School lot 

Northeast corner Center and Orchard Streets 

Northeast corner Paulina and 36th Streets 

Northwest corner Palatine Street and Homan Avenue.. .. 
Southeast corner Noble Avenue and Bluchor Street. ... 

Addition to Healy School lot 

Addition to ForrestvlUe School lot 

Southeast corner West 49th and Erie Sti-eets 

Addition to Scanlan Schooi lot 

Addition to Phil Sheridan School lot 



Amount carried forward 

16a 



$ 12,300 00 




3.500 00 




2,000 00 




1,560 00 




2,200 00 




50,000 00 




8,700 00 




11,500 00 




30,500 00 




3,200 00 




2,125 00 




6.000 00 




1,200 00 




5,25(f00 






140.035 00 






$2,872,665 36 
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Amount brought forward 12,872,665 36 

New Buildings— 

On account of contracts for erection of 934,9.50 86 

Incidental. Expenses in Connection with Erection of 
New Buildings-— 

Fences and sidewalks $18,120 53 

Watchmen's services 8,126 50 

Cleaning buildings and removing rubbish 1,191 55 . 

Heating during process of erection 3,876 22 



Department of Public Works— 

Miain Water Service Pipe in streets at the following School 
Buildings : 

Avondale $ 270 00 

Fulton 300 00 

McCosh 416 00 

Furnishing New Buildings— 

Seats and deslis $ 20,881 15 

Chairs 864 47 

Oocks 261 40 

Architect's Departme NT- 
Salaries of Architect and Assistants $ 23,198 78 

, Draughting Supplies, etc 1,738 25 

Draughting Tables, etc 328 00 

Oar Fare 415 18 



Permanent Improvements— 
Wire Window Ouards and Hand Rails for the 
following named School Buildings: 

Northwest Division High $ 146 00 

Cooper 80 14 

Dore 88 50 

Eiien Mitchell 10 50 

Gladstone 4 50 

Goodrich 9 60 

Haven 22 85 

Jackson 198 00 

Knickerbocker 140 00 

La Fayette 69 50 

Marquette 79 00 

Monteflore 95 00 

Ray 18 75 

Schiller 316 00 

Thos. Hoy ne 9 00 

Tilton 14 88 

Van Vlissiugen 4 50 

Wicker Park 276 00 



$ 1,511 72 



31,314 80 



986 00* 



22,007 03 



25,680 21 



Amounts carried forward $ 1,511 72 13,887,604 25 



Comndttee on Finance. 
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loo 



Amounts broug-ht forward 

Earth FiUino and Cindering on the foUowing 
named School Lots: 



W,5ll 72 $3,887,604 25 



Englewood High 

Hyde Park nigh 

Aloott 

Auburn Park 

Audubon 

Bancroft 

Belle Plalne 

Blaine 

Brainard 

Bryant 

Carter 

Chase 

Drummond 

EUia Avenue 

Emerald Avenue 

Farragiit 

Plfty-flfth Street and Blanchard Avenue. 

Galllstel 

OladBtone 

Grant 

Orayland 

Hancook 

Harrison 

Harvard 

Hayes 

Healy 

Horace Greeley 

Horace Mann 

Jefferson 

La Salle 

Linne 

Louis Nettelhorst 

Lowell 

MaT*shall 

Mcpherson 

Medill 

Mowry Avenue 

Nutt Avenue 

Pnrk Manor 

Peabody ' 

Pickard 

Ravenswood 

Scammon 

Seward 

Sheldon 

Sherman 

Sumner 

Thos. Chalmers 

Throop 

Walsh 



$ 15 76 

438 17 
615 25 
800 
387 23 
2412 
36160 
365 84 
487 60 
243 00 
106 60 
1,934 40 
14 30 
21191 
70 47 
94 65 
548 40 
46 08 
329 86 
18 90 
1.122 30 
14100 
3120 
7125 
38 64 
50 62 
397 25 
4104 
900 
18 96 
299 43 
147 90 
174 00 
58 00 
34 00 
406 81 
482 38 
376 44 
593 60 
170 00 
134 65 
146 40 
400 
46178 
32 55 
88 00 
216 25 
600 
26 00 
24 00 



Amounts carried forward $ 11,259 50 $ 1,511 72 $3,887,604 25 
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Amounts brought forward $ 11,260 50 

Ward 2195 

Washinjrton 1462 

West Pullman 124 82 

Work Shop 29 33 

Yale 3250 



$1,51172 S3,887,(KH25 



Venetian Blindg at the foUowino named School 
BuUdings: 

Northwest Division Higrh 

Amerson 

Beale 

Calhoun 

Carter 

Cornell 

D. S. Wentworth 

Garfield 

Holmes 

Irving 

Jefferson 

Keith 

Kelvyn Grove 

Kosciusko 

Madison Avenue 

Polk Street 

Ryerson 

Schiller 

Sherman 

Skinner » 

Throop 

Von Humboldt 

Washington 

Webster 

Wells 

Woodlawn 

1 aie • .....•••. 

Conatruction of Outhouses in Yards of the foUow- 
ing named School Buildings: 



Alcott ... 

Amerson 

Brainard 

Fifty-fifth Street 

Henry Clay 

Irving Park 

Madison Avenue 

Norwood Park 

Oak Ridge 

Rogers Park 

Roofers Park Branch. 
Taylor 



$ 



13.33710 



12 00 

19 00 

20 50 
43 35 

225 00 
65 24 
97 00 

260 00 

23 70 
19100 

75 00 
411 22 

24 50 
40 00 
65 00 

153 75 

700 00 

185 00 

105 75 

1 20 

84 10 

16 00 

344 24 

212 00 

58 00 

29 50 

327 42 



281 41 

a3 60 

556 75 

220 46 

649c80 

2100 

467 00 

65 11 

223 10 

1,236 02 

1,205 13 

3,003 00 



3,798 47 



7,962 38 



Amounts carried forward, 



825,609 67 $3,887,604 25 
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Amounts brought forward 

Conslmdion of BotUr Houses at the foUowino 
named School Buildings: 

Motley. 

Parkside 

FHUino up PrindpcHs' Offices in the foUowing named 
School Buildings: 



I 25,000 07 $3,887,604 25 



Brown 

Norwood Park. 



Fitting up Laboratories in the foUowing named 
High School Buildings: 

Calumet 

Englewood 

Hyde Park 

Jefferson 

Lake View 

Manual Training 

Marshall 

Medill 

South Chicago 

South Division 

West Division 

Fitting up Addttlondl Rooms in the foUowing nmned 
School Buildings: 

Amerson 

Blaine 

Brentano 

Chicago Lawn 

Elsdon 

Emerald Avenue 

Everett 

Forestville 

George Howland 

George W. Curtis 

Gladstone 

Graham 

Hancock 

Harvard 

Hawthorne 

Jeffrey Avenue 

J.N. Thorp 

John Ericsson 

John McLaren 

Kershaw 

LaSalle 

MadiHon Avenue 

McAllister 

M.W. Fuller 

Moseley 



I 2,806 00 
6,559 00 



I 766 19 

49 40 



43 00 

24 75 

5,577 70 

143 15 

64 17 

2,855 81 

22165 

2,889 83 

1,552 03 

120 27 

2,317 26 



S 



209 97 

86 05 

7136 

263 25 

448 33 

2,224 39 

2,212 39 

274 68 

49 75 

197 65 

38 95 

70 05 

4,314 13 

1,300 23 

363 90 

2,046 11 

266 85 

717 80 

3,627 22 

6,890 43 

68 85 

4,478 15 

1,715 93 

664 45 

9 30 



9,365 00 



815 59 



15,809 62 



Amounts carried forward $32,200 07 $ 51,589 88 $3,887,604 25 
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Amounts brought forward. 

Mulligran 

Ninety-second Street 

Parkside 

Ryerson 

Seward 

Sherwood 

Thos. Chalmei's 

Whittier 



Alterations and Additions to Ray School Build- 
ing 

Fitting up Supply Room and Work Shop ..... 



Cement Sidevxilks at the follotoing Scliool BuUdinos : 

Doolittle 

Fairfield Avenue 

La Salle 

MediU 

Raymond 

Ravenswood 

Woodlawn 

Chcmffing Main Entrances at the foUowino School 
BuUdings: 

Graham 

Uartigan 

Hedges 

Kershaw 

Lewis 

Slate Bla4ihboard8 in' the foUowing School BuUd- 
ings: 

Everett 

John Ericsson 

McPherson 

Mulligan 

Whittier 

Fitting up Bath Rooms in the foUowing School 
BuUdings: 



Jones 

Washburne 



Driveways at the foUowing School Buildir^gs: 

Adams 

Belle Plaine 

Emerald Avenue 

Harvard 

Ravenswood 

Woodlawn 



$32,200 07 

961 03 

860 45 

3,718 62 

1,093 32 

27 75 

3,499 C3 

4,587 97 

782 59 



$ 51,699 88 $3,887,604 25 



$ 



$ 



157 40 
153 00 
436 87 
479 05 
259 71 
128 48 
6 76 



240 10 

25 93 

956 28 

330 60 

2,086 27 



$ 



77 50 
140 25 

85 76 
117 75 
120 67 



$ 225 80 
317 85 



56 35 

65 81 

161 60 

146 49 

107 05 

12 21 



47,720 83 

29,915 26 
6;463 10 



1,621 27 



3,639 18 



541 i« 



543 65 



549 51 



Amounts carried forward. 



$ 142,585 61 $3,887,604 25 



Cmmnittee on Finance. 
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Amounts brought forvrard 

Ga« Serrfcc Pipe aindL Fixtures in the following 
named School Buildinga: 

Englewood High $ 20 19 

Hyde Park High 193 54 

Northwest Division High 160 00 

South Chicago High 80 54 

West Division High 16132 

Armour Street 24 15 

Bancroft 65 55 

Brentano 17 15 

Carpenter 29*56 

Carter 40 00 

Chase 98 00 

Cooper 24 60 

Gladstone 113 39 

Goodrich 10 08 

Hamilton 229 05 

Hancock 24 60 

Holden 42 12 

J.N. Thorp IT 50 

John Ericsson 42 35 

Komensky 25 95 

La Fayette 21 60 

McPherson 15 00 

Mediil 1,26062 

Pacific 19 80 

Pickard 23 35 

Scammon 82 24 

Sherwood 47(0 

Thomas Chalmers 11 10 

Throop 2537 

Tilton 305 60 

Wells 46 07 



$ 142,686 61 $8,887,604 25 



Storm Houses at the following named School Build- 
ings: 

Andersen $ 78 65 

Brainard 11 15 

Drexel 27 15 

Farragut 100 68 

Fifty-fourth Street 45 20 

Foster 23 65 

Greenwood Avenue 77 80 

Hancock 178 70 

Hartigan , 88 43 

Hedges 59 15 

Henry Clay 91 29 

Holmes 80 33 

Lewis 164 75 

Lowell 215 62 

Madison Avenue 73 26 

Moseley 59 45 



8,166 28 



Amounts carried forward $ 1,375 25 $ 145,751 8i) $3,887,604 25 
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2.156 15 



A mounts brought forward % 1,375 25 % 146,751 89 13,887,604 25 

Oak Ridge 207 20 

Park Manor 45 61 

Scanlan 14 00 

Sherman 124 87 

Skinner 60 95 

South Englewood 90 90 

Taylor 164 77 

West Pullman 12 60 

Wicker Park 60 00 

Floor Tolt^ at the following named School Buildingti: 

Manual Training $ 125 00 

South Dielsion High ' 190 00 

Andersen 130 00 

Andersenvillo 55 00 

Belle Plaine 55 00 

Buckley 95 00 

Chicago Lawn 35 00 

Forest Hill 35 00 

Franklin 125 00 

Hammond 130 00 

Harrison 130 00 

Herman Baster 100 00 

Hermosa 55 00 

Jefferson Park 100 00 

Kelvyn Grove 100 00 

King 13000 

Knickerbocker 130 00 

M. W. Fuller 130 00 

Ninety-second Street 40 00 

Prescott 95 00 

Scammon 90 00 

Walsh 130 00 

Washburno 125 00 

Washington 125 00 

• 

Alterations and Improvements at the following 
named School Buildings: 

Manual Training, wash bowls $ 1,594 00 

coal shed 202 16 

Hyde Park High, dressing room 2,138 59 

Northwest Division High, drawing room 127 85 

West Division High, snow guards 120 00 

Agassiz, additional windows 64 37 

Bowen, curb wall 375 00 

Carter, increasing water supply — 293 67 

Douglas, speaking tubes 18 60 

** assembly hall 528 08 

Greenwood Avenue, passageway between 

buildings '. 719 42 

Amounts carried forward 



2,395 00 



6,169 63 



$150,303 04 $3,887,604 26 
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Amounts brought forward 

Hamilton, paving 

Hawthorne, electric bells 

Horace Greeley, platform 

trees 

John Ericsson, electric bells 

Jones, paving lot , . . . 

Lincoln, speaking tubes 

Manierre, coal shed 

MePherson, covered passageway 

Medill, electric bells 

Mowry Avenue, increasing water supply 

Peabody, dressing room 

Thomas Chalmers, scale 

West Pullman, speaking tubes 

Surveying 



$6,159 53 

1,015 00 

25 00 

5S64 

64 00 

39 25 

288 50 

22 00 

25 74 

135 40 

36 50 

50 00 

147 65 

140 96 

900 

1,146 00 



$ 150,303 04 S3,887,604 25 



Otneral Repairs: 

Masonry and brick work 

Lathing and plastering 

Mixed paints, oil, white lead, etc 

Calcimining 

Kepairing and painting roofs 

Repairing conductor pipes, cornices and gutters 

Renewal of and relining urinal troughs 

Plumbing, sewerage and gas fitting 

-Cleaning water closet vaults 

Window glass and putty 

Blackboards 

Cleaning buildings 

Repairing locks, new keys and key tags 

Hardware and nails 

Lumber for sidewalks, fences, etc 

Repairing cement floors 

Sash, doors and mouldings 

Carpenters' and laborers' wages 

Keep and care of horses 

Repairs to wagons, buggies and harness 

Whitewashing 

Relaying floors of old buildings 

Painting, irraining and oiling the interior woodwork of old 

buildings 

Painting exterior wood, brick, stone and metal work, 

fences, storm houses, etc 

Removing ashes and rubbish 

Fitting up Branches 

Delivery of lumber, hardware, nails, etc., supply room to 

school buildings 

Horses 

Restoring rented buildings 

Repairing Venetian blinds 

. Repairing scales 



9,363 17 



$ 2,252 62 

3,319 90 

6,925 78 

' 16.311 60 

6,052 12 

4,386 11 

723 32 

10,758 36 

362 05 

2,931 88 

12,710 49 

179 37 

68 01 

11,517 09 

20,788 97 

1,933 51 

969 05 

57,127 05 

6,165 56 

858 25 

1,689 85 

2,927 95 

7,579 80 

5,475 75 

4,517 82 

16,608 59 

5,465 12 

100 00 

1,027 03 

1,321 25 

379 15 



159,6(J6 21 



Amounts carried forward $213,432 40 $4,047,270 46 
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Amounts brougrht forward 

Moving: old buildings 

Repairing flag poles 

Shelving for drawing models, etc , 

Moving and Utting up offices, Schiller Building 

Heating Apparatus. 

Substiiuticm of Steam Heating Apparatus for Fur- 
ryaces at the following namtd School Buildings: 

Motley 

Parkside 

Ray 



Ventilating Apparatus 
School Buildings: 

Motley 

Parkside 

Ray 

Sherwood 

Thos. Chalmers 



at the foUovHng named 



Electric Service in the following named School 
Buildings: 

John McLaren 

Motley 

Parkside 

Ray 

Additions to Steam Heating Apparatus in the fol- 
lowing named School Buildings: 

West Division High 

John McLaren 

Supply Department 

Furnaces in tlie following named School Buildings: 

Hancock 

Hoerner 

J. L. Marsh 

Madison Avenue 

Norwood Park 

Parkside Branch 

Pickard 

Ryerson Branch 

(^overing Steam Pipes in the following named School 
Buildings: 

Englewood High 

Hyde Park High 

Agassiz 

Andersen 

Armour Street 

Arnold 

Audubon 



3,229 00 
2.650 00 
3,282 00 



$ 1,560 00 

1,950 00 

2,640 00 

200 00 

247 00 



$ 210 00 

1,095 00 

855 00 

1,100 00 



137 00 
189 00 
320 00 



458 00 
90 00 
663 00 
1,050 00 
290 00 
260 00 
329 00 
210 00 



412 69 

9 07 

74 81 

133 85 

95 18 

96 44 
287 45 



$213,432 40 $4,047,270 4» 
747 25 
207 64 
1,521 03 
8,239 22 
224,147 4i 



$9,16100 



6,597 00 



o,;ii 



260 00 



646 00 



3,350 00 



Amounts carried forward $ 1,109 49 $23,014 00 $4,271,417 90 



Comviittee on Fi/tiance, 
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Amounts brought forward . 



Avondale 

Bancroft 

Blaine 

Brentaiio 

Bryant 

Burroughs 

Calumet Avenue . 

Carter 

Chase 

Clarke 

Colman 

Columbus 

Dore 

Drummond 

Everett 

Farren 

Farragut 

George Rowland . 
George W. Curtis. 

Gladstone.! 

Graham 

Haven 

Hawthorne , 

Hayes 

Hedges 

Hendricks 

Holmes 

Horace Greeley. . . 

Huron Street 

Irving 

Jones 

Kershaw 

La Fayette 

Langland 

La Salle 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linne 

Logan 

Louis Nettelhorst 

Lowell 

Marshall 

McPherson 

Medill 

M.W. Fuller 

Motley 

Oak Street 

Ogden 

Parkside 

Peabody 

Ravenswocd 

Kay 

Kyerson 



Amounts carried forward 



$1,109 49 


212 89 


170 20 


99 83 


85 44 


236 27 


534 


6 40 


426 03 


327 88 


119 17 


200 44 


151 03 


36 86 


97 15 


192 01 


102 12 


318 69 


114 71 


101 05 


251 97 


7 77 


375 38 


384 70 


137 14 


141 19 


40 06 


356 57 


352 34 


88 22 


67 54 


40 56 


110 63 


115 80 


48 24 


12134 


155 18 


402 74 


18190 


178 43 


166 77 


103 30 


440 83 


875 71 


44145 


6 18 


201 63 


143 53 


160 05 


186 29 


354 07 


96 65 


235 36 


282 04 


$10,764 44 



823,014 00 $4,271,417 90 



$23,014 00 $4,271,417 90 
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Amounts brought forward. 

Ward 

Washinfirton 

West Pullman 

Work Shop 

Yale 



Venetian Blindg at the folUrwing named School 
Buildinoa: 

Northwest Division fllgrh 

Amerson 

Beale 

Calhoun 

Carter 

Cornell 

D. S. Wentworth 

Garfield 

Holmes 

Irving 

Jefferson 

Keith 

Kelvyn Grove 

Kosciusko 

Madison Avenue 

Polk Street 

Ryerson 

Schiller 

Sherman 

Skinner » 

Throop 

Von Humboldt 

Washington 

Webster 

Wells 

Woodlawn 

x aie •..••••• •••.••• •.••••• 

Construction of Outhouses in Yards of the follow- 
ing named School Buildings: 

Alcott 

Amerson 

Bralnard 

Fifty-fifth Street 

Henry Clay 

Irving Park 

Madison Avenue 

Norwood Park 

Oak Ridge 

Rogers Park 

Rogers Park Branch 

Taylor 



11,250 50 
2105 
14 62 
124 62 
20 33 
32 50 



I 1,511 72 $3,887,004 25 



$ 



12 00 
10 00 
20 50 
43 35 

225 00 
65 24 
07 00 

260 00 

23 70 
10100 

75 00 
411 22 

24 50 
40 00 
65 00 

16i 75 

700 00 

185 00 

105 75 

1 20 

84 10 

16 00 

344 24 

212 00 

58 00 

20 50 

327 42 



281 41 

33 60 

556 75 

220 46 

640c80 

21 00 

467 00 

65 11 

223 10 

1,236 02 

1,205 13 

3,003 00 



12,337 10 



3,708 47 



7,062 38 



Amounts carried forward. 



$25,600 67 $3,887,fiC4 25 
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766 19 
49 40 



Amounts brought forward 

ConsVnittion of Boiler Houses at the foUowing 
named School Buildings: 

Motley... $ 2,80600 

Parkside 6,659 00 

FHtting up Principals' Offices in the following named 
School Buildings: 

Brown $ 

Norwood Park 

Fitting up Laboratories in tht foUowing named 
High School Buildings: 

Calumet ? 43 00 

Englewood 24 76 

HydePark 5,677 70 

Jefferson 143 15 

Lake View 64 17 

Manual Training 2,856 81 

Marshall 22165 

Medill 2,889 83 

SouthChicago 1,552 03 

South Division 120 27 

WestDivision 2,317 26 

Fitting up Additional Booms in the foUowing named 
School Buildings: 

Amerson ? 299 97 

Blaine 86 05 

Brentano 71 36 

Chicago Lawn 263 25 

Elsdon 448 33 

Emerald Avenue 2,224 39 

Everett 2,212 39 

Forestville 274 68 

George Howland 49 75 

George W. Curtis 197 55 

Gladstone 38 96 

Graham 70 06 

Hancock 4,314 13 

Harvard 1,300 23 

Hawthorne 363 90 

Jeffrey Avenue 2,046 11 

J.N. Thorp 266 85 

John Ericsson 717 80 

John McLaren 3,627 22 

Kershaw 6,890 43 

LaSalle 68 85 

Madison Avenue 4,478 15 

McAllister 1,715 90 

M.W. Fuller 664 45 

Moseley 9 30 



125,000 67 $3,887,604 25 



9,365 00 



816 59 



15,809 62 



Amounts carried forward $32,200 07 $ 51,699 88 $3,887,604 25 
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Reports of Standing Committees. 



47.720 83 

29,915 26 
6;463 10 



1,621 27 



Amounts brought forward $32,200 07 $ 51,699 88 $3,887,604 25 

Mulligran 96103 

Ninety-second Street 850 46 

Parkside 3,718 62 

Ryerson 1,093 32 

Seward 27 75 

Sherwood 3,499 C3 

Thos. Chalmers 4,587 97 

W h i ttle r 782 59 

Alterations and Additions to Ray School Build- 
ing 

Fitting up Supply Room and Work Shop ..... 

Cement SidewaXks at the folXowing School BuUdinos : 

Doolittie $ 157 40 

Fairfield Avenue 153 00 

La Salle 436 87 

MediU 479 05 

Raymond 259 71 

Ravenswood 128 48 

Woodlawn 6 76 

Chanoing Main Entrances at the foVowing School 
BuUdings: 

Graham $ 240 10 

Hartigan 25 93 

Hedges 956 28 

Kershaw 330 60 

Lewis 2,086 27 

Slate Blackboards in the following School Build- 
ings: 

Everett $ 77 50 

John Ericsson 140 25 

McPherson 85 76 

Mulligan 117 75 

Whittler 120 67 

Fitting up Bath Rooms in the following School 
Buildings: 

Jones $ 225 80 

Washburne 317 85 

Driveways at the following School Buildings: 

Adams $ 56 35 

Belle Plalne 65 81 

Emerald Avenue 16160 

Harvard 146 49 

Ravenswood 107 05 

Woodlawn 12 21 

Amounts carried forward 



3,639 18 



541 93 



543 65 



549 51 



$ 142,585 61 $3,887,604 25 



Co7nmnittee on Finance* 
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Amounts brought forward 

Qa% Service Pipe and Fixtures in the following 
named School BuHdings: 

Engrlewood High $ 20 19 

Hyde Park High 193 54 

Northwest Division High , 160 00 

South Chicago High 80 54 

West Division High 151 32 

Armour Street 24 15 

Bancroft 65 55 

Brentanj 17 15 

Carpenter 29*56 

Carter 40 00 

Chase 98 00 

Cooper 24 60 

Gladstone 113 39 

Goodrich 10 08 

Hamilton 229 05 

Hancock 24 60 

Holden 42 12 

J.N. Thorp 17 50 

John Bricsdon 42 35 

Komensky 25 95 

La Fayette... 21 60 

McPherson 15 00 

Mediil 1,26062 

Pacific 19 80 

Pickard 23 36 

Soammon 82 24 

Sherwood 47 CO 

Thomas Chalmers 11 10 

Throop 2537 

Tilton 205 50 

Wells 46 07 



$ 142,585 61 $8,887,604 25 



Storm Htmsea at the following named School Build- 
ings: 

Andersen $ 

Brainard 

Drexel 

Farragut 

Fifty-fourth Street 

Foster 

Greenwood Avenue 

Hancock 

Hartigan 1 

Hedges 

Henry Clay 

Holmes 

Lewis 

Lowell 

Madison Avenue 

Moseley 



78 65 
11 16 
27 15 

100 68 
45 20 
23 65 
77 80 

178 70 
88 43 
59 15 
91 29 
80 33 

164 75 

215 62 
73 26 
59 45 



3,166 28 



Amounts carried forward $ 1,375 26 I 145,751 89 $3,887,604 25 
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Amounts brought forward. 

Oak Ridgre 

Park Manor 

Scanlan 

Sherman 

Skinner 

South Englewood 

Taylor 

West Pullman 

Wicker Park 



WUxQ Poles at thefoUowing named School Buildingif: 

Manual Training 

South Dielsion High ' 

Andersen 

Andersenvillo 

Belle Plaine 

Buckley 

Chicago Lawn 

Forest Hill 

Franklin 

Hammond 

Harrison 

Herman Baster 

Hermosa 

Jefferson Park 

Kelvyn Grove 

King 

Knickerbocker 

M. W. Fuller 

Ninety-second Street 

Prescott 

Scammon 

Walsh 

Washburne 

Washington 

• 

Alterations and Improvements at the following 
named School Buildings: 

Manual Training, wash bowls 

'* " coal shed 

Hyde Park High, dressing room. 

Northwest Division High, drawing room 

West Division High, snow guai*ds 

Agassiz, additional windows 

Bowen, curb wall 

Carter, increasing water supply — 

Douglas, speaking tubes 

" assembly hall 

Greenwood Avenue, passageway between 

buildings 



Amounts carried forward. 



1,375 25 

207 20 

45 61 

14 00 

124 87 

60 95 

90 90 

164 77 

12 60 

60 00 



$ 145,751 89 $3,887,604 25 



125 00 

190 00 

130 00 

55 00 

55 00 

95 00 

35 00 

35 00 

125 00 

130 00 

130 00 

100 00 

55 00 

100 00 

100 00 

130 00 

130 00 

130 00 

40 00 

95 00 

90 00 

130 00 

125 00 

125 00 



$ 1,594 00 

202 15 

2,126 59 

127 85 

120 00 

54 37 

875 00 

293 57 

18 50 

528 08 

719 42 



2,156 15 



2,395 00 



6,159 63 



$150,303 04 $3,887,604 25 
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Amounts brought forward 



Hamiltoii, paving 

Hawthorne, electric bells 

Horace G reeley, platform 

trees 

John Ericsson, electric bells 

Jones, paving lot , . . . 

Lincoln, speaking tubes 

Manierre, coal shed 

McPherson, covered passageway 

Medill, electric bells 

Mowry Avenue, increasing water supply 

PeabodJ^ dressing room 

Thomas Chalmers, scale 

West Pullman, speaking tubes 

Surveying 



$6,159 53 $ 150,308 04 $3,887,004 ^5 

1,015 00 

25 00 

53 64 

64 00 

39 25 

288 50 

22 00 

25 74 

135 40 

36 50 

50 00 

147 65 

140 96 

900 

1,146 00 



9,363 17 



$ 2,252 62 

3,319 90 

6,925 78 

^ 16.311 60 

6,052 12 

4,386 11 

723 32 

10,758 36 

362 05 

2,931 88 

12,710 49 

179 37 

68 01 

11,517 09 

20,788 97 

1,933 51 

969 05 

57,127 05 

6,165 56 

858 25 

1,689 85 

2,927 95 

7,579 80 



159,666 21 



General Repairs: 

Masonry and brick work 

Lathing and plastering 

Mixed paints, oil, white lead, etc 

Calcimining 

Repairing and painting roofs 

Repairing conductor pipes, cornices and gutters 

Renewalof and rellning urinal troughs 

Plumbing, sewerage and gas fitting 

CJleaning water closet vaults 

Window glass and putty 

Blackboards 

Cleaning buildings 

Repairing locks, new keys and key tags 

Hardware and nails 

Lumber for sidewalks, fences, etc 

Repairing cement floors 

Sash, doors and mouldings 

Carpenters' and laborers' wages 

Keep and care of horses 

Repairs to wagons, buggies and harness 

Whitewashing 

Relaying floors of old buildings 

Painting, graining and oiling the interior woodwork of old 

buildings 

Painting exterior wood, brick, stone and metal work, 

fences, storm houses, etc 

Removing ashes and rubbish 

Fitting up Branches 

Delivery of lumber, hardware, nails, etc., supply room to 

school buildings 

Horses 

Restoring rented buildings 

Repairing Venetian blinds 

Repairing scales 



Amounts carried forward $213,432 40 $4,047,270 46 



5,475 75 


4,517 82 


16,608 59 


5,465 12 


100 00 


1,027 03 


1,321 25 


379 15 
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Amounts brought forward 

Moving: old buildings 

Repairing flag poles 

Shelving for drawing models, etc 

Moving and Utting up offices, Schiller Building 

Heating Apparatus. 

Sub«tituii(m of Steam Heating Apparatus for Fur- 
naces at the following nam^d School Buildings: 

Motley 

Parkside 

Ray 



Ventilating Apparatus 
School BuiMinga: 

Motley 

Parkside 

Ray 

Sherwood 

Thos. Chalmers 



at the following named 



Electric Service in the following named School 
Buildings: 

John McLaren 

Motley 

Parkside 

Ray 

Additions to Steam Heating Apparatus in the fol- 
lowing named School Buildings: 

West Division High 

John McLaren 

Supply Department 

Furnaces in the following named School Buildings: 

Hancock 

Hoerner 

J. L. Marsh 

Madison Avenue 

Norwood Park 

Parkside Branch 

Pickard 

Ryerson Branch 

Covering Steam Pipes in the following named School 
Buildings: 

Englewood High 

Hyde Park High 

Agasslz , 

Andersen 

Armour Street 

Arnold : 

Audubon 



3,229 00 
2,650 00 
3,282 00 



$ 1,560 00 

1,950 00 

2,640 00 

200 00 

247 00 



$ 210 00 

1,095 00 

855 00 

1,100 00 



137 00 
189 00 
320 00 



458 00 
90 00 
663 00 
1,050 00 
290 00 
260 00 
329 00 
210 00 



412 69 

9 07 

74 81 

133 85 

95 18 

96 44 
287 45 



1213.432 40 $4,047,270 4& 
747 25 
207 54 
1,52103 

8,239 22 



224,147 4i 



$ 9,161 00 



6,597 00 



3,260 00 



646 00 



3,350 00 



Amounts carried forward $ 1,109 49 123,014 00 84,271,417 90 
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Amounts brought forward. 



$1,109 49 8^,014 00 $4,271,417 90 



Avondale 

Bancroft 

Blaine 

Brentano 

Bryant 

Burrougrbs 

Calumet Avenue . 

Carter 

Chase 

Clarke 

Colmau 

Columbus 

Dore 

Drummond 

Everett 

Farren . . 

Farragut 

George Rowland., 
George W. Curtis. 

Gladstone.; 

Graham 

Haven 

Hawthorne 

Hayes 

Hedges 

Hendricks 

Holmes 

Horace Greeley... 

Huron Street 

Irving 

Jones 

Kerehaw 

La Fayette 

Langland 

La Salle 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linne 

Logan 

Louis Nettelhorst 

Lowell 

Marshall 

McPherson 

Medill 

M.W. Fuller 

Motley 

Oak Street 

Ogden 

Parkslde 

Peabody 

Ravenswocd 

Kay 

Ryerson 



Amounts carried forward 



212 89 




170 20 




99 83 




85 44 




236 27 




534 




6 40 




426 02 




327 88 




119 17 




200 44 




15102 




36 86 




97 1.) 




192 01 




102 12 




318 69 




114 71 




10105 




251 97 




7 77 




275 28 




384 70 




137 14 




141 19 




40 06 




356 57 




352 34 




88 22 




67 54 




40 56 




110 63 




115 80 




48 24 




12134 




155 18 




402 74 


• 


18190 




178 43 




166 77 




103 30 




440 83 




375 71 




44145 




6 18 




201 63 




143 53 




160 05 




186 29 




354 07 




96 65 




235 36 




282 04 




$10,764 44 


$23,014 00 $4,271,417 90 
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Amounts brought forward $ 10,764 44 

Scammon 26 83 

Schiller 132 91 

Seward 411 84 

Sumner 315 80 

Taylor 232 10 

Thos. Chalmers 117 69 

Thos. Hoyne 143 09 

Von Humboldt 133 65 

Washburne 146 88 

W. C. Goudy 10 23 

West Pullman 270 07 

Wicker Park 93 57 

Woodlawn 346 05 

Yale 89 39 

Supply Room 18 47 



$23,014 00 $4,271,417 90 



13,253 01 



Miscellaneous— 

Ordinary Repairs to Steam Heating Apparatus $ 17,015 52 

Ordinary Repairs to Stoves and Furnaces 6,801 35 

Stoves 853 23 

Cut Lace Gaskets and Packing 752 01 

Engine and Cylinder Oil 515 75 

Air Valves 356 40 

Inspecting Boilers 442 00 

Boiler, Holden School 1,192 00 

Pump, Columbus School 130 00 28,058 26 

Apparatus and Furniture— 

Renewal of Old Seatsand Desks % 10.489 52 

Recitation Benches 343 00 

Principals' Desks 1,170 55 

Teachers' Tables 2,221 37 

Chairs 3,334 30 

Clocks 1,04175 

Repairing and Cleaning Clocks 411 45 

Book Cases and Wardi-obes 15,389 91 

Chart Easels 132 45 

Waste Paper Baskets 248 90 

Window Shades 981 57 

Plated Numbers, Letters and Name Plates 43 86 

Ink Wells and Glasses 1,197 02 

Repairing Old Furniture 8,879 14 

Drawing Tables 37 95 

Key Boards 108 05 

Typewriters 351 50 

Office Furniture 889 30 

Labor Reseating Class Rooms 2,869 90 

Model Cases 2,271 50 

Laboratory Tables, Cases, etc 1,382 67 

Amounts carried forward 



64.325 27 



53,795 66 
$4,389,538 83 



i. 
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Amounts brought forward $4,380,538 8a 

Rental of Property Occupied for School Purposes: 

School Fund Lots % 5,007 57 

Rooms and Buildings 71,294 35 

Offices of Board of Education 15,519 40 



Fuel: 

Soft Coal $108,822 12 

Hard Ctoal 31,674 98 

Pine Slabs 2.356 03 

Gas 16,214 12 

Carrjing in Coal 17 50 

Inspecting Scales 184 00 



School Supplies : 

Chalk Crayons $ 395 00 

Slate Pencils 1,623 29 

Lead Pencils 5,214 78 

Pen Holders 750 00 

Pens 3,688 75 

Writing Paper 8,820 00 

Cap Paper 4,285 89 

Note Paper 270 50 

Ink 45128 

Blank Books and Stationery 722 21 

City Directories 37 50 

Blackboard Rubbers * 719 00 

Slate Markers 65 52 

Rent of Telephone 476 39 

Wrapping Paper and Twine 423 63 

Insurance 40 00 

Postage and Postal Cards 3,421 60 

Telegram Charges 168 87 

Express Charges and Car Fare 160 37 

Ribbons for Medals and Diplomas 26 00 

Spelling Tablets 4,386 56 

Arithmetic Tablets 4,127 97 



School. Housk Supplies: 

Floor Brushes $4,523 36 

Corn Brooms 204 00 

DustBrushes 772 38 

Wool Dusters 390 39 

Scrub Brushes 174 00 

Stove Brushes 90 CO 

Whitewash Brushes 59 40 

Window Brushes 54 64 

Dust Pans 55 80 

Water Pails 13114 

House Savogran and Soap 1,108 29 

Sponges 343 13 



91,821 32 



159.268 -la 



40.275 11 



Amounts carried forward $ 7,9ll5 43 $M»80,e04 01 
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Amounts brought forward $7,005 43 $4,680,904 01 

Mops and Mop Handles 32175 

CoalHods 10140 

Ash Shovels 33 30 

Common Shovels 10 00 

Coal Scoops 184 51 

Snow Shovels. 81 00 

Wheelbarrows 1 14 00 

Rubber Hose 556 14 

Machine and Kerosene Oil 115 71 

Nubian Iron Enamel 300 00 

OllCans *. 154 93 

Lanterns, Wicks and Globes 80 86 

Axes and Ax Handles 69 60 

Ham mers 25 20 

Wrenches 17167 

Screwdrivers 3 48 

Thermometers 39 76 

Inl£ Vents 120 00 

Tin Cups and Chains 513 49 

Picks and Handles . 12 60 

Window Platforms 450 00 

Window Poles 83 52 

Letter boxes 141 52 

Call Bells and Gongrs 272 92 

Stove and Metal Polish 45 00 

Door Mats 1,388 00 

KeyRlngrs 25 08 

Gas and Con nectingr Meters 84142 

Rat and Mouse Traps 27 00 

Disinfectant 385 00 

Ice and Mineral Water for Offices 188 12 

Salt and Lime 70 00 

Deliverinjr Supplies 1,505 05 

Hose Reels 32 40 

Electric Lamps, etc 18 55 

Padlocks 113 48 

Grass Seed 44 50 

Police Badgres 18 00 

Matches and Sundries 17 36 

Lawn Mowers and Sprinklers 202 50 

Flagrs 440 70 

Step Ladders 405 60 

Mortar Hoes 24 10 

Post Augers 24 85 

Corks .' 8 52 

Carpet Sweeper 3 00 

Truck 13 00 

Towels, etc 133 23 

Stone Jugs 10 80 

Faucets 11 25 

Match Safes 10 50 



17,869 80 



Amount carried forward $4,698,773 81 
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Amount broujfht f or wai-d $4,698, m 3 81 

Printing and Advertising: 

Publication of Annual Report $ 2,325 71 

Publishing: Proceedings of Board 1,99173 

Miscellaneous 8,993 39 

Advct-tising 1,018 56 

Enfrrossioff Resolutions and Testimonials 759 85 

13,089 24 

Evening Sctiottls: 

Teachers' Salaries $115,127 75 

Engrineers' and Janitors' Salaries 11,580 65 

Qbs and Kerosene Oil 6,069 71 

Fuel 5,194 89 

Printinjr 264 53 

Posting Notices (Opening Evening Schools) 15 00 

Lamps and Fixtures 142 95 

DraniMng Tables 36 75 

Typewriters 210 00 

1:K,642 23 

School Librarieti^ etc, : 

Addition to School Libraries $ 1,484 52 

Supplementary Readers 18,968 76 

Text Books for Indigent Pupils (from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1894) 5,308 57 

Rebinding Library and Reference Books 780 28 

Maps, Charts, Globes and Reference Books 1,845 30 

Pianos and Organs 4,800 00 

Repairing, Tuning and Moving Pianos and Organs 406 85 

Lunch at Examination for Teachers' Certificates 90 00 

Rent (Schiller Theatre) 200 00 

Vaccinating (from Jan. 1 to June 29. 1895) 1,125 00 

35,0(»9 28 

Text Books: 

For Indigent Pupils (from Jan. 1 to June 29, 1895) 20,934 13 

Annexation: 

Matured Bonds $39,400 00 

Interest Coupons 41,764 20 

School Orders 342 50 

81,506 70 

District 5, Township 40, Ratige 13: 

Teachers' Salaries and Miscellaneous l,7]5 68 

District 10, Township 40, Range 13: 

Teachers' Salaries and Miscellaneous 380 45 

English High and Manual Training School— 

Salaries of Teachers $ 24,489 00 

Salariesof Engineers and Janitors 1,464 93 

Rent of Lot 1,527 57 

Fuel 1,049 98 

Gas 141 00 

Lumber 348 05 

Hardware, Nails, Glue, etc .322 38 

Amounts carried forward $29,342 91 $4,990,051 ;'2 
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Amounts brou«rht forward $39,342 91 $4,990,051 53 

Drawing Paper, Ink, etc 151 16 

Tools and Machinery, Carpentry Department 1,899 31 

Tools and Machinery, Foundry Department 387 21 

Foundry Supplies 1,039 16 

Reference Books, Maps, Charts, etc 133 58 

Books for Horn f Reading 182 60 

Laboratory Supplies 462 36 

Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus 289 79 

Benches and Drawer Tables 1,294 40 

Printing 64 75 

Ordinary Repairs to Steam Heating Apparatus 222 14 

MiscellHneous Repairs to Building 1,039 93 



High Schools— 

Salaries of Teachers $ 309,872 16 

Salaries of Engineers and Janitors 18,216 16 

Stenographer and Typewriter 360 00 

Fuel 9,37155 

Gas 1,048 98 

Reference Books, Maps, Charts, etc 1,522 09 

Ordinary Repairs to Steam Heating Apparatus 1.442 73 

Miscellaneous Repairs 10,491 19 

Seats and Desks, Window Shades, etc 289 50 

Supplies Drawing Department 903 68 

Printing, Ink, Etc 651 39 

Diplomas 714 80 

Philosophical Apparatus 2,936 24 

Laboratory Supplk'S 3,667 94 

Books for Home Reading 3,946 22 

Rent and Tuning Pianos 34 40 

Aquariums 75 00 

Gjrmnasium Apparatus 911 15 



Compulsory Education— 

Salaries of Superintendent and Clerk $ 2,671 34 

Salaries uf Attendance Agents 12,000,00 



Music- 
Salaries of Teachers $ 22,196 00 

Scnool Songs 89 45 

Music Charts 183 90 

Music Readers 2,379 84 

Printing 8 50 

Stenographer and Typewriter 405 00 



Drawing— 

Salaries of Teachers $ 16,434 25 

Models 1,405 80 

Drawing Paper 3,958 82 



36,509 29 



366,455 18 



14,671 34 



25,202 (;i» 



Amounts carried forward .?21,798 87 $5,432,950 02 
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Amounts brought forward $ 21,798 87 $5,432,950 02 

Printing: 105 25 

LeadPeneils 222 87 

Colored Pencils 256 50 

Colored Tablets 735 34 

Ciiarooal 6^2 50 

Charcoal Paper 268 00 

Charts 23 35 

Scissors 487 50 

Basketp 119 00 

Glue 4031 

Crayon 89 40 

Drawing: Hooks 585 00 

Plants, etc 4 00 

Frames, Hooks and Wire 88 08 

Drawing Kits 18 00 

Stenographer and Typewriter 405 00 



Physical Culture— 

Salaries of Teachers $ 11,570 50 

Wands 

Wand Racks 

Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells 

Indian Club and Dumb Bell Racks 

Printing 

German— 



Salaries of Teachers 

Text Books 

Printing 



Teachers' Training School— 

Salaries of Teachers $ 3,600 00 

Books 35 28 



Kindergartens- 

Salaries of Teachers $ 17,516 40 

Supplies 1,530 41 

Pianos 450 00 

Kent of Pianos 257 50 



25,928 95 



137 50 




82 90 




468 50 




268 65 




216 00 






12,744 05 


$118,091 54 


926 25 




199 53 






119,217 32 



Tuition— 
Cook County Board of Education 6,828 00 

College Preparatory School— 

Salaries of Teachers $ 5,881 64 

Text Books, etc 197 25 

Models 18 69 



6,097 58 



:i,6:i5 28 



19,754 31 

Amount carried forward $ 5,627,155 51 
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Amount brought forward 
Deaf Mute Schools— 



$5,e27,155 51 



Salaries of Teachers 

Fitting: up 157 W. Monroe Street 
Supplies : 



$ 6.819 50 

806 45 

20 05 



Manual Training in Grammar Scbools— 



Salaries of Teachers 

Tools and Miscellaneous Supplies 



Manual Training on Bridewell Grounds— 



New Building 

Salary of Superintendent of Construction 

Salary of Watchman 

Salaries of Teachers 

Text Books, Supplies, etc 



Legal Expenses— 

Abstracts of Tiile.... 

Court Costs 

Recording Deeds, etc 



School Census, 1894— 

Salary of Superintendent. 

Salaries of Clerks 

Salaries of Canvassers. . . 
Printing 



Contingent Fund— 

Vaccinating from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1894 

Printing in connection with Paynjent of Teachers by Check. 

Funeral Expenses 

Janitors' Services, Teachers' Institute 



Adams School Building— 
Paid Contractors on Account of Contracts annulled. 

PECiAL Assessments— 



s 


4,514 25 




1,565 69 


$ 40,359 62 




880 00 




25? 00 




1,766 25 




49 a5 


$ 


1,286 39 




86 70 




20 95 


$ 


130 00 




545 00 




2J3 00 




45 00 


S 


1,800 00 




267 42 




189 50 




27 00 





7,646 00 



6.079 94 



43,306 92 



1»394 04 



933 00 



2,273 92 



4,966 87 



Curbing, Filling and Paving Lincoln Street, Whittier School 

Ix)t 

Curbing, Filling and Paving Princeton Avenue, Hancock 

School Lot 

Curbing, Filling and Paving Princeton Avenue, Hendricks 

School rx)t 

Curbing, Filling and Paving Loomis Street, Loomis Street 

School Lot 

Curbing, Filling and Paving Fifty-seventh Street, Sherwood 

School Lot 

Curbing, Filling and Paving Soulhport Avenue, Blaine 

School Lot 



Amounts carried forward $ 2,291 18 $5,693,7r)6 20 



$ 173 19 


76 35 


5 12 


971 80 


1,057 63 


709 
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Amounts brought forward % 2,29118 $5,693,756 20 

Curbing, Filling and Paving Lubeck Street, Leavitt Street 
School Lot 

Curbing, Filling and Paving W. Harrison Street, Jno. 
Ericsson School Lot 

Curbing, Filling and Paving W. Twenty-sixth Street, Lawn- 
dale School Lot 

Curbing, Filling and Paving Washburne Avenue, Thos. 
Chalmers School Lot 

Curbing, Filling and Paving Washtenaw Avenue, La Fayette 
School Lot 

Curbing, Filling and Paving Oakley Avenue, Pickard School 
Lot 

Curbing, Filling and Paving Armitage Avenue, Pacific 
School Lot 

Curbing, Filling and Paving Armitage Avenue, He rmosa 
School Lot 

Curbing, Filling and Paving Maplewood Avenue, Bancroft 
School TiOt 

Curbing, Grading and Macadamizing Forty-fifth Street, 
Forrestville School Lot 

Curbing, Grading and Macadamizing Fiftieth Street, Ken- 
wood School Lot 

Curbing, Grading and Macadamizing Sixty-fourth Street, 
Woodlawn School Lot 

Curbing, Grading and Macadamizing Greenleaf Avenue, 
Rogers Park School Lot 

Curbing, Grading and Macadamizing Atlantic Street, Shei*- 
wood School Lot 

Grading and Paving Milton Avenue, Oak Street School Lot. 

Paving Thirty-fifth Street, J. R. Doolittle School Lot 

Paving Thirty-third Court, Thirty-third Court School Lot.. 

Paving Dnion Avenue, Kershaw School Lot 

Paving Vincennes Avenue, J. R. Doolittle School Lot 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Hirsch Street, Von Humboldt 
School Lot 79 97 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Washburne Avenue, Glad- 
stone School Lot 734 81 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Alleys, Jackson School Lot.. 295 62 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Prairie Avenue, Oak Ridge 
School Lot 406 80 

Curbing, Gmdlng and Paving Forty-first Street. Springer 
School Lot 

Curbing, Grading.and Paving Alley, Springer School Lot. . 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Alley, Farren School Lot 

Curbing. Grading and Paving Milwaukee Avenue, Avon- 
dale School Lot 

Curbing, Grading and Pavinj? Cornelia Street, Hamilton 
School Lot 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Seminary Avenue, Haw- 
thorne School Lot 

Curbing. Grading and Paving Alley, Knickerbocker School 
Lot 

Amounts carried forward $ 12,004 01 15,693,756:^0 



113 14 


246 21 


17 79 


378 04 


464 71 


190 81 


133 82 


95 97 


727 63 


95 77 


590 69 


77 54 


129 14 


385 75 


419 14 


980 62 


808 66 


473 44 


15 90 



159 15 


39 73 


55 84 


561 06 


206 33 


652 51 


276 34 
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Amounts brou«rht forward 1 12,004 01 $5,693,756 30 

Curblngr, Grading: and Paving Hirsch Street, Von Humboldt 

School Lot 80 fcl 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Arclier Avenue, Burroughs 

School Lot 171 61 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Thirty-sixth Street, Bur- 

rouglis School Lot 8 71 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Thirty-sixth Street, Brighton 

Park School Lot 214 82 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Alley, Calhoun School Lot. . 260 94 

Curbing, Grading and Paving West Congress Street, West 

Division High School Lot : 238 39 

Curbing, Grading and Paving West Congress Street, Mnr- 

quette School Lot 148 27 

Curbing. Grading and Paving System of Streets, Healy 

School Lot 93 

Curbing, Grading and Paving: Hirsch Street, Northwest 

Division High School Lot 33 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Alley, Hayes School Lot 589 08 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Alley, Raymond School Lot. . 87 86 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Market Street, Huron Street 

School Lot 3 48 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Alley, North Division High 

SchoolLot 153 20 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Alley, Adams School Lot. . . 184 34 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Lime Street, Brenan School 

Lot 1,005 73 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Alley, Huron Street School 

Lot 246 33 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Morgan Street, Soammon 

School Lot .' 486 54 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Alley, Monteflore School Lot. 300 68 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Hoffman Avenue, Goethe 

SchoolLot 164 79 

Curbing, Grading and Paving Dlversey Avenue, Brentano 

School Lot 1 94 

Curbing, Gradingand Paving Dlversey Avenue, Maplewood 

School Lot 99 02 

Lamp Posts on Noble Avenue, Noble Avenue between Paul- 
ina and Ashland Avenue School Lot 26 24 

Lamp Posts on Courtland Street, Langland School Lot 36 30 

Lamp Posts on Coblentz Street, Leavitt Street School Lot. . 5 18 

Lamp Posts on Clifford Avenue, Hawthorne School Lot 29 75 

Lamp Posts on Lubeck Street, Leavitt Street School Lot. . . 7 98 

Lamp Posts on Harrison Street, Jno Ericsson School Lot. . . 42 03 

Lamp Posts on Dearborn Street, Colman School Lot 20 64 

Lamp Posts on Spaulding Avenue, Geo. Howland School 

Lot 45 84 

Lamp Posts on Myrtle Avenue, Goethe School Lot 49 88 

Lamp Posts on Maplewood Avenue, Bancroft School Lot . . . 48 36 
Lamp Posts on St. Lawrence Avenue, St. Lawrence Ave- 
nue and Forty-ninth Street School Lot 36 50 

Lamp Posts on Forty-flrst Street, Springer School Lot 24 55 



Amounts carried forward % 16,S23 46 :?o,r)93,7r)G 20 




16,823 46 


15,693,756 2U 


28 67 




21 84 




51 92 




74 00 




222 




7 17 




235 90 




444 48 




255 96 
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Amounts brought forward • 

Lamp Posts on Lexington Avenue, Woodlawn School Lot.. 
Lamp Posts on Hope Avenue, Woodlawn Branch School Lot 

Lamp Posts on Wabash Avenue, Farren School Lot 

Lamp Posts on Jeffrey Avenue, Jeffrey Avenue and Seven- 
ty-first Street School Lot 

Lamp Posts on Princeton Avenue, Hendricks School Lot . . 
Lamp Posts on Fifty-sixth Street, Jackson Park Branch 

SciioolLot 

Cement Sidewalk on Yale Street, Yale School Lot 

Cement Sidewalk on Fiftieth Street, Kenwood School Lot. . 
Cement Sidewalk on Grace Avenue, Woodlawn School Lot.. 
Cement Sidewalk on Fifty-fourth street. Fifty-fourth Street 

School Lot 9 96 

Cement Sidewalk on Fairfield Avenue, Fairfield Avenue 

School Lot 2 76 

Cement Sidewalk on Kemper Place, Lincoln School Lot 22 68 

Plank Sidewalk on Washington Avenue, Bowmanville 

School Lot 48 18 

Water Service Pipes in Sixteenth Street, Geo. Howland 

School Lot 59 44 

Water Service Pipes in Diversey Avenue, Manlewood 

School Lot 8 58 

Water Service Pipes In Diversey Avenue, Brentano School 

Lot 23 04 

Water Service Pipes in Washburne Avenue, Gladstone 

School Lot 181 36 

Water Service Pipes in Keeney Avenue, Keeney Avenue 

School Lot 219 30 

Water Service Pipes in Longwood Branch School Lot 19 78 

Water Service Pipes in Loomis Street, Loomis Street School 

Lot 153 80 

Water Service Pipes in Oakley Street, Drexel Branch 

School Lot 61 90 

Water Service Pipes in Grove Streo^, Alice L. Barnard 

School Lot 

Drains in Keeney Avenue, Keeney Avenue School Lot 

Drains in Washburne Avenue, Gladstone School Lot 

Drains in Loomis Street, Loomis Street School Lot 

Drains in Thirty-third Court, Thirty-third Court School Lot 

Sewer in Robey Street, Hedges School Lot 

Sewer in Robey Street, Herman Raster School Lot 

Sewer in Langley Avenue, Brookline School Lot 

Sewer in Evans Avenue, Brookline School Lot 

Sewer in Washburne Avenue, Gladstone School Lot 

Sewer in Stone Avenue, Hoerner School Lot 

Sewer in Loomis Street, Loomis Street School Lot 

Sewer in One Hundredth Street, Taylor School Lot 

Sewer in Fifty-third Street, Fulton School Lot 

Sewer in Madison Avenue, Madison Avenue School Lot 

Sewer in Grove Avenue, Rogers Park Branch School Lot. . . 

Sewer in Divereey Avenue, Avondale School Lot 

Sewer in Hoyne Avenue, Audubon School Lot. 

Amounts carried forward $21,578 34 $5,693,756 20 
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Amounts brougfbt forward $ 21,578 84 $6,693,75620 

Sewer in Mara Avenue, A udubon School Lot 203 18 

Sewer in Ci-awford Avenue, Crawford School Lot 18 97 

Sewer in Crawford Avenue, Tilton School Lot 10 94 

Sewer in Crawford Avenue, Bryant School Lot 21 91 

Sewer in Crawford Avenue, Suroner School Lot 22 11 

Sewer in Diversey Avenue. Avondale School Lot 24 13 

Sewer in Sheridan Avenue, Avondale School Lot ' 100 17 

Sewer in Charles Avenue, Irving Park School Lot 285 90 

System of Sewers, West Pullman School Lot 56 39 

System of Sewers, Ellis Avenue and Seventy-second Street 

School Lot 276 48 

System of Sewers, McCauley Avenue and Hirsoh Street 

ScboolLot 4368 

System of Sewers, School Street School Lot 12 82 

System of Sewers, Bralnerd Branch School Lot 32 81 

System of Sewers, Carpenter Street School Lot 22 59 

System of Sewers, Martin Street School Lot 6 96 

System of Sewers, Dummy Junction Branch School Lot — 32 81 

System of Sewers, Fern wood School Lot. 39 87 

System of Sewers, Alice L. Barnard School Lot 121 36 

System of Sewers, Ninety-flfth Street School Lot 49 64 

System of Sewers, Longwood Branch School Lot 70 45 

System of Sewers, South Englewood School Lot 99 47 

System of Sewers, Park Manor School Lot 104 81 

System of Sewers, Hedges School Lot 101 16 

System of Sewers, Norwood Park School Lot 10 60 

System of Sewers, Sea nlan School Lot 39 53 

System of Sewers, Van Vlisslngen School Lot 41 84 

System of Sewers, Andersenville School Lot 67 8(> 

System of Sewers, Blaine School Lot ' 436 80 

System of Sewers, Brighton Park School Lot 57 01 

System of Sewers, Burroughs School Lot 80 76 

System of Sewers, Tilton School Lot 185 84 

System of Sewers, Sumner School Lot 108 98 

System of Sewers, Crawford School Lot 193 82 

System of Sewers, Bryant School Lot 401 8»i 

System of Sewers. Farragut School Lot 101 16 

System of Sewers, Elston Road Branch School Lot 45 32 

System of Sewers, Pacific School Lot 51 00 

Sprinkling Streets, M. W. Fuller School Lot 5 10 

Sprinkling Streets, St. Lawrence Avenue and Forty-ninth 

Street School Lot 9 86 

Sprinkling Streets, Holmes School Lot 19 61 

Straightening St. Lawrence Avenue, St. Lawrence Avenue 

and Forty-ninth Street i^chool Lot 70 72 

Straightening St. Lawrence Avenue, Forrest ville School Lot 5 00 

Opening Waubansia Avenue, WaiTen Avenue School Lot .. 20 72 
Opening Jeffrey Avenue, Jeffrey Avenue and Seventy -first 

Street School Lot 445 68 

Opening Jeffrey Avenue, Jeffrey Avenue and Seventy- 
fourth Street School Lot 200 18 

Improving Seventieth Street, Yale School Lot ' 771 24 

Amounts carried forward f 26.707 22 $5,693,756.20 
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Amounts brought forward $ 38,707 22 $5,693,756 JiO 

Improvinfi: Ballou Street, Waubansia Branch School Lot ... 102 86 

Redemption of Lot 25, Colman School Lot 25 50 

Cancellation Fees 26 55 

State, County and City Taxes, Noble Avenuo between Pau- 
lina Street and Ashland Avenue School Lot 76 97 

State, County and City Taxes, Noble Avenue and Blucher 
Street School Lot.: 62 29 

State, County and City Taxes, Phillips Avenue and Ninety- 
second Street School Lot 18 89 

State, County and City Taxes, Palatine Street and Homan 
Avenue Schoo) Lot 83 26 

State, County and: City Taxes, West Forty-ninth and Erie 
Streets School Lot 

State, County and City Taxes, Addition to Medill School Lot 

State, County and City Taxes, Addition to Amerson School 
Lot 

State, County and City Taxes, Greene School Lot 

State, County and City Taxes, Swing School Lot 

State, County and City Taxes, Woodlawn Branch School 
Lot : 

State, County and City Taxes, McCosh School Lot 

State, County and City Taxes, Jeffrey Avenue and Seventy- 
fourth Street School Lot 

State, County and City Taxes, Marshall School Lot 

State, County and City Taxes, Addition to M. W. Fuller 
SchoolLot 1900 

State, County and City Taxes, Addition to Oakdale School 
Lot 362 

State, County and City Taxes, Peabody School Lot 112 05 

State, County and City Taxes, Seward School Lot 36 64 

State, County and City Taxes, Addition to Von Humboldt 
SchoolLot 66 93 

State, County and City Taxes. Everts Avenue and Sixty- 
flrst Street School Lot 33 07 

State, County and City Taxes, Keeneyand Dickens Avenues 
SchoolLot 22 50 

State, County and City Taxes, St. Lawrence Avenue and 
Forty-ninth Street School Lot Ill 47 27,973 22 



28 24 


20 04 


10 52 


27 23 


68 33 


35 75 


1 44 


37 70 


235 15 



Total Expenditures on account of School Tax Fund. . . $5,721,729 42 
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SCHOOL FUND. 

Your Committee has audited the receipts and expenditures 
on account of the School Fund for the year ending June 29, 
1895, which are as follows: 

INVESTMENT ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand for investment June 30, 1894 ... $ 1,073 24 

One per cent, of six months interest on $14,000, 

City of Chicago 7 per cent. Bonds, in liquida- 
tion of premium paid thereon 70 00 

Twenty-two City of Chicago Bonds, Nos. 454 to 

465 inclusive, 1033.2603 and 2696 to 2703 inclusive, 

face value $1,000, each paid 22,000 00 

Sarah E. Burhans paid on account mortgage 

note 

An II B. Crawford's Mortgage Note paid 

James B. Campbell's Mortgage Note paid 

M. J. Tearney's Mortgage Note paid 

William M. Gager's Promissory Note 

Hannah T. Brazie's Mortgage Note paid 

Henry C. Willis' Mortgage Note paid 

From Treasurer Township 40 N., R. 14 E., division 

of funds 

From Treasurer Township 37 N., R. 14 E., division 

of funds 

EXPENDITURES. 

Carl C. Lindquist's Mortgage Note, due Sept. 22, 

1895 % 1,00000 

Carl C. Lindquist's Mortgage Note, due March 22, 

1899 8,50000 

Brica H. Billings' Mortgage Note, due March 15, 

1899 9,00000 

Orren V. Stookey's Mortgage Note, duo June 21, 

1897 3,500 00 

Harry S. Mecartney's Mortgage Note, due Jan. 

20,1896 4,50000 

Minnie W. Bowen's Mortgage Note, due Oct. 1, 

1897 7,500 00 



600 00 


■ 


4,500 00 




1,500 00 




7,500 00 




140 00 




50O 00 




500 00 




12 73 




192 38 






% 38,588 35 



$ 34,000 00 

Cash on hand for investment, June 29, 1895. 4,588 35 



38,688 35 



INCOME ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand June 30, 1894 $ 598 08 



Amounts carried forward $ 598 08 
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Amount bi*oiifi:ht forward % 598 08 

Of School Fund Property 247.482 43 

Siait School Tax: 

Balance for 1893 $ 68,128 59 

On Account for 1894 225,000 00 

293,128 59 

Interest on Investments: 

City of Chicago Bonds $ 4,803 75 

Village of Hyde Park School Bonds 360 00 

Promissory Notes 38 34 

Mortgage Loans 52,807 99 

58,010 08 

School Tax Fwid: 

Amount Transferred to Pay Teachers 2,891,500 00 

Miecelhnieous : 

Tuition Fees of Non-Resident Pu pils 3,914 00 

Interest and other Charges on M. J. Tearney 

Mortgage Loan as per Master's Decree 2,569 52 

Of Treasurer of Township 40 North, Range 13 
East, Chicago's Proportion of High School 

Fund of District 12 S 1,803 55 

Chicago's Proportion of Distributable Fund . . . 1,028 44 

On Account Township Fund 12 73 

2.844 72 

Corrections in Teachers' Pay Rolls 2,349 36 

$3,502,396 78 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries, Superintendents and Teachers S3,492,122 49 

Miscellaneous: 

Transferred to School Fund Principal $ 12 73 

Special Assessment No. 18,346 522 28 

Accrued Interest on Mortgage Notes Pur- 
chased 505 59 

Abstract of Title 28 50 

Rent of Box in National Safety Deposit Vault. 30 00 

Appraisers' Fees, District 10-40-13 30 00 * 

Legal Expense, Edward Roby, Attorney 700 00 

Division of Property, District 5-49-13 15 00 

Division of Property, Township 37 North, Range 

14East 30 00 

Dower of Margaret O'Donoghue in Barker Lot. 75 00 

Printing School Fund Property Blanks 16 25 

Master's Fees and Costs in Foreclosure Pro- 
ceedings 54 15 

2,019 50 

Expense in Connection with the Re-Appraisement 
of School Fund Property: 

Appraisers' Fees $ 4,500 00 

Attorney's Fee 1,000 00 

Amounts carried forward 9 6,500 00 13,494,141 99 
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Amounts brougrht forward §5,500 00 $3,494,141 99 

Expert's Services 350 00 

Detective's Services 170 00 

Stenographer's Services Ill 00 

Printing: Briefs 193 00 

Printing Lists of School Fund Property 16 00 

Plats of School Fund Property 100 00 

6,440 00 

Cash on hand in City Treasury June 29, 1895. . . . 1,814 79 



$3,502,396 78- 



INVESTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

Your Committee also reports that, in accordance with their 
duties as prescribed in Section 11 of the Rules and Regulations 
of the Board, they have examined the securities in the hands of 
the School Agent, representing the investment of the School 
Fund, and found them to agree with the record of the Fund 
kept in the oflSce of the Board. 



Amount of School Fund Principal June 30 

Accretions to Fund— 

Of Treasurer Towmhip 40 Norths Raiigc 13 East: 
Henry C. Willis' Mortgage Note $ 



John B. Foot's Mortgage Note 

Waldo F. Grant's Mortgage Note 

Hannah T. Brazie's Mortgage Note 

Sarah E. Burhans' Mortgage Note 

M. H. Reynolds' Promissory Note 

William D. Gager's Promissory Note . 
Frank L. Cleveland's Promissory Note. 
Cash 



Of Treasurer Towmhip 37 North, Range 14 East: 

Cash for Chicago's Proportion of Township 

Fund 

Charles E. Stacy's Mortgage Note 

A. B. Stevens'. Mortgage Note 

Henry Hosier's Mortgage Note 

Henry Rosler's Mortgage Note 

Thomas Farley's Mortgage Note 

Joseph McConnell's Mortgage Note 

N. Dearborn's Mortgage Note 

Peter Milieu's Mortgage Note 

F. W. Harrison's Mortgage Note 

Aug. Goetz's Mortgage Note 

Amounts carried forward 



500 00 

2,000 00 

1.500 00 

500 00 

2,700 00 

100 00 

140 00 

200 00 

12 73 



192 38 

500 00 

1,500 00 

1,200 00 

300 00 

300 00 

350 00 

400 00 

200 00 

900 00 

1,000 00 



$ 961,794 08 



7,652 73 



$ 6,842 38 $960,446 81 
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Amounts brought forward $ 6.842 38 $969,446 81 

Alice Smith's Mortgage Note 1,600 00 

Real Estate h:nown as ilegewisch Property — 1,500 00 

Real Bstate Icnown as Bartlett Property 400 00 



10,342 38 



Amount of School Fund Principal June 29. 1895 1979,789 19 

INVESTED AS FOIiLOWS: 

Bonds— 

19 City of Chicago 7 per cent Bonds % 19,000,00 

34 aty of Chicago Wt per cent. Bonds 11,960 00 

335 City of Chicago 4 per cent. Bonds 175,600 00 

15 City of Chicago 3-65 per cent. Bonds 1,500 00 

24 City of Chicago 354 per cent. Bonds 23,000 00 

16 Hyde Park 4Vi per cent. School Bonds 16,000 00 



Total Bonds S246,950 00 

Promissory Notes 500 00 

Mortgage Notes— 

John P. Neal and the Great W. R. R. Co., due 

May 1, 1938. interest 5 per cent 

James A. McCauley and Clifford A. Lake, due 

March 1, 1897, interest 6 per cent 

James A. McCauley and Clifford A. Lake, due 

March 1, 1897, interest 6 per cent 

Charles C. Housel, due Dec. 18, 1898, interest 6 

per cent 

Carl C. Lindquist, due Sept. 22, 1895, interest 6 

percent 

Carl C. Lindquist, due March 22, 1899, interest 

6 per cent 

Brita Helena Billings, due March 15, 1899, inter- 
est 6 per cent 

Orren V. Stookey, due June 21, 1897, interest 6i4 

per cent 

Sarah B. Burhans, duo Sept. 7, 1897, interest 6 

per cent 

John B. Foot, due Jan. 3, 1896, interest 6 per 

cent 

Waldo F. Grant, due Jan 11, 1896, interest 6 per 

cent 

Harry S. Mecartney, due Jan. 20, 1896, interest 

6 per cent 

Minnie W. Bo wen, due Oct. 1. 1897, interest 6 

percent 

Charles E. Stacy, due Dec. 1, 1897, interest 6 per 

cent 

A. B. Stevens, due Nov. 12, 1897, interest 6 per 

cent 

Henry Rosier, due Sept. 16, 1895, interest 6 per 

cent '. 

Amounts carried forward % 705,300 00 8 247,450 00 



$650,000 CO 


3,750 00 


3,750 00 


6,000 00 


1,000 00 


8,500 00 


9,000 00 


3,500 00 


2,100 00 


2,000 00 


1,500 00 


4,500 00 


7,500 00 


500 00 


1,500 00 


1,200 00 



300 00 


300 00 


350 00 


400 00 


200 00 


900 00 


1,000 00 


1,600 00 
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Amounts brought forward $705,300 00 $247,450 00 

Henry Rosier, due March 16, 1896, iutereei 6 per 

cent 

Thomas Farley, due Oct. 11, 1891, Interest 6 per 

cent 

Joseph McConnell, due Sept. 16, 1897, interest 6 

per cent 

N Dearborn, due Oct. 20, 1893, interest 6 per 

cent 

Peter Miilen, due March 16, 1894, interest 6 per 

cent 

F. W. Harrison, due March 17, 1894, interest 6 

l»er cent 

Aug:. Goetz, duo April 28, 1896, interest 6 per 

cent 

Alice Smith, due Nov. 28, 1897, interest 6 per 

cent 

Total Mortfirage Notes 710,350 00 

Real Estate— 

The "J. N. Barker Lot," being the S. 10 feet of 

Sub Lot 3, and the N. 10 feet of Sub Lot 4 of 

Lots 7 and 10, in Block 2, Fractional Section 16 

Add. taken in foreclosure of mortgage § 3,000 00 

The "Busby Lot," being the N. M of Lot 14, in 

Block 60, of Russell, Mather & Roberts' Add. 

to Chicago, taken in foreclosure of mortgage, 850 00 

The "Hegewisch Property," being Lot 5, in 

Block 10, in Adolph Hegewisch's Subdivision 

of part of S. Vt of Section 31, Township 37 

North, Range 15 East of 3d P. M., acquired 

by annexation of part of Township 37 N., R. 

14 E 1,500 00 

The "Bartlett Property," being Lots 55 and 66, 

in Block 4, in Hough & Reed's Add. to Wash- 
ington Heights, accjulred by annexation of 

part of Township 37 N., R. 14 E 400 00 



Total Real Estate 5,750 00 

Premium on Bonds Purchased '. .. 11,660 84 

Cash on hand for Investment June 29, 1895 4,588 35 



§979,789 19 
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SPECIAL FUNDS. 

Your Committee has also audited the receipts and expend- 
itures on account of the various special Funds, held in trust 
by the School Ageiit, for the year ending June 29, 1895, as 
follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Cashonhand June 30, 1894 $ 1,354 92 

Intertat on Principal Invested on Account of— 

Public School Relief Fund $ 3138 

George Howland Fund 70 00 

Carpenter Fund 20 00 

Michael Reese Fund 40 00 

Moseley Book Fund 212 50 

Newberry Fund •. 20 00 

W. K. Sullivan Fund 6 00 

Holden Fund 3 00 

CalhounFund 1100 

Sheldon Fund 50 00 

Jones Fund 30 00 

Foster Medal Fund 30 00 

Taylor Fund 100 00 

Hesing German Fund. 50 00 

673 88 

— S 2.028 80 

EXPENDITURES. 

Public School Relief Fund $ 399 54 

Foster Medal Fund 68 77 

SheldonFund 79 42 

Newberry Fund 57 52 

Hesing German Fund 18 44 

Holden Fund 50 75 

Moseley Book Fund 306 74 

Michael Ree'fee Fund 64 80 

Jones Fund 6180 

CalhounFund ., 14 15 

Carpenter Fund 6 50 

TaylorFund 87 26 

$ 1,215 69 

Cash in hands of School Agent June 29, 1895. ... 813 11 

$ 2,028 80 
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INVESTMENT OF SPECIAL FUNDS. 

Your Committee also reports that they have examined 
and found correct the securities in the hands of the School 
Agent, representing the Principals of the Special Funds, in- 
vested as follows: 

Carpenter Fund, City of Chicago 4 per cent. 

Bonds $ 1,000 (Xi 

Michael Reese Fund, City of Chicago 4 per cent. 

Bonds 2,000 00 

Newberry Fund, City of Chicago 4 per cent. 

Bonds 1,000 00 

W. K. Sullivan Fund, City of Chicago 4 i)er 

cent. Bonds 300 00 

Holden Fund, City of Chicago 4 per cent. Bonds 150 00 

Sheldon Fund, City of Chicago 4 per cent. 

Bonds 2,500 00 

Calhoun Fund, City of Chicago 4 per cent. 

Bonds $ 10000 

City Railway 454 per cent. Bonds 400 00 

500 00 

Moseley Book Fund, City of Chicago 3.65 per 

cent. Bonds $ 10,000 00 

Six per cent. Mortgage Note 1,000 00 

11,000 00 

Foster Medal Fund, 6 per cent. Mortgage Note. 1,000 00 

Jones Fund, 6 per cent. Mortgage Note 1,000 00 

George Howlnnd Fund, 7 per cent. Mortgage 

Note 1,000 00 



Total amount invested $ 21,450 00 
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JONATHAN BURR FUND. 

Your Committee submits the following statement of the 
receipts and expenditures on account of the Jonathan Burr 
Eund, held in trust by the City Comptroller for the use of 
Schools, for the year ending June 29, 1895: 

INCOME ACCOUNT. 

Two Years Intercut on Principal invested as follows: 

$8,000 in City of (^hicapro 7 per cent. Be nds $ 1,120 00 

12,000 in City of Cliicajfo 6 per cent. Bonds 240 00 

$6,700 in C) ty of Chicago 4 per cent. Bonds 536 00 

$500 in V\ty of Chicago 3.65 per cent. Bonds 36 50 

$15,000 in Cook County 5 per cent. Bonds 1,500 00 

$500 in Cook County 4 per cent. Bonds 40 00 

.? 3,472 50 

EXPENDITURES. 

Text Books for use of indigent pupils S 2,301 00 

Overdraft on City Treasurer 47H 92 

Cash on uand in ( Uty Treasury June 29, 18J)5. ... 092 58 

?^ 3.472 50 

Your Committee also submits a statement of the amount 
now invested on account of the Principal of the Jonathan Burr 
Fund, the revenue of which is applicable to the purchase of 
books of reference, apparatus, works of art, text books, etc., 
for the use of Schools: 

Amount of Principal of Jonathan Bifrr Fund, for use of 
schools as per last report * ;t>,700 00 

Principal of Fund June 29, \<y:> iS 32,700 m 

INVESTED AS FOT.LOW8: 

Eight City of Chicago 7 iHJr cent. Bonds 8 S,OfKj fX) 

Two City of Chicago 6 per *!ent. Bonds 2,000 U) 

Fourteen City of Chicago 4 per cent. Bonds <J,700 0^) 

One City of Chicago 3.65 per cent. B<ind 500 (X) 

Twenty-ont* Cook County .■> per cent. lionds 15,<XJ0 <J0 

One Cook ("oun'y 4 percent. Bon«l 5<if» W 

* .'{2.70r) it} 
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STATEMENT OF BONDED INDEBTEDNESS OF SUNDRY ANNEXED SCHOOL DISTItlCTS 
ASSUMED BY THE CITY OF CHICAGO, AND OUTSTANDING JUNE 29, 1895. 
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Total $769,170 

Net decrease in bonded indebtedness during: the school year, $38,170. 
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STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 

FINANCE. 

To the Board of Education of tlie City of Chicago : 

The total expenditure for the School year, ending June 
29th, 1895, is as follows : 

From School Taxes $ 5,721,729 42 

From Rents and State Taxes $ 600,532 49 

Miscellaneous 8,649 50 



From Moseley Book Fund, etc 1,215 69 

From Jonathan Burr Fund 2,301 00 



609,081 99 



3,516 69 



Total $6,334,328 10 

The principal items of expenditures have been: 

Teachers' Salaries in Primary and Grammar 

Schools $2,948,725 50 

Salaries to Teachers in High School and Spe- 
cial Studies (not included in the above) . . 543,396 99 

New School Buildings 934,950 86 

:N^ew School Sites 140,035 00 

General Repairs 224,147 44 

Evening Schools 138,642 23 

German 119,217 32 

High Schools, including Salaries . . . 366,455 18 

Office Employes 59,220 29 

Engineers and Janitors 326,307 06 

Fuel 169,268 75 

Manual Training 36,509 29 

Music 25,262 69 

Drawing 25,928 95 

Physical Culture 12,744 05 

College Preparatory 6,097 58 

Kindergartens 19,754 31 

As more than one-half of all expenditures is for salaries to 
teachei's, and as there is a constant increase from year to year 
regardless of the increase in the number of teachers, a review 
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of the subject will be instructive. The amount paid for 
teachers' salaries has been as follows : 
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$ 917,182 79 
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1,121,722 2(1 
1,217,027 39 
1,301,050 90 
1,407,003 17 
2,298.782 20 
2,555,821 22 
2,790,271 15 
3,034,255 07 
3,492,122 49 



The total amount of City taxes collected for H<?hool pur- 
poses has increased from $1,572,878 in 1885 to $7,riO(),()00 
in 1896. 

The increase of teachers' salaries this year in mori? than I Ti 
per cent, over that of last year, due largely U) u horiyjfuinl 
increase at the commencement of this sr;hool year of thi; Hultirion 
of all primary teachers for the first and Muumd yi^^avn, Tb*? 
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our pay-rolls for December and January, as contrary to our 
custom we have no money in the reserve fund on which we can 
rely, and unless the Collector, the City Treasurer and the 
Comptroller can be made to turn over promptly taxes collected 
for the schools, we will be placed in the embarrassing position 
of not being able to meet our pay-rolls during February or 
March either. 

It is the habit of the press and people in general to speak 
of our school teachers as overworked and underpaid, and the 
natural effect upon the teachers is bad. The children are entitled 
to the very best efforts of their teachers, but it is not in human 
nature to yield that when overworked and underpaid. For 
this reason it is important to ascertain what foundation there 
is for the charge, and, if found true, to correct it by increasing 
the salaries and reducing the hours of labor of the teachers in 
our schools. 

The City of Chicago has granted every dollar asked for in 
the name of the public schools, and does not intend to over- 
work and underpay the teachers of her children ; but if on the 
other hand it should be found that this cry of overwork and 
underpay is raised simply in order to gain the good will of the 
4,000 public teachers and their legions of influential friends, 
then Chicago has the right to ask that this slur upon her 
generosity and fairness should cease, and if our teachers can be 
made to realize that their hours of labor and their compensation 
is at least equal to if not better than their fellow laborers in 
other vocations, then they will become contented with their lot 
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and yield to the schools that devotion which cannot be ex- 
pected from overworked and underpaid servants of the public. 
Admitting, that, in relation to the comparatively few rich 
people and commercial proprietors, all wage earners are under- 
paid, and that their income for a year does not equal the ex- 
penditures of the former for a month, the real question is 
whether our teachers are as well paid as other wage earners. 
After graduating through the high school and attending the 
Gaining school for six months, the young girl is eligible to 
teach, and the lowest paid position is that of assistant in 
primary grades at a compensation of $450 per year, consisting 
of 200 days, equal to 1,000 hours, or at the rate of 45 cents 
per hour. This salary is gradually increased until it reaches 
$775 after five years, or 77|^ cents per hour. In the grammar 
schools the salaries start at $450 and end at $800 after five 
years, and $850 in the 8th grade. From this there is promo- 
tion to head assistants at about $1,000 per year, to the High 
Schools, to principalships, all the way up to $2,500 per year, 
and assistant superintendents at $4,000 per year. 

Nobody will claim that $450 per year is a large salary, but 
on the other hand where can a young girl earn so much the 
first year and only work five hours per day for 200 days. 
There is not a skilled mechanic, outside of a few trades where 
employment is spasmodic, who receive as much as 45 cents per 
hour. Certainly none who receive 80 cents per hour as all our 
teachers do after five years, regardless of merit. There are no 
clerks of either sex in Chicago who receive as much as 45 cents 
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per hour, and hardly a bookkeeper or commercial cashier who 
receivcB a^ much as 80 cents per hour. 

It is truthfully contended that the hours spent in the school 
rcK^m do not represent all the time given by the teacher to 
the service; but neither does the time spent in the office, store 
or shop represent all the time given by the clerk, mechanic or 
professional man. Much of their work and worry is done at 
home, and much of their time is spent in looking for work, 
while the teacher has a permanent tenure of office, unless re- 
moved on charges. 

The large army of stenographer's receive from $500 not to 
exceed $1,000 per year; and they work twice as many hours as 
the teachers do, must have a good general besides a special 
education before they can get employment at all, and, wlien 
they do get it, it is very often uncertain and always more or 
less unpleasant. 

In view of these comparisons and in view of the fact that the 
poorest teacher in our schools after five years, receives at least 
$775 per year, is it not an insult to the city and to the teachers 
to charge that they are underpaid or overworked ? There is 
not a laborer in all America who pretends to work at all who 
is not willing to work twice as many hours and give lots of 
time to coming and going and worry besides. 

In the case of our special teachers the comparison is still 
more interesting, and as special teaching is usually paid by the 
hour, wo will make our comparisons by the hour. In drawing, 
the pay is ^l-OO per hour, and gradually advances until after 
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five years it is 31.60 per hour. In sioging it is from $1.40 per 
hour to 31.80 per hour. In languages we pay 75 cents per 
hour the first year, gradually up to ?1.60 per hour, and then 
we have supervisors and assistants in these various studies who 
receive from $2,200 to ?3,000 per year. Very few of our 
special teachers receive as little as $1,000 per year, more 
receive $1,500 per year. 

The system of paying salaries by checks instead of in 
currency ha^ been in successful operation for a year, and has 
been a complete success in every way. Its extension to the 
evening teachers and other employes is much desired. Section 
26, Article 6, of the Illinois School Law, reads as follows: 

"All moneys raised by taxation for School purposes or 
received from the State Common School Fund, or from any 
other source for School purposes shall be held by the City 
Treasurer as a special fund for School purposes, subject to 
the order of the Board of Education, upon warrants to be 
countersigned by the Mayor and City Clerk." 

There can be no mistake as to the meaning of this law. It 
means that as soon as the City Treasurer receives the taxes he 
shall set apart and hold as a special fund what proportion has 
been levied for School purposes, and it has been so understood 
until recently, and it has been so practiced until the present 
administration. So scrupulous in the matter was Comptroller 
Ackerman in 1894, that when he needed $200,000 he asked it 
as a loan frona the Finance Committee of the Board of Edu- 
cation and gave his note for it payable on demand, while the 
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"^xs^^ixX administration has not only refused to set apai-t the 
pi\>pi>rtion of taxes levied for School purposes and hold it as a 
special fund, but has refused to honor warrants drawn upon 
funds collected for School purposes. 

On being informed that the City Comptroller has court 
decision to back his action, your Committee addressed him a 
letter asking to have such decision pointed out, but have no 
reply, and hence conclude that no such opinion exists. The 
Comptroller claims that he has the privilege to distribute the 
School funds whenever he chooses. Such contention is pre- 
posterous. In the first place the school law does not recognise 
at all such an official as a City Comptroller but only the City 
Treasurer, the Mayor and City Clerk, and none of these last 
officials has any control over the School funds except to 
countersign the warrants. It is the City Treasurer, and he 
alono, who has custody of the School funds, and he and not 
the Comptroller is directed to hold thern as a special fund for 
School purposes. The Comptroller has no more to do with 
the School funds than any other appointee of the Mayor, except 
to ascertain the exact amount of them, and in behalf of the 
Mayor to keep track of the vouchers drawn against them. 

The law was passed expressly to prevent the Comptroller 
or any other municipal officer from meddling with the School 
funds or diverting them to any other than School purposes. A 
municipal administration having spent all its funds, and being 
permitted to also spend the School funds, might precipitate a 
condition of affairs where our public schools would have to be 
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closed for lack of funds. It was to prevent this that the law 
provided that the City Treasurer should hold the School funds 
as a special fund for ScJwol purposes and no other purposes, 
and the time when the City Treasurer is to hold them as a 
special fund is when he gets hold of them, and not when any- 
body tells him to do so, or after they have already been 
unlawfully diverted. 

The resolution of the Board of Education ordering its 
attorney by ujandamus proceedings to compel the proper 
authorities to comply with the school law, should be pressed in 
order to check the insidious attack upon the sacredness of 
school funds. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Robert Lindblom, 
J. P. Mallette. 
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To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago: 

Your Committee on School Fund Property, realizing 
that the past year has been an eventful period in the his- 
tory of the property under its charge, has deemed it ad- 
visable to present a somewhat detailed report of its pro- 
ceedings, for the purpose of placing before the Board of 
Education and the general public complete and reliable 
information concerning the important interests committed 
to its care. 

With this brief explanation of its reasons for departing 
from the precedent established by its predecessors, your 
Committee respectfully presents its report, as follows : 

THE SCHOOL FUND PROPERTY. 

The real estate comprised under the above heading con- 
sists of certain portions of Section 16, in this Township; 
also of sundry tracts of land in different parts of the city, 
the title to which has been acquired by the foreclosure of 
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mortgages, given to secure loans of money belonging to 
the school fund, and by the annexation of other munici- 
palities to the City of Chicago. 

By far the most valuable portion of the real estate in 
question is that which is included in Section 16 of this 
Township, which was donated by the United States Gov- 
ernment to the State of Illinois for the support of schools. 
Said Section is bounded on the North by Madison Street, 
on the East by State Street, on the South by Twelfth 
Street, and on the West by Halsted Street. During the 
early days of the city, this property was under the charge 
and control of the municipal authorities, and disposition 
was made of the largest part of this valuable tract, by 
sales from time to time, for sums of money which now ap- 
pear to have been insignificant in amount. 

The entire block bounded by State, Madison, Monroe 
and Dearborn Streets, known as Block 142 in the School 
Section Addition to Chicago, was reserved, as were also 
sundry pieces of real estate on South Clark Street, Harri- 
son Street, Pacific Avenue, West Madison Street, Canal, 
Halsted and West Jackson Streets, the revenue from 
which is used solely for the purpose of paying teachers. 

THE LEASES OF SCHOOL FUND PROPERTY. 

The portions of School Fund Property hereinbefore 
mentioned as constituting parts of Section 16, are occu- 
pied by tenants of the Board of Education, who hold under 
leases from the Board made in the year 1880. It will not 
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be attempted in this connection to enumerate in detail the 
lengthy and somewhat .cumbersome provisions of these 
leases, but it will be necessary to direct attention to a few 
of the salient points of the same in order to arrive at a 
correct understanding of the present status of the property. 

Attention is, therefore, directed to the following pro- 
visions contained in said leases, to-wit: 

1. The original term of the leases was for fifty years, 
that is to say, from May 8, 1880, to May 8, 1930. 

2. The rent is payable quarterly in advance on the 8th 
day of May, August, November and February in each year, 
and upon failure to pay the rent promptly, a penalty of 
25 per cent of the amount due may be added for the neg- 
lect. 

3. The rent for the first five years was a fixed amount, 
specified in the various leases, and for the second and each 
succeeding five years the rent was fixed at an amount equal 
to six per cent, of the true cash value of the land, as deter- 
mined by three appraisers to be appointed by the Board of 
Education. 

4. The lessees agree to be absolutely bound by such 
appraisements, and to be estopped from objecting to any 
matter connected with the action of such appraisers, unless 
such objection be made in writing to the Board of Educa- 
tion, and filed with the clerk of the Board within thirty 
days after the filing of the appraisement. 

5. The lessee must pay all water rates, taxes, duties 
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and assessments which may be imposed upon the land or 
upon the improvements thereon. 

6. The leases also contain full and adequate, though 
somewhat unwieldy, provisions to prevent the use of the 
premises for unlawful purposes, and providing for the dis- 
position of the buildings upon the termination of the 
contract. 

In the year 1885 appraisers were appointed by the 
Board of Education, pursuant to the provisions of the 
various leases, and said appraisers, pursuant to their duty 
in that behalf, made a valuation of the property in ques- 
tion as a basis for the determination of the amount of rent 
to be paid for the ensuing five years. 

The actions of the appraisers in making this valuation, 
as well as the valuation itself, were received with great 
dissatisfaction on the part of the lessees, who claimed that 
the appraisers had disregarded their duties by receiving 
improper evidence, and by refusing to receive the state- 
ments of the lessees, and especially because the appraisers 
had sought to obtain some information as to the rental 
value of the buildings located upon the land in question, 
and the profits which the various lessees derived from their 
respective holdings. 

As a result of this dissatisfaction on the part of the 
lessees, numerous chancery proceedings were instituted by 
said lessees for the purpose of setting aside the valuation, 
and for the purpose of compelling concessions from the 
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Board of Education and preventing a forfeiture of the 
leases. 

The litigation commenced in this manner was continued 
for a period of three years, and during that time the rents 
as they became due were deposited with the First National 
Bank pending the result of the controversy, so that the 
Board was unable to make any use of this portion of its 
income until the final settlement of the litigation. 

It is not intended in this connection to rehearse the 
details of the controversy between the Board and its 
tenants resulting from the appraisement of 1885, especially 
as a full account of all such matters is fully set forth in 
the School Report of 1888, to which reference is hereby 
made for further particulars. 

A compromise of all matters in dispute was finally 
effected and resulted in a supplemental agreement or lease, 
dated June 15, 1888, whereby the terms of the original 
leases were modified in some particulars, but it was ex- 
pressly provided in said supplemental agreement that the 
original leases should stand and be in full force and effect, 
according to their terms as originally executed and delivered, 
except as expressly changed and modified by said supple- 
mental agreement. 

The changes and modifications of the original leases 
which were effected by said supplemental agreement may 
be briefly enumerated as follows, to- wit : 

1. A provision was inserted under which each appraise- 
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ment of the land in question should be for ten years instead 
of five years. 

2. An important change was made in the method of 
appointing appraisers, by which modification the several 
lessees are enabled to have a voice in the appointment of 
these appraisers, the provision in that respect being as fol- 
lows : 

''That in lieu of the method of appointing appraisers 
for the purpose of ascertaining, determining and fixing the 
amount of rent to be paid for said demised land, as pro- 
vided in and by terms of said lealse, and this supplement 
thereto, appraisers shall be appointed as follows : 

The Board of Education of the City of Chicago, any 
Judge holding the Circuit Court of the United States in 
and for the Northern District of Illinois for the time being, 
and the Judge of the Probate Court of Cook County, Illi- 
nois, or the successor of said Court having probate juris- 
diction for the time being, shall each appoint one discreet 
male resident of the City of Chicago, not interested as 
lessee or mortgagee of school property in said city, to de- 
termine under oath first duly taken, the true cash value of 
said demised land at the time of such appraisal, exclusive 
of the improvements thereon. " 

3. Various provisions were inserted, by which the 
lessees have notice of the proceedings of the appraisers, 
and are enabled to present their cases to the appraisers as 
fully as they may desire. 
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4. A provision by which the right reserved to the 
lessor to forfeit said lease for any cause shall not be exer- 
cised until after sixty days' notice to the lessee. 

5. The extension of the time for the termination of the 
lease from the year 1930 to the year 1985. 

6. That no appraisal made at any time under the lease 
or supplement should be operative or binding upon the 
parties, if the value of the demised land be thereby found 
or fixed at a sum less than eighty per cent, of the appraised 
value of said land, as found by the appraisement of 1885. 

7. The provisions by which the Board of Education is 
given the power, upon satisfactory evidence, to remove 
any person or persons for neglect, omission or refusal to 
act as such appraiser. 

8. The provisions contained in the sixth paragraph of 
the supplemental agreement, by which it is made the duty 
of the lessees to furnish the appraisers, promptly on request, 
a statement, showing the rental receipts and disbursements 
on account of the improvements upon the land for the five 
years, as near as may be, next preceding the time of the 
appraisement. 

9. The provision by which, in case of vacancies occur- 
ring among the appraisers, and delays in making or report- 
ing of such appraisement in consequence thereof, the time 
for making the appraisement may be extended to the 1st 
day of July next ensuing. 

The foregoing brief recapitulation of the more import- 
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ant of the provisions, covenants and agreements contained 
in the various leases of those parcels of School Fund prop- 
erty which are located in Section 16 aforesaid, will serve 
to give a general idea of the character of the tenure which 
is enjoyed by the respective lessees, and will also aid in 
arriving at an understanding of the proceedings in connec- 
tion with the recent valuation of the property. 

THE RECENT APPRAISEMENT. 

During the latter part of the year 1894, in view of the 
near approach of the period when it would be necessary to 
consider the question of the appointment of appraisers, as 
provided by the leases, for the purpose of obtaining a re- 
valuation of the land in order to determine the rental for 
the ensuing ten years, a large number of the lessees showed 
a disposition to enter into negotiations with the Board of 
Education, for the purpose of obtaining a modification of 
the existing leases, whereby the provisions for a re-valua- 
tion every ten years might be abandoned, and the premises 
covered by the respective leases be held for the balance of 
the term at a fixed or graduated rental. 

This question was the subject of frequent discussion 
between your Committee and representatives of the vari- 
ous lessees, but it seemed to be diflicult to arrive at any 
definite conclusion, on account of the hesitancy of the 
lessees in naming an amount which they would be willing 
to pay respectively, in case the leases were modified as 
above indicated. While it was generally admitted that 
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there should be a large increase io the rent under the pro- 
posed changed conditions, the several lessees seemed to 
be unwilling to make a positive oflPer to pay an increased 
amount of rental which, in the opinion of your Committee, 
was commensurate with the very great increase in the 
value of the property during the past ten years, but, on 
the other hand, there seemed to be a disposition on the 
part of the lessees to ascertain what amount of rental 
would be satisfactory to the Board, with a view of taking 
the same under advisement, and, if possible, complying 
with the wishes of the Board in the matter. 

Under these circumstances, a sub-committee, consisting 
of three members of this Committee, was appointed to in- 
vestigate and report a valuation of the various parcels of 
real estate which could be taken as a basis of negotiation 
with the various lessees, with a view to determining the 
ren-: which should be paid for the different parcels of real 
estate, in case the proposed modifications of the leases 
should be adopted. The members of this sub-committee 
performed the duties with which they were charged in a 
diligent, careful and painstaking manner, and in due sea- 
son placed your Committee in possession of a large amount 
of valuable information, by means of which your Com- 
mittee was enabled to place a valuation upon the land in 
question, which could be taken as a basis for negotiation 
with the respective tenants thereof. The valuations which 
were thus obtained were liberal in amount, but were in- 
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tended to be onlj^ tentative, and not intended to be under- 
stood as constituting the final judgment of the Committee 
or the Board as to the exact value of the property. 

Notwithstanding the willingness shown by your Com- 
mittee to meet the lessees in a spirit of entire fairness for 
the purpose of adjusting all matters pertaining to the ad- 
justment of the rent, no conclusions were reached, except 
in the cases of Mr. John M. Smyth and the Chicago Daily 
News Company, and a brief review of the settlement ef- 
fected in these cases may not be out of place in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. John M. Smyth is the lessee of Lot 1, in Block 1, 
in the School Section Addition, said premises being im- 
proved by a building known asNos. 150 to 164 West Mad- 
ison Street. Under the appraisement of 1885, the rental 
paid by him for said premises was $6,139.50 per year, be- 
ing 6 per cent upon the valuation of $102,325.00. He 
oflPered to pay a rental of $11,000.00 per annum for the 
balance of the term until 1985 which oflPer was accepted by 
the Board upon the recommendation of your Committee, 
and the existing lease with Mr. Smyth was modified in 
such a manner as to waive future appraisements of the 
property. 

The Chicago Daily News Company is the lessee of Lot 
6, in Block 55, in the Original Town of Chicago, improved 
by a building known as Nos. 175 to 181 Madison Street. 
The rental paid by said Company under the appraisement 
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of 1885 was $8,400.00, being 6 per cent of the valuation 
of $140,000. This Company offered to pay a rental of 
$13,200.00 per year for the next five years, and $14,400.00 
per year for the balance of the term until 1985 which offer 
was accepted by the Board upon the recommendation of 
your Committee, and the lease of the Chicago Daily News 
Company was modified in accordance with such agreement. 
Your Committee believes that th€%greements reached 
in these two cases were in all respects advantageous for. the 
school interests, especially in view of the fact that in both 
cases the property is improved with adequate buildings, 
suflicient for many years to come, so that it cannot 
be reasonably expected that the revenue of the lessees 
derived from the property in question will be materially 
increased in the future by the erection of larger structures. 

Your Committee also found upon investigation that the 
demand for real estate upon the portions of Madison street 
upon which these two parcels of property are located has 
materially decreased during the past five years, and believes 
that it would be doubtful if the Board of Education could 
make a lease of these two pieces of property upon any 
more favorable terms than those under which the property 
is leased to the present lessees. 

As heretofore stated, it was impossible for an agree- 
ment to be reached with any of the lessees with the excep- 
tion of the tw^o cases before noted and, therefore, it became 
necessary to take steps to secure the appointment of the 
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appraisers, in accordance with the provisions of the lease. 
Thereupon, at its meeting held on February 20, 1895, the 
Board of Education appointed Hon. John McLaren as one 
of the appraisers for the purposes above indicated and, 
pursuant to the order of the Board, an application was 
mnde by the attorney of the Board to the Hon. Christian 
C. Kohlsaat, judge of the Probate Court of this county, 
and to the Hon. Peter S. Grosscup, who was then holding 
the Circuit Court of the United States, in and for the 
Northern District of Illinois, to appoint appraisers under 
the authority vested in them respectively by the leases in 
question. Great care was taken to notify each one of the 
lessees of the application made by the Board to the judges 
above named, and on all occasions when the matter was 
under discussion before either of the judges before men- 
tioned the lessees were either present in person or repre- 
sented by counsel, who discussed at great length all legal 
questions involved in the matter. The names of a large 
number of persons were considered by the judges having 
the appointing power and submitted to the representatives 
of the lessees, with a view to securing the appointment of 
persons as appraisers who would be in all respects satisfac- 
tory to the lessees. 

On Tuesday, March 5, 1895, Judge Kohlsaat appointed 
Gwyun Garnett as one of the appraisers, and shortly after- 
wards David G, Hamilton, Esq., was appointed as one of 
the appraisers by Judge Grosscup, thus completing the 
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number of the appraisers as required by the leases. Before 
entering upon the duties of his office, Mr. Hamilton found 
that his private affairs and engagements were of such a 
character as would render it impossible for him to serve as 
an appraiser and, therefore, tendered his resignation. 

After numerous consultations with Judge Grosscup and 
the lessees, for the purpose of securing an appointment as 
appraiser which would be satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned, Judge Grosscup appointed the Hon. Eugene Gary 
as such appraiser in the place of Mr. Hamilton, resigned, 
such appointment being made March 22, 1895. 

It is proper to note in this connection that at all times 
whenever the matter of the appointment of an appraiser 
was under consideration by the judges above named, the 
representatives of the Board of Education studiously 
refrained from making any recommendation whatever as 
to the person to be appointed, preferring to leave the 
matter entirely to the judges in whom the appointing 
power was vested by the provisions of the leases. 

Immediately thereafter, the appraisers entered upon 
the performance of the duties with which they were charged 
in the various leases, and, as your Committee is informed 
and believes, the provisions of the various leases were in 
all respects strictly observed in the making of the appraise- 
ment. 

The conclusions reached by the appraisers as to the 
value of the various parcels of property subject to appraise- 
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ment was reported to the Board of Education within the 
time provided for in the leases, and thereby the amount of 
rental to be received by the Board for the next ten years 
was determined. The result of the appraisement has been 
heretofore made public in the records of the Board and in 
the press of the City, but it is deemed advisable to present 
herewith a tabulated statement, showing the various par- 
cels of property, together with the valuation and rental 
under the appraisement of 1885, and the valuation and 
rental under the appraisement of 1895 : 
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The inspection and the analysis of the foregoing table 
will show that the Board of Education and the citizens of 
Chicago have every reason to be gratified with the results 
of the appraisement, although probably the valuation as 
reported by the appraisers is not equal to the actual cash 
value of the real estate in question, if the same was free of 
incumbrances of every kind, and subject to sale in the open 
market. The appraisers, in making the valuation, no doubt 
realized that it was necessary to be somewhat conservative, 
as the appraisement established the rental for ten years 
only, and in all probability they excluded every considera- 
tion of a speculative character, tending to affect the value 
of the property, and paid due regard to the rights of the 
tenant in each case. 

Your Committee feels that the appraisers individually 
and collectively are entitled to the sincere thanks of the 
Board of Education and of the several lessees, as well as 
the citizens and taxpayers of Chicago, for the earnest, faith- 
ful and impartial manner in which they have scrutinized 
and considered the great mass of evidence submitted to 
them, concerning the, value of the property in question, 
and for reporting a valuation which appears to have been 
generally regarded as conservative, fair and impartial. 
That such is the opinion of the lessees unanimously appears 
from the fact that no objection whatever to the appraise- 
ment, or anything connected therewith, has been filed by 
the lessees, or any of them, as provided by the leases in 
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cases where dissatisfaction with the appraisement exists on 
the part of the lessees. Your Coramittee, therefore, con- 
siders itself fully warranted in reporting that the appraise- 
ment has been accepted by the lessees without objection in 
any case. 

PROPOSALS ON THE PART OF SUNDRY LESSEES, 

NOW PENDING. 

Since the filing of the appraisement in the manner and 
at about the time above set forth, some of the lessees have 
submitted proposals to the Board of Education, with a 
view to obtaining the consent of the Board to a modifica- 
tion of the existing leases held by them respectively, 
whereby the provisions therein contained, relating to a re- 
valuation of the property every ten years, may be waived 
and the property held at a fixed rental for the balance of 
the term. Your Committee believes that it is for the best 
interests of the propertj'^ and of the school interests gen- 
erally that such a modification of the existing leases be 
made in all cases where a satisfactory agreement as to the 
amount of rental to be paid and the character of the im- 
provements to be maintained upon the property can be 
reached with the lessees. Such also seems to be the gen- 
eral opinion of all persons who are qualified to speak with 
authority upon the subject, including the appraisers who 
have recently given so much time and attention to the con- 
sideration of the present status of the property. 

At the time when the leases were originally made, it 
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was quite common to make leases containing a clause pro- 
viding for the revaluation at stated periods, but since the 
year 1880 the conditions have so changed in regard to im- 
provements in the down town district, that it now does not 
seem to be feasible either to the owners or tenants to exe- 
cute leases of this kind, owing to the fact that in the case 
of such a lease being made, the owner is usually obliged to 
accept a rental considerably below the market value of the 
property, and the tenant experiences great difficulty in dis- 
posing of his leasehold in case he should desire to do so, or 
in obtaining a loan upon the same for the purpose of erect- 
ing suitable improvements. 

Your Committee, however, realizes that before recom- 
mending any such modification in the existing leases, there 
should be a satisfactory agreement as to the amount of 
rental to be paid, and also a proper arrangement tending 
to secure suitable improvements upon the property. The 
buildings now located upon Block 142 in the School Sec- 
tion Addition are in the main inadequate and unsuitable 
for the Block, which is generally admitted to be, and 
probably is, the most valuable block in the entire City of 
Chicago, and this inadequacy in improvements has con- 
tributed as much as anything to the tendency of the busi- 
ness establishments on State Street to move further south- 
ward. With a view to counteracting this tendency, and 
for the purpose of enhancing the value of the land in ques- 
tion, your Committee is disposed to recommend in all cases 
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where satisfactory arrangements can be made with lessees 
for the modification of the leases, as before indicated, such 
agreement should be made. 

Owing to the importance of the subject, and the neces- 
sity for deliberation your Committee has been unable to 
consider fully the proposals made by the lessees, except 
in three cases, namely, Messrs. Hannah & Hogg, The 
Tribune Company, and Mrs. Caroline F. Wilson. 

In the case of Messrs. Hannah & Hogg, who are the 
lessees of Lot 6, in Block 58, in the Original Town of 
Chicago, known as Nos. 81 to 87 Madison Street, an agree- 
ment has been reached, whereby Messrs. Hannah & Hogg 
agree to pay the rental established by the recent appraise- 
ment during the next ten years, and thereafter to pay for 
the balance of the term the same rental, with an addition 
of an amount equal to 5 per cent, of said rental, and have 
also agreed to erect a modern building upon said premises, 
within the next five years, which shall cost not less than 
the sum of $250,000. 

In the case of the Tribune Company and Mrs. Caroline 
F. Wilson, there seemed to be no reason for questioning 
the adequacy of the improvements existing upon the said 
premises, the building leased by Mrs. Wilson having been 
remodeled during recent years at a great expense, and the 
Tribune Building being a first class, fire-proof structure, 
in every way suited for the location and the purpose for 
which it is used. In the two cases last mentioned, an 
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agreement was reached, whereby the lessees agreed to pay 
the rental established by the recent appraisement for the 
next ten years, and 5 per cent, addition thereto for the bal- 
ance of the time, until 1985. These settlements are, as 
your Committee believes, advantageous to the school 
interests, and your Committee will have no hesitancy in 
recommending an acceptance of similar proposals, where 
satisfactory agreements are reached as to the amount of 
rental to be paid, and the character of the improvements 
to be maintained upon the lots, although your Committee 
does not wish to be understood as recommending that in 
all cases agreements be made with other lessees upon pre- 
cisely the same terms as those adopted in the cases above 
mentioned. 

It is the intention and expectation of your Committee 
to give careful attention to the propositions which are now 
pending, and after a full consideration of all matters relat- 
ing to each case, to report to the Board, making such rec- 
ommendations as shall seem to be warranted by a due 
regard for the best interests of the school fund. 

In conclusion your Committee takes occasion to say 
that the services rendered by Mr. Donald L. Morrill, attor- 
ney of the Board, merit the approbation of the community 
at large. His contentions in behalf of the Board were so 
manifestly fair ; he displayed legal acumen of such high 
order as to commend his utterances to the Board of Ap- 
praisers, and that he and your Committee were sustained 
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is proper subject for congratulation. Lessor and lessee 

alike join in paying further tribute to Mr. MorriJl for the 

uniform courtesy displayed by him throughout the period 

of appraisement. 

M. J. Keane, 

Thomas Brenan, 

Thomas Cusack, 

D. R. Cameron, 

Rqbt. Lindblom, 

A. S. Trude, 

F. M. Blount. 

Committee on Sclwol Fund Property, 
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Committee on Buildings and Grounds. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago: 

Your Committee on Buildings and Grounds respect- 
fully submits the following report of the work supervised 
by them during the school year beginning July 1, 1894, 
and ending July 1, 1895. 

Owing to causes which it is not easy to define, the 
attendance roll of our schools showed a phenomenal in- 
crease at the opening of the schools in September, 1894. 
About 25,000 pupils more entered the schools at that time 
than were on the rolls at the close of the school year, 
June 30, 1894. This condition of alBTairs rendered neces- 
sary extraordinary eflPorts on the part of the officers of the 
Board and your Committee in order that the children 
might be received and accommodated. Double divisions 
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and rented rooms were of necessity somewhat increased, 
but only twenty pupils were reported at the end of 
September as having been temporarily excluded from 
school by reason of a lack of seating capacity. This is 
gratifying in the extreme, and yet the situation is not 
what it should be, or possible to be until the Board 
has erected and provided school buildings in suflScient 
number to care for all the children of the city. Were 
sufficient funds forthcoming, it would be only a matter of 
time when all the children could go to school all day in 
the best of quarters. 

The aim of the Committee has been to use the funds at 
their disposal for the erection of buildings, where most 
needed. This is not always an easy problem to solve, and 
it is even more difficult to convince the citizens of any one 
crowded or insufficiently accommodated district that it is 
necessary that some other section of the city should receive 
relief before their own. 

In view of the pressing needs for increased accommoda- 
tions, it has been the policy of the Committee to hasten 
the erection of new buildings as much as possible. With 
this end in view, and having in mind the fact that the 
sooner a building is begun, the sooner it will be completed 
and made available for use, your Committee instructed the 
architect to prepare as many plans as possible, and the 
close of the year finds nearly the entire sum, viz : 
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$1,050,000.00, allotted for new buildings already provided 
for and the structures under contract. Twenty-one buildings 
containing nearly 300 rooms with capacity for about 15,000 
pupils, have been begun within the year, 14 of these 
within the past six months beginning January 1, 1895, all 
of which are being pushed to completion as rapidly as 
possible. 

Betweea July 1 and December 31, 1895, it will 
probably be possible to put under way from six to eight 
additional buildings, and when the tax levy for 1896 
becomes available during the early spring of next year, 
the work of providing buildings should be accelerated and 
expedited by every means within the power of the Board. 

The results of next year's work will undoubtedly demon- 
strate whether or not the Board must resort to heroic 
methods in order to raise sufficient funds to bring the 
school facilities of the city up to the needs of its growing 
population. 

The City Council appropriated for the year 1895 the 
sum of $5,905,800.00 for the use of schools, of which 
$1,925,000.00 was set aside by the Board for the use of 
the Committee on Buildings and Grounds. This sum was 
wholly insufficient to meet the demands of the situation. 
The amount appropriated for the use of this Committee 
for 1896 is $2,660,000.00, and it is to be hoped that 
every effort will be made by the Board to see to it that 
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the entire sum is made available for the uses intended. 
This will probably permit the erection of twenty to twenty- 
five new schools, which with those now building, will go 
« long way toward furnishing the needed accommodations. 
The accompanying tables show the number of build- 
ings completed and placed under contract during the 
.school year: 
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Your Committee believes the policy of purchasing sites 
in advance of the actual needs of the Board, where land is 
cheap, to be a wise one. This has been fully demonstrated 
during the past year. The Board has been compelled to 
expend a large sum for sites in localities where the price 
of ground was coniparatively high. The buildings thereon 
had to be purchased. These were of considerable value 
to the owners, but of no use to the Board and were sold 



for almost nothing. 



SCHOOL SITES. 



During the past year there has been expended for the 

purchase of new sites and of adjoining lots to increase the 

size of old sites, the sum of $134,785. The location, size 

and cost of the several lots were as follows : 

Noble Avenue— Soutb f ront,between Ashland Avenue 
and Paulina Street 132x133 feet, equidistant from 
and to relieve the following schools: Audubon, 
Agassiz, Hamilton, Hawthorne and Lake View 
No. 5, at a cost of $12,300 00 

Henry Street— 24x124 feet, for the enlargement of 

the Medill School site, at a cost of 3,500 00 

West 50th Street— 50x120 feet, for the enlargement 

of the Amerson School site, at a cost of 2,000 OO 

Champlain Avenue— West front, between 65th and 
66th Streets. Balance of purchase money 
amounting to 1,660 00 

Northeast Cor. Orchard and Center Streets— 
297.57x125 feet, for enlargement of a High School 
site, at a cost of 50,000 00 
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Northeast Corner Paulina and 36th Streets— 
200.5x126.55 feet, for the relief of the Brighton 
School District, at a cost of 8,700 00 

Superior Avenue— Between 89th and 90th Streets, 
25x140 feet, for the enlargement of the J. N. 
Thprp School site, at a cost of 2,200 00 

Northwest Cor. Palatine St. and Homan Ave.— 
200x149.5 feet, to grant much needed relief to 
the district west of Douglas Park between 
Douglas Boulevard and the tracks of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, at a cost of 11,500 00 

Southeast Cor. Noble Avenue and Blucher St.— 
187.24x132.3 feet, will relieve the Agassiz, Haw- 
thorne and Louis Nettelhorst Schools, and will 
furnish school facilities for a district east of Hal- 
sted Street that is at present practically unpro- 
vided for on account of the distance to any of the 
schools mentioned above, at a cost of 30,500 00 

Wallace Street— 24.5x125.16 feet, for the enlarge- 
ment of the Healy School site, at a cost of 3,200 00 

St. Lawrence Avenue— 25x12d.01 feet, for the en- 
largement of the Forestville School site, at a cost 
of 2,125 00 

Southeast Cor. West 49th Jand Erie Streets— 
210x120.55 feet, lo relieve the Amerson and More- 
land Branch School Districts, and provide accom- 
modations for the territory west of said schools, 
and adjoining the city limits, at a cost of 6,000 00 

Clark Street between 117th and 118th Streets— 
50x120 feet, for the enlargement of the Scanlan 
School site, at a cost of 1.200 00 

In addition to the land purchased, an exchange was 
made with the Northwestern Elevated Railway Co., of the 
Adams School site, for 265x125.31 feet on Townsend 
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Street, west front, between Chicago Avenue and Chestnut 
Street. 

The City of Chicago also acquired title in trust to 
198.91x200.32 feet, located on the Southwest corner of 
Vine and Prospect Streets in Mont Clare, the gift of 
Thomas A. Rutherford to the Board of Education for 
school purposes. 

Your Committee desires to express its high apprecia- 
tion of the work performed by the architect and his 
department. We believe the school buildings erected 
during the past two years are equal, if not superior, to 
anything of the kind in this country. During the past 
year, the Board has been benefited by the low prices of labor 
and material, and by careful supervision the quality of the 
work has been greatly improved. Without being too 
ornate, thus involving unnecessary expense, the exterior 
appearance of our buildings has been greatly beautified. 
The structures have a character of their own that cannot 
fail to impress itself upon anyone who will take the time to 
inspect and study them from an architectural standpoint. 
The interior arrangements have been made a matter of 
careful consideration, and have been changed for the 
better in many- important particulars. Special attention 
has been paid to the matter of stability in all the new 
buildings. Foundations, walls and floors have been 
strengthened ; metal lath and patent plaster introduced 
until a semi-fire proof condition has been attained. The 
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number of cubic feet of air space for each pupil has also 
been increased, and with the best of facilities for ventila- 
tion and light, the health of all the pupils is protected 
beyond anything heretofore known in our schools. 

The Chief Engineer has made constant improvements 
in the construction of heating and ventilating apparatus. 
It is especially gratifying to note that this has been 
done at a marked reduction of cost, and without im- 
pairment of efficiency. Wherever the limited amount 
of funds at the disposal of the Committee has permitted, 
it has been our endeavor to improve the plumbing and 
sanitary condition of the buildings by removing obsolete 
and old fixtures, and replacing them by the best modern 
apparatus. Moreover, as fast as the furnaces of the older 
structures have reached a condition when it would not be 
economical or wise to repair them, these buildings have 
been furnished with the latest and most approved systems 
of steam heating and mechanical ventilation. 

ABATEMENT OF THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 

A new departure was taken last year in order to con- 
form to the city ordinance with regard to the smoke 
nuisance. The boilers in fifteen steam heated buildings 
and also the hot air furnaces in two buildings, were 
equipped with devices for burning natural gas. The 
results obtained were, in the main, satisfactory. Some 
difficulty was experienced in properly heating a few of the 
buildings in the coldest weather. 
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Specifications were drawn and bids invited for smoke- 
less furnaces, setting forth what would be required of the 
various devices as regards their ability to abate smoke 
without reducing the horse power of the boilers. Bids 
were received from several contractors, but owing to the 
lateness of the season and the present condition of the 
finances at the disposal of the Board, it was deemed 
advisable to lay the question over until next winter, at 
which time it is the intention of the Committee on Build- 
ings and Grounds to make a series of tests with a number 
of devices. 

The care of all the buildings eventually devolves upon 
the Business Manager whose work during the past yenr 
has been performed in the same thorough and conscientious 
manner which has characterized it through the years he 
has held this most responsible position. 

While insisting upon the strictest economy, it has been 

our object to keep the buildings and property of the 

Board in thorough repair, and we believe the buildings 

and grounds belonging to the school system of Chicago 

will be found to be in every respect in first class condition. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Wm. H. Beebe. 

E. G. Halle. 

J. P. Mallette. 
Wallace F. Kirk. 
Max a. Drezmal. 

F. H. Blount. 

L. O KOHTZ. 



REPORT 



OF 



COMMITTEE ON THE ENGLISH HIGH AND 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 



To the Board of Education of the City of Chicago: 

Your Committee on the English High and Manual 
Training School for the school year 1894-5 presents the 
following report: 

The year just closed has been the most successful year 
in the history of the school, both in the quantity and 
the quality of the work done and in the number of 
students who have received instruction in its course of 
study. It is not necessary to give lists of the articles 
made, as they have been on public exhibition, and the 
greater number of them are still at the school and can be 
seen by any one interested in the work of the school. It 
is sufficient to say that the articles made compare well in 
quality, finish and number, with those made in many 
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establishments where similar articles* are manufactured 
for the general markets. 

The enrollment for the year was 389, an increase of 
121 over the preceding year. The capacity of the building 
was taxed to its utmost and a room had to be secured 
outside of the main building where one class was seated 
for its academic work. 

There is every indication of a largely increased attend- 
ance in September, 1895, as more than 300 of the boys 
who completed the course in the Grammar School last 
June have signified their intention of entering the school 
at the opening of the new school year. It will be impos- 
sible to accommodate more than 200 of this number, and 
some plans should be laid so that none may need to be 
turned away. 

In the opinion of the Committee a new and better 
location should be sought out at once, and steps taken as 
soon as possible to plan and erect a building suitable in 
every respect for the needs of the school. 

Undoubtedly the erection of suitable buildings in the 
different sections of the city for schools of this kind would 
result in an amazing increase in the number of students 
wishing to take courses of instruction offered in them. 

The Committee does not feel that it oversteps the 
rights that belong to it, if, in addition to the above, it 
recommends the extension of manual training into the 
grammar grades of all the schools in which it is not now a 
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part of the course, so that every pupil may have an oppor- 
tunity to bring himself into touch with the world of indus- 
Jtry that surrounds him. 

The Schools are not doing what they can and ought to 
do for the student, if they leave him with no ideas beyond 
those found in the text books. A knowledge of the facts 
and forces that make up the great every day working 
world and a determination to be a part of it, and a skill 
that will make him a part of it, should be the inheritance 
of every child. 

For every one that can gain a living by head work 
alone a myriad must gain it by hand work. To educate 
the mental faculties alone is discrimination of the worst 
kind in favor of the few against the many. The child 
should be taught at the earliest age possible that, as a man, 
he will be expected to earn his own living. He should be 
taught to respect labor and self-support, and to abhor the 
easy-going, self-seeking, time-serving ideas that afflict so 
many of our young people. He should be taught that 
honest self-support is noble. His instruction should be 
not alone by maxims, but typical tools should be placed in 
his hands and he should be taught to use them in the con- 
struction of properly planned and graded exercises at as 
early an age as his strength will allow. 

In this way the formative and susceptible period of the 
child's life will not be lost to industrial occupations. The 
average child would rather make something than to play, 
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and, taking advantage of this, much time could be saved 

in learning some useful occupation that is too often 

« 

devoted to acquiring idle and vicious habits. 

In the waste time between the ages of nine and sixteen 
all the elements of some useful trade could be acquired, 
and still plenty of time be left for recreation and school. 
Indeed many educators claim that two hours per day taken 
bodily from the academic work of the school and devoted 
to manual training tends to increase both the quality 
and quantity of the academic work. 

Again, the duty of the school is to make good citizens, 
and no man can be a good citizen unless he has the skill 
and power to earn a living and accumulate property. The 
empty form of ^'hurrahing for the flag" goes but a little 
way in creating patriots when compared with the owner- 
ship of a dollar of the country that the flag represents. 

An anarchist endowed with property becomes a law 
and order man, a whig decorated with titles becomes an 
ardent tory, and thus many criminals, who have become so 
because the ability to earn a livelihood was wanting at 
some critical period of life, if giv,en an opportunity to 
earn an honest living will take it and live honest men 
thereafter. 

In view, then, of the fact that the schools would do 
the greatest amount possible to make those who receive 
instruction in them independent, self supporting and patri- 
otic citizens, your Committee recommends that manual 
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training of a suitable kind be made a part of the course in 
all the Grammar Schools of the City of Chicago, and that 
said work be placed under the control of a special 
superintendent. And in this connection we take pleasure 
in reporting that a special appropriation of twenty-five 
thousand dollars has been made by the City Council for 
the introduction of Manual Training in the Grammar 
Schools, available January, 1896. 

Your Committee also desire to call your attention to 
the new School at the Bridewell, which will be a Manual 
Training School, and would suggest that it be placed 
under the direct control of the Committee on English 
llio:h and Manual Training School. 

James P. Mallette, 
Caroline K. Sherman, 
Wallace F. Ktrk. 

Committee. 



REPORT 

OF 



Committee on Special Funds and Prizes. 



In 1887 Mr. Ferd. W. Peck, of the Committee on 
Judiciary of the Board of Education, reported as follows : 

" I also believe tliat the legal authority is ample to not only 
justify this Board in maintaining these deaf mute schools, but the 
law, as expounded by the highest legal authorities, seems to com- 
pel this Board within reasonable bounds to maintain them as long 
as there are children, within the school age, resident within its 
jurisdiction." 

It was decided from this portion of the report that 
deaf mute children living in our city had a legal right to 
an education from the public school funds of our city. 
There are a number of good reasons why deaf mute schools 
should be maintained in our city, but it is unnecessary for us 
to go into these reasons at the present time. It is sufficient 
to say that under the construction of the law these children 
must be provided with an education. At present the City 
of Chicago is maintaining four deaf mute schools, two on 
the West Side, one on the North and one on the South 
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Side, with an enrollment of sixty-five pupils in all the 
schools, at a cost per capita for teachers alone of over 
1100. For a period of about three months your Commit- 
tee has made careful investigation of our Deaf Mute 
Schools and we submit to you some of our observations. 
At first a visit was made to the Melville W. Fuller School 
located at 42d street and St. Lawrence avenue. Since 
September 1st sixteen pupils were enrolled, and on Dece^i- 
ber 5th when your Committee visited the school six pupils 
were in attendance. The day was very pleasant, in fact, 
such a day when every child well enough to be out 
would hardly have remained indoors. We found a 
teacher, Mrs. C(»ombs, engaged in instructing these chil- 
dren, whose ages ranged from six to eighteen years, in 
grades from 1st to 7th. Upon questioning the teacher and 
the children and some of the parents who called upon youi 
Committee in answer to a letter, the following statements 
were elicited : Bennie Ursin, 8 years old, lives in Windsor 
Park and is brought to school each day and taken home by 
an older boy, railroad fare being paid twice a day for two 
boys. He had been absent three days since September Ist. 
Herman Tegmeyer, 15 years old, lives at 2927 Went worth 
avenue, rides both ways and had been absent 22 days. 
Max Dreir, 10 years old, lives at 518 West 42d street, walks 
one way, absent 26 days. Henry Schneider, 15 years old, 
lives at 3948 Atlantic avenue, walks one way, absent 14 
days. Carrie Bushick, 15^ years old, 356 115th street. 
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Giino, absent 41 days, absence caused by parents being 
unable to pay car fare. Harry Hortop, 13 years old, 271 
Huron street, absent eight days, rides both ways. Mabel 
Jansen, seven years old, 7042 Oglesby avenue, came seven 
days and discontinued, as she had no one to bring her and 
was too small to come alone. She was formerly brought 
by Carrie Bushick who was obliged to leave school on 
account of inability to pay car fare. Emma Kuccyinski, 
8535 Superior avenue, 18 years old, absent two days, 
rides both ways, Deaf Mute church pays her car fare. 
William Osborn, 7050 Cottage Grove avenue, 6 years old, 
came six days and stopped, too small to come alone. 
Mr. Bushick states that his daughter was formerly a pupil 
at Jacksonville, but that he was obliged to bring her 
back home, as his daughter could not stand it there. 
Mr. Shampier states that it is ten miles from his home 
t > the school and a trip of twenty miles each day is 
to;) much for his daughter, especially in winter, so that he 
htid his daughter discontinue going to school for the 
])rescnt. The next school visited was the West Monroe 
Street School, which is the hirgest and best equipped of 
our deaf mute schools, located at 159 West Monroe street. 
The visit was made on December 7th. The enrollment on 
September 1st was 29. The following facts were found 
regarding this school : Max Breese, 12 years old, Hins- 
dale, came six days and left, no money for car fare. Geo. 
Gillette, 13 years old, 2172 38th street, absent seven days, 
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rides both ways. Henry Jacobson, 15 Wemple street. 8 
years old, absent three days, rides both ways. Dilia 
Ryder, 2815 Archer avenue, 19 years old, absent one day, 
rides both ways. Jno. Bree, 2702 Wallace street, 21 years 
old, absent 37 days, walks both ways. Agnes Menagh, 
3619 Laurel street, 14 years old, absent nine days, rides 
both ways. Hulda Smith, 3214 Wentworth avenue, 14 
years old, absent two days, rides both ways. Carrie Un- 
derwood, 873 Viin Buren street, 15 years old, came 11 
days and left. Mary Armanto, 98 Polk street, came six 
days and left. Max Sruitanka, 614 West 17th street, 
absent two days, rides both ways. Willie Lawrence, 56 
West Ohio street, 6 years old, absent one day, rides both 
ways. Harry Langlands, 188 North Elizabeth street, 10 
3'ears old, absent three days, rides both ways. Minnie 
Hecklander, 1074 West Van Buren street, 13 years old, 
absent 24 days and stopped, too poor to pay car fare. 
John Johnson, 242 25th place, six years old, absent 25 
days, rides both ways. Willie Rhein, 217 Wilmot avenue, 
12 years old, absent three days, rides both ways ; teacher 
received notice on that morning that parents would not 
send him to school at present, a? they could not aflford the 
carfare, James Ferns, 345 Dayton street, 12 years old, 
absent one day, rides both ways. Otto Scjhiltz, 589 West 
13th street, absent two days, ridos both ways. Mmx Caro, 
331 14th street, 14 years old, absent one day, rides both 
ways. Fra])k Johnson, 3314 Chmuplain avenue, 11 year^ 
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old, absent none, rides both ways. Oscar Schirlan, 2004 
Carroll avenue, 10 years old, absent eight days, rides both 
ways. Martha Schirlan, 13 years old, absent seven days, 
rides both ways. Tony Novotny, 220 25th place, 12 years 
old, absent four days, rides both ways. Clarence John- 
son, 242 2oth place, 11 years old, absent eight days, rides 
both ways. Ida Gibson, 2538 Portland avenue, 13 years 
old, not absent, rides both ways. Edwin Hughes, Nor- 
wood Park, 15 years old, not absent, rides both ways. 
Hyman Frankel, 156 Blue Island avenue, 15 years old, 
absent 10 days, walks both ways. Eddie Broman, 994 
Herman street, 12 years old, not absent, rides both ways. 
Gene Gladdis, 624 West Taylor street, 14 years old, 
walks, not absent. G. Dito, 266 N. Sangamon street, 14 
years old, absent 13 days, walks both ways. Johnson, 
886 W. Harrison street, 9 years old, orphan, can't pay car 
fare, stopped going to school. The following shows the 
condition of the Wicker Park School : Esther Senson, 46 
Crystal street, 9 years old, absent four days. John 
Bower, 331 Hoyne avenue, 8 years old, absent three days. 
O. Bakalla, 830 Ginird street, 10 years old, absent 15 
days. Henry Kraft, 325 Jones street, 6 years old, absent 
two days. Arthur Gersch, 12 years old, absent 13 days. 
Willie Frank, 274 Rumsey street, 12 years old, absent 18 
days. Albert Olson, 32 Hoffman avenue, 9 years old, 
absent seven days. Ingna Olson, 32 Hoffman avenue, 8 
years old, absent nine days. Carl Hahn, 504 Ashland 
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avenue, 9 years old, absent one day. Lena Humbel, 710 
Jefferson street, 9 years old, absent four days. John 
Urick, 987 Central Park avenue, 14 years old, absent 12 
days. Christina Peterson, 577 North Paulina street, 10 
years old, absent two days. Grace Chesteman, 554 West 
Erie street, 16 years old, not absent. Nellie Rhein, 18 
years old, absent one day. 

The above information will give you some idea of the 
ages of the children, the distances from the schools, and 
the attendance. Peter Johnson, 242 25th place, stated 
that he had two boys in the West Monroe Street School, 
but as he was out of employment he was obliged to keep 
one child at home. As he could not afford to pay car fare 
for both, he took the younger out and sent the older 
one. The younger boy, John Johnson, aged eight years, 
is now out of school, but will be sent as soon as father 
secures employment. Mrs. Armanto states that there is no 
one to bring her child to school, hence she keeps the child 
at home. Mrs. Neinan states that her daughter, Goldie 
Neinan, nine years old, was taken from the West Monroe 
Street School, because she did not feel that her child was 
making proper progress. She therefore sent her to Jack- 
sonville, 111., but would like to have her back home 
again, as her family miss her very much. Mrs. Rhein, 
217 Wilmot avenue, stated that her husband was sick and 
c6uldn't afford to pay car fare to send her boy to school, 
so she was obliged to take him out of school. The follow- 
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ing letter was sent to the parents or guardians of the 

children in our deaf mute schools, dated December 10, 1894: 

*' I have introduced a resolution into the Board of Educ>i- 
tion providing for a Public Deaf Mute School, where the 
children whose parents wish them to do so, will be permitted 
to remain at the school from Monday morning until Friday after- 
noon. The children will of course be fed properly and be under 
the care of competent matrons. I would like to know whether 
you approve of this and would like to have you call and see me as 
soon as possible. 1 remain yours, etc.'' 

In answer to this letter we give you the statements 
made by these parents or guardians who called upon us : 

Mrs. Wm. Lawrence, 561 W. Ohio street : '*! take my boy to 
school and bring him back, pay car fare both ways, 20 cents a day- 
I am a poor woman. I would favor this school, as I am obliged 
to work, and I would not have to bring my boy and get him every 
day, and would save this car fare" 

Mrs. Rhein, 217 Wilmot avenue: *'! took my boy out of 
school because I could not afford to pay car fare. I am very 
much in favor of such a school, and would leave my child from 
Monday morning until Friday evening.'' 

James Langland, 188 N. Elizabeth street: "My child rides 
both ways. I am at present out of work, and have been for two 
months. I find it very hard to pay car fare, but feel that I ought 
to keep my boy in school, although it is more than I can spare. 
I would favor such a school." 

Mrs. S. Semple, 2514 Cottage Grove avenue: "My boy for- 
merly went to Melville W. Fuller School. Was obliged to send 
him to school with older brother, and so pay car fare four times 
each day. I find it very hard to pay this car fare, as my sons are 
out of work. I would favor a central school, and would send my 
boy." 

Mrs. Henneberg, 88 FuUerton avenue: " 1 would favor such a 
school, so that the children could be graded, and would even move 
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so as to be near the school if such a school were opened, as I feel 
that the present grading is bad." 

Mrs. Henneberg wrote me under date January 7th: "1 regret 
very much having let you wait so long for my answer, but the holi- 
days kept me pretty busy. My intentions were to see these two 
parties. The one is Mrs. Weigert, 165 Perry street. She is willing 
to have her little daughter attend, the little girl being eight years 
old. The other party is Mrs. Cords, 842 Melrose street, who is also 
willing to have her 11 year old daughter Anna attend." Mrs. 
Neinan : " 1 would like to have my child home with me. She is 
now at Jacksonville, 111. I would send her to a central graded 
school in Chicago, as I miss my child very much." Mrs. Wm. 
Jankowski, 1691 Leavitt street: " I would like the proposed ar- 
rangement and think my child would learn faster. " Barnard Caro, 
331 W. Uth street : *' Would favor a central school and would send 
my boy." A. Rider, 2816 Archer avenue: " Had my girl at Jackson- 
ville, but she couldn't stand being away from home so I brought her 
back. Am in favor of such a school and would hail it with delight." 
Carl Hahn, 533 N. Ashland avenue: ' 'Am in favor of such a schooi, 
and would prefer to leave my child in school from Monday until 
Friday. I intended to send my boy to Jacksonville, but if this 
school is decided upon will send my boy to it." Oscar Prankeb 
156 Blue Island avenue : '' Would favor a central school and would 
prefer to have my child remain during the week." Augusta Schir- 
lan, 2004 Carroll avenue : •' I pay car fare for my two children both 
ways. I would prefer a graded school, also a central school, on 
account of the instruction and of saving car fares. My husband 
is now out of work." 

Mrs. Ella Svenson, 46 Crystal street : " I would favor such a 
school and would send my child to it." Mrs. Heller, 248 Desplaines 
street. : •* Would prefer to have my child in a school that is graded 
as I feel that at present my child is not making rapid progress 
enough, and would send my child to school even if it was much 
farther away than the West Monroe Street School." Mrs Minnie 
Johnson, 3314 Cham plain avenue : '* I have to pay car fare for my 
boy, would favor a central school, and would like to leave 
my child from Monday until Friday." 
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August Kantz, 907 School street, Lake View : '' My boy walks 
two miles to school. Have five children and can't afford to pay 
car fare. I am in favor of such a school, because in rough weather 
I can't send my boy out, hence he does not get enough education." 

Mrs. Olson, 32 Hoffman avenue : '' Have two boys in school, 
nine and eight years of age. They ride to school and walk home. 
Am two miles from school. Would like such a school and would 
send my boys to it." 

Mr. Shampier, Halsted and 120th streets: " Would send my 
child to sucli a school. Am now keeping her home, as we live ten 
miles from the school and the distance is too far in winter." 
Emil Crapp, 62i N. Oakley avenue: "Would favor a central graded 
school and would send my child to it.'* Peter Johnson, 242 25th 
Place : •' Was obliged to take one of my boys out of school on ac- 
count of the car fare, but would send both of them to a central 
school with dormitory, as my younger boy, whom I took out of 
school, is forgetting all he learned." Mrs. Armanto, 98 Polk street: 
" My child is now out of school, but would send her to such a 
school." Mrs. A Schultz. 587 W. 13th street : '* Would certainly 
favor a central school." 

Mrs. Madel, 319 Melrose street: "My boy walks to school about 
two miles. Would favor a central school." Frank Novotny, 220 
25th place: "Would favor such a school." Joe Dito, 266 K. San- 
gamon street: "Would like to have a central school." Mrs. Sims, 
87 Reece street: "I am a poor woman and can't afford the car 
fare, and sometimes my husband is not working and then can't 
give my boy car fare. He walks, but it is a long way from home 
to school. Would favor a central school." 

Not a single person called upon us and stated that 
he was not in favor of the proposed school. We have 
received a number of comoiunications from parents also, 
but give only the verbal statements made by the parents ^jL 

to your Committee. Your Committee also sent letters to 
each of the teachers in the deaf mute schools, asking for 
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their opinions. All of the opinions expressed are strongly 
in favor of a central school, properly graded, with dormi- 
tory attached. Your Committee sent to a number of 
people who formerly attended the deaf mute school at 
Jacksonville and requested an opinion from them. 
Some of these people called upon us and gave us their 
reasons for believing that Chicago should establish 
this school, and the principal reason was that their 
children should not be forced tto leave home as they 
were, and be absent for ten or twelve years in some cases, 
and thus be deprived of home influences. We have also 
received letters from pupils who formerly attended our 
own deaf mute schools, strongly urging the necessity of 
favorable action on the proposed plan. It must be admit- 
ted that it is more difficult for a teacher to teach a deaf 
mute class than it is to teach a hearing class. Notwith- 
standing this fact, hearing school classes are graded and in 
no case does a teacher instruct more than two grades, 
while in a deaf mute class a teacher is obliged to give 
individual instruction to one class from first to eighth 
grade. This reason of itself is sufficient for the central- 
ization of all of our deaf mute schools, so that these 
children who are in our schools can be properly graded and 
instructed, with the result of greater improvement upon the 
slow progress they are making under the present system. 
It is estimated that the number of pupils who would attend 
a central deaf mute school with dormitory attached would 
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be not less than 150. It would require eleven teachers 
with a Superintendent to properly instruct this number, 
whereas at present it requires seven teachers and the 
Superintendent to instruct the present attendance, and we 
consider the instruction entirely inadequate even for so 
small a number. Our Superintendent is obliged under 
the present arrangement to travel about twenty miles a day 
to visit these schools, so that at least four-fifths of the 
school day is spent on the street cars going to and from 
the schools, whereas under the proposed arrangement he 
would be in the school supervising and instructing during 
the entire day. Can we afford to pay a supervisor a salary 
for a day's work when he can only spend about one-fifth 
of it in instruction, and how much good can a supervisor 
be to the schools under the present plan ? Under the pres- 
ent plan children come from great distances to school, and 
as a consequence in stormy weather the attendance is un- 
satisfactory, and the school life of the child passes with 
much less instruction than the child would have received 
had he been in school, to say nothing of the demoralizing 
effect that irregular attendance has upon the school work 
of the teacher as well as the child. A large number of 
children who are now upon the streets, growing up without 
an education, would be brought into this school should this 
plan be adopted, for their parents will not object to bring- 
ing them on Monday and calling for them on Friday 
evening, and, if the distance is too great to walk, the car 
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fare will be expended only twice a week instead of each 
day. There are about 125 deaf mutes from Chicago at 
Jacksonville, and as there are not less than 500 deaf mutes 
in Chicago of school age, even though every child now in 
Jacksonville remained there, the field could be broad 
enough for our school. It is stated upon good authority 
that there are too many people in the Jacksonville institu- 
tion, as most educators of the deaf consider 260 to 300 
pupils in an institution are all that can be properly handled. 
In the State of New York there are eight such institu- 
tions, and no single institution is instructed much more 
than half of the Jacksonville institution. Hence it might 
be better, after all, to keep home a number of the Chicago 
children now at Jacksonville. As to the expense of the 
dormitory arrangement, we estimate it will be not to ex- 
ceed $1.50 per week per child additional, and as probably 
not more than one-half of the pupils will remain over 
night, this feature of expense will bo very slight. If the 
plan is adopted it will require a properly equipped and 
centrally located school building with dormitory attached. 
The expense of taking care of these children would be 
nominal. Surely no member of this Board, in view of all 
these facts, is willing to force these children to leave their 
homes and go to Jacksonville to be away for nine months 
in each year when they can remain in Chicago. Even 
for those children who remain from Monday morning 
until Friday evening it means being away from home only 
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about one-third of the year and that one-third right in 
Chicago instead of three-fourths of the year elsewhere. 

Your Committee on Special Funds therefore recom- 
mends the above plan as the most advisable for the proper 
instruction of the deaf mute children of our city. 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPAL OF DEAF MUTE DAY 

SCHOOLS. 

B, J. Rosenthal^ Esq,^ Chairman Special Committee: 

Sir — I have the honor to report as follows concerning 
the Day Schools for the Deaf under the care of your 
Committee: 

During the school year just closing, the same number 
of schools have been in operation as at the date of my last 
report, viz.: four. The enrollment has continued to in- 
crease and has reached eighty-one, a number not attained 
before in the history of these schools. The average 
monthly attendance has been sixty-one and a fraction, 
emphasizing the desirability of centralization which I have 
had the honor to present before. Your Committee can- 
vassed the plan proposed with thoroughness, and though 
it seemed evident that such a course would be for the good 
of the schools, there appeared to be legal objections which 
caused the rejection of the plan. I trust, however, that 
the time may come when those objections can be removed 
and a central school established for all the inmates of our 
schools at present scattered, and large enough to accommo- 
date all those who, through defective speech cannot be 
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well cared for in ordinary schools. Several such cases 
have come under our care during this year. But one 
change in location has been made. The first week in May 
the school in the M. W. Fuller building was moved to the 
Hartigan. 

Good progress has been made in Articulation and Lip- 
reading, every pupil being given an opportunity of de- 
veloping all powers possessed in this line. Auricular 
instruction, i. e., development of the sense-perception of 
certain sounds, has also been attended to where cases 
seemed to warrant it. This is called, somewhat loosely, 
development of hearing. But it is not. 

Of course, following the plan heretofore adopted of 
proving all things, instruction by means of writing the 
manual alphabet and signs has not been crowded aside by 
our oral teaching. , On the contrary it has proved itself a 
very efficient aid to oral instruction. 

These schools are becoming better known continually, 
with the result that the prospect for next year is for a 
larger attendance than we have at present. Parents are 
found from time to time who knew nothing of the existence 
of such schools near them, though they have been main- 
tained for a series of years, and who are rejoiced that they 
need not send away from home for an education those 
afflicted ones who are, by reason of their very affliction, 
doubly dear to them. 

But the canvass of the parents showed a large majority 
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of them favorable to the establishment of a dormitory, 
where their children might remain from Mondays to Fri- 
days and spend the other two days of the week at home. 
This would steer a middle course between Institutions and 
Day Schools that would avoid most of the faults of both, 
and prove, apparently, the best solution of the problem of 
how to instruct the deaf in a large city like this. 

The boys at one of our schools, that on Monroe street, 
having had access to the Manual Training School close by, 
have done some good work and shown an aptitude for 
working in wood that is quite encouraging. 

Our thanks are due the Volta Bureau, of Washington, 
D. C, for publications sent, and most of the Institutions 
for the Deaf in the United States and Canada for copies of 
the papers published by them. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. C. Hammond, 

Principal. 

AWARD OF FOSTER DIPLOMAS. 

Your Committee further reports the award of Foster 
Diplomas at the close of the school year 1894-95, as 
follows : 

Agassiz : Alcott : 

Frieda Siebenmann Esther Holmstedt 

Irma Munselle Louise Deverman 

Nels Lee Isabelle Lovdale 

Lizzie Skelley Georgiana Sexton 

Florence Troemper Eva Muirhead 
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Alice X. Barnard : 
Annie W. Moore 
Charles £. Bartee 

Amerson : 

Therese Armour Just 
Mary Caroline Olsen 

Andersen : 

Florence Mae Erickson 
Millie Harriet Olson 
Grace Bindeman 
Jacquin Leonard Lait 
Frieda Giaver 
Otto Schoenwerk 
Mabel Brin 
Mary Amey Thompson 

Armour Street : 
Bertha Dittus 
Mary E. Coyne 
Cornelius Nolan 

Auburn Park : 
Julius Aukes 
Lucy Thomas 
Austine Garland 

Avondale : 

Mabel Kimbell 

Bancroft : 

Arthur Armstrong 
Hattie Borgwardt 
Julia M. Beck 
Delia I. T. Hoss 
Agnes Amundson 

Beak : 

Helma Nelson 
Preston Davison 
Lizzie Salzer 

Boulevard : 

Clara L. Kautz 
Maud E. Peterson 
James Lindsay 

Bowen : 

Bosa Kieran 
Fred Hermann 



Bowmanville : 

Lulu L. Livingston 

Bradwell : 

Grace Owen 
Charlotte Kowe 
Axel Fredbloom 

Brentano : 

Nannie V. Olson 
Esther W. Ostrom 

Brighton : 

Edna P. Beers 
Margaret L. Coughlin 

Brown : 

Marion Evans 
Annie Marshall 
Emily Jophes 
Myra Holden 
Grace Loewenthal 
Texie Beeder 
Cornelia Sullivan 

Brownell : 

E. Verne Church 
Margaret E. Meek 
Edrene Pickley 

Bumside : 

Albani L. Talbot 

Burr : 

Albert W. Crowther 
Jennie A. Evans 
Morris Hoffman 
Mary E. Bunting 
Henry G. Paul 
Alfred Hanson 
Bridget B. McNeills 

Burroughs : 

Michael McMahon 

Calhoun : 

Walter Hoagland 
Mary Ives 
Mabel A. Peacock 
Willie Boberts 
Dewitt Cretors 
Addle May 
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Calumet Avenue : 
Florence Peeke 
Nanna M. Ostergren 

Carpenter : 

Ella C. Harnblom 
Emma M. Mahoney 
Clara Meyer 
Lydia T. Olson 

Carter : 

Lillian A. Bnrcky 
Edith Roebuck 
Marie Adele Cordier 
Lottie A. Faut 
William C. Dressier 

Central Park: 

Cara Swenson 
Helen Genevieve Hayner 
Mamie E. Dennis 
Catharine R. Cottrell 
Ella V. Bod well 
Benjamin C Connor 
Lnlu Quinlan 
Ellis Brown 

Chicago Lawn : 

Clarence Brooks Cardy 
Bessie Ruth Seward 
Dale Bemenderfer 

Clarice : 

Laura E. Tobias 
Lizzie A. Reichardt 
Frances M. Anderson 
Mary Roth 
Fred H. Tappenbeck 
Julia P. Tabor 
Rose R. Farber 

Colman : 

Alice Harding 
Maude Wakefield 

Cooper : 

Edwin F. Simons 
Lawrence Larson 



Cornell : 

Grace Sawyer 
John Mauch 

Cummings : 

Mary Agnes Whalen 

£>. S, JVentworth : 

Alice Louise Fillmore 
Flora May Butler 
Mary Ellen Owens 

Dor an : 

Pauline de Lemon 

Bore : 

Lillian Levinson 
David Martha 

Douglas : 

Evelyn Hayden 
Franklin P. Adams 
Myrtle A. Bar be 
Josephine L. Lachner 
Emma Ulrich 
Bernice Pelton 
Fannie Googins 
Grace Reddy 

Ellen Mitchell: 

Nellie Brennan 
Clara Gartung 
Emma Groale 
Victor Pacyna 
Amanda Gartung 
Tennie C. Millhouser 
Frances W. Fogarty 

Emerso^i : 

Edward Sonnenschein 
Edward Williams 
Gossett McKenny 

Everett : 

Frank W. Carson 
Owen Joseph Leonard 

Fallon : 

James Groom 
Genevieve V. Hunter 
Sarah T. Redding 
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Farren : 

Clara Jahnke 
Mearl Caldwell 
Fisher Clyde 

Fernwood : 

Sabra Tyler 

Fifty-fourth Street ; 

Ida Wilson 
Helen Oehne 

Forestville : 

Garnet Gretter 
Philip A. Singer 
Zylpha A. Buckingham 
Kathryn Riordan 
Grace Frances Whiting 
Cora E. Fish 
Edward Matthews 

Franklin : 

Cecilia M. Faist 
Jacob Friedman 
Nellie May Conklin 
Esther Jaeske 
Mildred Heinemann 
Mary CLove 
Bessie H. Weber 
Mollie M. Swanson 
Eugene L. Swenson 

Froehel : 

Josephine Jelinek 
Louise E. M; Miller 
John F. Prospal 
Catherine A. O'Connor 

Gallistel : 

Eunice Sullivan 

Garfield : 

Philip H. Harrison 
Johanna A. Byrne 
John J. Byrne 
Irene E. Patrick 
Anna Pundt 
Carrie F. Gackle 



George Holland : 

Josephine E. Hyde 
Ella Lawrence 
Georgiana C. Lefebvre 

Geo, H. Thomas : 
Lillie Herzberg 
Alvina Krueger 

Geo. Wra, Curtis : 
Annie Baggaley 
Helmar Oman 

Gladstone : 

Cecilia Marie V. Murphy 
Caroline Roberts 
Belle Elliott Jones 

Goodrich : 

Elma I. James 
Henrietta M. Kraft 
Henrietta S. Merten 

Graham : 

Will Abbey 
Ruby Bohart 
Etta Clancy 
Maggie Davidson 

Greeley : 

Ada Oliver 
Matson Platter 
Geraldine Wrixou 

Greenwood Avenue : 
Cornelia S. Smith 
Bertram E. Sherburne 
Robert Newton 

Hamilton : 

Anna Doetsch 
Esther Searles 
Avis Tliorpe 

Hammond : 

Mary Anna Shilhanek 
Anna M. Knabjohann 

Hancock : 

Catherine M. Fyanes 
Thomas Le Roy Burgess 
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Harrison : 

Henrietta F. Menzer 
Emilie Fribolin 
Harriet May Black 
Emily Guntber 
Anna Kaufman 
Olive Hendrickson 

Haven : 

Clara E. Jackson 
Mary R. Hanlon 
May L. Finnegan 

Hawthorne: 

Charles Hillman 
Agda Bohman 
Sophie Olson 

Hayes : 

Edith Mae Eastman 
Bertha L. Bose 
Maude M. McKesson 

Headley : 

Lillian B. E. Fischer 
Clara A. Fischer 
Edith P. Duncan 

HendHcks : 

Hannah Cronin 
Nora O'Heir 
Anna Hennessey 
Agnes Mountain 

Henry Clay: 

Ella C. Ecklund 

Holden : 

Grace S. Rettew 
Sadie M. Piper 

Holnies : 

Dora M. Mooney 
Josie M. Holland 
Kittle M. Wise 

Horace Mann : 

Katherine Donoghue 
Dora Doud 
Elijah Lewis 



Irving : 

Mary Lucille Raymond 
Evelyn Adams 
Harry Jackson 
Jennie Emma McSherry 
Laura M. Sass 
Jessie G. Hoagland 

Ii'ving Park : 

Alice Marguerite Wallsten 
Mabel R. Loucks 
Edna Belle Felch 

Jefferson Park : 

Charles Daniel Russell 
Mildred A. Lowell 

/. L, Marsh : 

Bertha Kriewitz 

/. B, Doolittlef Jr : 

Henrietta A. Calhoun 
Dora Hirsch 
Elise C. Henshaw 
Delia D. Tracy 
Bennett Epstein 
Mary Huey 
Fred Dickinson 
Ethel V. Heaford 

John Crerar : 

Eleanor E. Thomas 
Florence A. Hammond 
Bessie Ray 

John Ericsson: 

Clara Belle Hyde 
Daisy Wall 
Mabel Carry Allen 

John McLaren : 

Watson H. Downs 
Frances L. Keith 
Flora B. Weil 
Julia A. Anderson 

Jones : 

John N. G. Miller 
Jennette Barnett 
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Keith: 

Mary Cook 

Bertha Mannheim er 

Kelvyn Grove: 
Ella Lovett 
Dagmar Wennerholm 

Kenwood: 

Louise Hunter 
♦ Flora A. Edwards 

Kerskaw : 

Alfred C. Crawford 
Emma Lura Foote 
Jennie Laing 
Lily Hopkin 

King : 

Alfred W. Brewerton 
Alex G. Melville 
Bobert L. Boughton 

Knickerbocker : 
Edna Traver 
Emma Gaul 
Willie Nunamaker 

La Fayette : 

William Mathiesen 
Carrie Jacobsen 
Clara Seelbach 
Emma Nelson 

La SaUe : 

Eugenia Armstrong 
Lucy Schaub 
Bertha Kober 
Jean Case 

LawnddU : 

Glorietta Coffman 
Maud L. West 

Lewis: 

Mary E. Crofut 
Helena Steams 
Ethel M. Ludwig 
Eugene Dunlap 
Irene J. Bay 
Earl L. Howard 



' Lincoln: 

Annie Cable 
Cornelia Tobey 
Georgianna Quinn 
Buth F. Hagerty 
Erna Vogeler 
Yiola T. Fuerst 
Mathilde E. Len 

Logan: ! 

Orra L. Spencer 
Henry W. T. Schrader 
Anna M. Semmelmeyer 
Hattie A. Tauber 
Jessie A. Cornish 
James T. J. Griffin 

Louis Nettelkorst : 

Catherine Emelius 
Lillian Pearce 
Eusebia Burton Ro Bards 
Blanche Beatrice Shar- 

man 
Beatrice Marie Modica 
Anna E. Becker 

Lowell: 

Luella May Bartels 
Loretta Doyle 
Stella Louise Kroenke 
George Franklin Beck 

McAllister : 

Mary L. Merrigan 
Anna S. Haas 

McClellan : 

Agnes L Ruberry 
Agnes M. Waul 
Delia A. Reardon 
Margaret V. Pyne 
Willie Malcolm 

McCosh : 

Vernor A. Woodworth 
Daisy M. Nashold 
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Madison Avenue : 

Charles A. Fagan 
Clayton P. Hill 
Eva Mae Flanders 
Maude Henrietta James 

Mark Sheridan: 

Margaret Walker 
Edith Pilditch 

Marquette : 

Anna Drummond 
Mabel Poss 
Xellie Carey 
Alice Barsaloux 
Alice Shonk 
Howard Sloan 
John Sandbageu 
Ursula MacChesney 
Ida Odell 
John Smale 

M, TT. FulUr : 

Geraldine Hall 
Grace Loomis 
Lenora Duncan 
Lydia Chapman 

Moseley : 

John M. Beigler 
Myrtle C Elstrom 
Philip S. Beigler 
Eunice D. FoUansbee 
Irma Kohn 

Newberry : 

Mary A. Koerl 
Fred H. Krey 
Rudolph D. Kestel 

Noi'wood Park : 

Allen Alex. Zetterberg 

Oakland : 

Daniel De Vere Raymond 
Anna Marie Lamb 
Ella Marquess 



Ook Ridge : 

LeonaL. Dickey 

Ogden : 

Mabelle Mandeville 
Anna E. Hvitfeldt 
Herman L. Kneass 
Lucretia H. Mullin 
Mamie Westburg 

Parkman : 

Anna Louise Sandberg 
Bertha Marie Arnesen 
Viola Andrus 

Parkside : 

Ivy Owens 

Loola Brown 

Earl H. Frothingham 

Phil. Sheridan: 

Ellen C. Soderquist 
Esther A. Bergquist 
William Williams 
Theodore C. Fair 

Prescott : 

Katie Blount 
Minnie Boelim 

Pullman : 

Sarah A. Jacobson 
Ida M. Lundberg 

Bay: 

Eloise Burns 
George Johnstone 

Ravenswood : 

Mildred F. Speck 
Jessie Irvin Taylor 
Sarah Bruns 
John Francis Clarke 
Ruth Ritter 
Lucia Amanda Stone 
Clara Louise Pratt 
Signa A. Johnson 
Leo H. O^Brien 



Committee on Special Funds, 
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Raymond : 

Agnes Erickson 
Myrtle Dunlap 
Cora Leopold 
Charley Weinfeld 
Olive Hendrie 
Minnie Burkhardt 
Carrie Marx 
Frank Mueller 

Bogers Park : 

Edna King Cook 
Anna Benson 

Bose Hill : 

Frances Olive Kelly 

Byerson : 

Maud A. Cavanaugh 

Scammon : 

pertrude EUemund 
Belle Howell 

Seward : 

Elizabeth M. Hedges 

Sherman : 

Mary E Sheahan 

Sherwood: 

Thomas A. McGrath 
Kils Lundstrom 
John A. Black 

Skinner : 

Jonathan B. Cook 
Jessie L. Wallace 
Andrew J. Davlin 
Katharine P. White. 

Sovth Englewood: 
Lena Blatt 

/Springier .• 

Cora L. Furry 
Carroll Gale 
Ma^ Munster 

Sumner : 

Jeannette Gehan 
Allen Bell 



Taylor : 

Edith J. Hull 
William B. Travis 
Eric E. Hedberg 

Thomas Chalmers : 
Eebecca Strauss 
Henrietta May Kovotny 
Winifred Ashby 
Helen Eleanor Benson 

Thomas Hoyne : 
Mary J. Kempf 
Arthur F. Fehn 
David B. Peck 
Dorothy M. Bums 

Throop : 

Edward Wierenga 
John G. Eange 

Tilden : 

Frederick H. Glade 
Catherine E. Firestein 
Cora V. Barkley 

TilUm : 

Frederick E. Schmidt 
Percy E. Barry 

Van Vlissingen: 
Martha De Yong 

Von Humboldt : 

Sarah L. Eosenthal 

Clara Rauch 

George Peterson 
Dora Solomon 

Lizzie M. Anderson 

Dora Bauch 

Walsh : 

Kate A. J. Kuehn 
Annie Teigeler 
Bessie Broz 
Bosa Hay 
Paul Hoffmann 
Kurt F. Heyne 
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Washingtiyn : 

Gertrude B. Amundson 
Lillian A. Cohan 
Mary E. King 
Anna J, Stensrud 
Mary Carlson 
Viola T. Cleary 
Gertrude C Hord 

W. C. Goudy : 

Harry H. Brown 
Addie M. Fenlon 

Webster: 

Mary Fischer 
Frank Weber 

West Pullman : 

Cleo Bird Rounds 



Wells: 

Hans Easmussen 
Arthur Pegelow 
Pauline Mueller 
Ella Dannehy 

Woodlawn : 

Corinne Shepherd 
Hattie Gierschke. 
Margaret McDowell 
Hattie Kellond 
Agnes Sugrue 
Helen Stowell 

Tale: 

Robert J). Burbank 
Ella Swan son 
Guy p. Goodwin 



B. J. Rosenthal, 
Robert Lindblom, 
Wallace F. Kirk, 
Comitiittee on Special Funds and I^izes. 
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B Report of Supervisor 

STATEMENT SHOWING VARIOUS ITEMS OF ATTEND- 



Bng. High and Mnn.Tr 
North DlvlBlODHleh.. 
South DivlBlouHlgli.,. 
N.-WOBtDlrifllon Higli, 
Bog'lovotid High , . . . 

Luke High 

Pullman High 

South Chicago High,. 

V^^ ..'.'".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.". 

BrolDBird.... 

Brlshton 

Burr 

Burroughs 

Calhoun 

Oalumet Avenue 

Cornell 

B. 8. Wentwotth 

Franklin 

Froebel 

GalllBtel...'. 

Garflold 

Hamilton 

HarrlaoQ 

BeudrickB 

LaHe '.'.'.','.'.'.'.'. 

McPhergOQ 

Monteflore 

Nevaboys' Home 

O'Toolp ..■ 

ToVksiraei'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Pullman 

Soanimon 

Sherwood 

tatoo.'. '.'..".. '.'.v.'.,."'. 

Tan Vll«alngen 

VonHumbolat 

■Walts' MlBfilon 

Walsh 






It. 1,1891 

•ViM 

It. 1.1894 
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Public Schools. 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 



EXPENDITURES ON ACCOUNT OF HIGH SCHOOLS DURING THE 

SCHOOL YEAR 1894-96. 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 



En£r. Hiffh and Man 

North Division 

South Division 

West Division . .. 
North- West Division 

Calumet 

En^lewood 

Hyde Park 

Jefferson 

Lake 

Lake View 

♦Marshall 

♦Medill 

South Chicago 



Tr. 



Totals. 



OS'S 
zi CD 

D u 

a< 

Si's 



& 



347.0 

569.5 

790.2 

1,468.4 

563.1 

124.1 

645.6 

899.4 

1639 

243.1 

543.7 

55.1 

37.2 

181.7 



(d C 

§ c 

< 



Si4,4«9 00 

29,586 50 

38,888 25 

61,0a5 50 

23,469 25 

8,069 50 

;}3,580 75 

36,655 50 

11,872 00 

15,423 90 

26,318 18 

2,068 38 

2,714 50 

12,642 00 



P.S 

so 

00 O 



S70 57 

51 95 
49 21 
4160 
41 68 
65 02 

52 01 
40 76 
72 43 
63 72 
48 41 
37 54 
72 97 
69 58 



i 

^ © o 



$3,818 09 
2,562 56 
3,236 83 
4,380 07 
4,636 41 
499 49 
1,610 

1,281 
2,236 
2,335 

117 

258 

1,205 



65 
12 
28 
08 
53 
00 
00 
36 



o 

(» 

o 
o 

f* 
a 

o 



00 

I 

o 

50 

bo 

as 



i;28,307 09 

32,149 06 

42,125 08 

65,474 57 

28,105 66 

8,568 99 

35,191 40 

41,377 62 

13,153 28 

17,659 96 

28,653 66 

2,185 38 

2,972 50 

13,847 36 






00 

IS 



18158 
5645 
5331 
4459 
4892 
(1905 
5451 
4601 
8025 
7294 
5270 
3966 
7991 
7621 



6,631. 



■| 



$326,863 16 $49 29 i $32,908 47 $369,771 63 : $54 26 



Marshall and Modlll High Schools opened March, 1895. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. 



The following named pupils were awarded diplomas at the close 
of the year. 

ENGLISH HIGH AND MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 



James W. Applegate. 
Charles E. Bushnell. 
Edwin H. Clark. 
Felix Dolder. 
DeWitt C. Eld ridge. 
Augustus K. French. 
Richard B. Hammond. 
William Kaspar, Jr. 
William F. Knackstedt. 
Edward A Kohn. 
John Krivanek. 
Benoni E. Mercil. 
Edward A. McGrew. 
Edward O. Nelson. 

Charles J. Alcan. 
Wm. E. Brockschmidt. 
Harry B. Flanders. 
Frederick R. Goodman. 
Arthur T. Kehoe. 
Carl M. Meyer. 



William E. Pritchard. 
John A. Scarlett. 
Arthur G. Schroeder. 
Samuel A. Stein. 
George E. Tebbetts. 
Andrews M. Vernon. 
Charles A. Wheeler. 
Robert A. N. Baltz. 
Alson S. Clark. 
Francis W. Clark. 
David A. Eckerman. 
George W. Forbes. 
Max M. Friedman. 
Paul DeW. Hance. 



Rudolph M. Rada. 
William R. Spikings. 
Walter C. Taylor. • 
William J. Anderson. 
George Christensen. 
John C. Goldsbury. 



Roy W. Kewley. 
Caspar B. Knudsen. 
Otto J. Kralovec. 
Frank M. Lambin. 
Frank J. McDonough. 
Mcrritt N. Murphy. 
Alexander B. Peterson. 
Charles S. Rasmussen. 
Albert G. A. Schmidt. 
Albert C. Spengler. 
J. Hall Taylor. 
Waldemar C. Theefs. 
Leo. J. Weissenborn. 
Race N. Wilt. 

Herbert H. Judd. 
Robert P. Keith. 
Ardin L. Persons. 
George R. Schoof. 
Joseph W. Taft, Jr. 
Henry M. Thompson. 



NORTH DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL. 



Lilian Delphine Alcott. 
Mattie M. Andrews. 
Tamar M. Becker. 
Anna Becwar. 
Alma J. Berlizheimer. 
Fannie J. Boarini. 
John Bode. 
Gretchen J. Boldt. 
Anna V. Burke 
Mary B. Burns. 
Margaret Can field. 



Grace P. Cook. 
Frank R. Curney. 
Joanna V. Daly. 
May David. 
Eva Elizabeth Doerr. 
Mary A. Downey. 
Ruth Elms. 
Therese M. Exselsen. 
Margaret Flynn. 
Olive Forsberg. 
Bertha L. F. Fritz. 



Lucy M. Fuller. 
Catherine V. Gavin. 
Fannie Goodman. 
Lottie Greene. 
Eugene E. Grumbine. 
Harry Webster Hadley. 
Anita Bern ice Harris. 
Henrietta Heinemann. 
Ida J. Holinger. 
Nellie V. Huggard. 
Harry Rogers Hurlbut. 
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Harriette Amy Johnson. 
Florence Juda. 
Anna Juergens. 
Albert H. Keith. 
Emma G. Laarveld. 
Anna A. Linstedt. 
Sigmund E. Loeb. 
Jessie K. Ludlow. 
Jennie A. Lyon. 
Marie Isabelle Matson. 
Louise C. McCullough. 
Lucy R. Mooney. 
John T. Mountain. 
■ Marguerite F. Mulcahy. 
Melanie Norden. 
Sarah A. O'Donohue. 



Delia V. O'Malley. 
Theresa O'Neill. 
Ethel Pardee. 
Mary B. Pardee. 
Percy Parkes. 
• George C Patterson. 
Mabel Fay Peters. 
Helen V. Reedy. 
Charlotte L.Reichmann. 
Mabel S. Reid. 
S. Alice Rix. 
O. Theodore Roberg. 
Mamie C. Rolf. 
Clifford G riffith Roe. 
Gertrude A. Skelley. 



Gratia Smith. 
Mollie Hayes Smith. 
Ella Jane Spicker. 
Frances A. Sprague. 
Frank Clarence Staley. 
Armenia B. Starbird. 
Martha J. Stark. 
Grace Edith M. Stitt. 
Jennie S. Swanson. 
Emma C. Sundquist. 
Bertha Thorsson. 
Adelaide M. Tiedeman 
Dorothea E. Vent. 
Agnes F. Weinberger. 
Jean M. Young. 



SOl'TH DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL. 



Cuthbert Clarke Adams. 
Ella Allen, 
llattie C. Anderson. 
John Auer. 

Clara Hosmer Barrett. 
Lelia Basconi. 
Fred Bermele. 
Elizabeth J. Bobe. 
Nelora S. Borden. 
Margarjjt T. E. Brady. 
Margaret T.E. Brennan. 
Isabelle W. Bronson. 
Mary A Banyan. 
Katharine Canlield. 
Amy Carroll. 
Helen Van Etten Chase. 
Katharine Colgan. 
Alice M. Conlong. 
Mamie Connelly. 
Nellie G. Cooney. 
Millie Co wen. 
Oliver D. Crilly 
Laura Daley. 
Carrie Davis. 



Mamie E. Davis. 
Mary DeVeny. 
Sadie De Young. 
Jane E. Doak. 
Helen Dolin. 
Laura Dolese. 
Beatrice Doyle. 
Grace Elliott Dudley. 
Claudia du Houx. 
Rachel Eliassof. 
Irene C. Excell. 
Evelyn Virginia Excell- 
Marie Fahey. 
Gert'de R. Falkenstein. 
Minnie Eliz'bth Fallon. 
Annie J. Ferguson. 
Katharine F. Flood. 
Carrie E. Freudenthal. 
Mai)el G. Frost. 
Lillie Maud Googins. 
Ethel yn H. Gregory. 
Harold T. Griswold. 
S. Ann It? Grodinsky. 
Etta M. Hamburger. 



Milton C. Hartman. 
Addie Adele Harvey. 
Jacob Harzfeld. 
Henrietta Hexter. 
Alice E. Johnson. 
Alice L. Joyce. 
Carolyn A. Keefe. 
Florence Keeler.. 
Clara Esther Kennicott. 
Alice M. Lawson. 
Charles Lederer. 
I. Linebarger. 
Hattie McAuley. 
Jennie A. Magan. 
Josephine M. Mason. 
Maude M. Mayer. 
Nellie L. McGrath. 
Edith Marian Miles. 
Winifred Miller. 
Milton C. Miller. 
Mary F. Moynihan. 
Paul Moses. 
Benniice H. Mossier. 
Annie E. Myren. . 
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Edna B. Nixon. 
Mar> Alice O'Brien. 
Nellie O'Connor. 
Nora Ohnstein. 
V. Sumner Pearce. 
Jos. B. Ptirshing. 
Hugh J. Pol key. 
Viola M. Quaile. 
Nettie May Kankin. 
Gertrude H. Reed. 
Mary H. Riley. 
Daisy Sol is Ritterband. 



Emily J. Ritzmann. 
Edgar Rubel. 
Emma C. Rydell. 
Henry W. Schilling. 
Ruth A. Schnur. 
Bertha E. Seaman. 
Alma Seipp. 
Anna R.'Slepicka. 
Annie M. Smith. 
Glenna D. Smith. . 
Rachel Smith. 



Rena I. Strauss. 
Henry W. Sumner. 
Louise Thalhof er. 
Fannie Mabel Warner. 
George B. Watson. 
Winifred Waaghop. 
Rne M. Weinberg. 
Emma Wentzel. 
Lotta H. Wheeler. 
Maude H. Yondorf. 
Nellie M. Young. 



WEST DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL. 



Edith May Abbott. 
Edw. Plimpton Adams. 
Mabel Webster Adams. 
Lillian Wn'fd Anderson. 
Ellen Minnie Angus. 
Pearl Edna Baker. 
Daisy Barry. 
Mary Bernhard. 
Grace Helen Bough ton. 
Clara Frances Bowers. 
Lilian Helen Bowler. 
Lucia Carrie Bradley. 
Bessie Belle Brett. 
Helen Brophy 
Mabel Brown. 
Sara Burdick. 
Julia Annie Burnap. 
Kiithryn G. Burnett. 
Lilian Mae Burns. 
Grace Robertson Burt. 
Helen Caldwell. 
Anna Bernadette Camp- 
bell. 
Jennie Carlson. 
Anna Isabelle Carter. . 
Annette Reginia Casey. 
Florence C. Cassell. 
Matilde Castro. 



Anna May Clark. 
Ella Genevieve Cleary. 
Kate Clifford. 
Harriet A. Cochran. 
Etta Marie Code. 
Moses Potruch Cohen. 
Gertrude May Cramer. 
Annie Emily Crook. 
Agnes Centen'l Curran. 
Anna Elv'a Dammarell. 
Caroline L. Danielson. 
Thos. Gardiner Deering. 
Helen Mary Dewey. 
Emma Dicki'son Drake. 
Francis Duncan. 
Marguerite Dunseath. 
Joseph Francis Dvorak. 
Louis Osgood D.vight. 
Edna Earl. 
Orrin Kinsley Earl. 
Josephine E. Eastman. 
Daniel Morse Elliott. 
John Bernard Ellis. 
Josephine I. Everham. 
Jennie Farquhar. 
George Edwards Fay. 
Helen Mary Ferrier. 
Ethel Lourene Fravel. 



Josephine M. Frisholm. 
Mary Adah George. 
Florence Eloise Gilbert. 
Rebecca Mary Gilbert. 
Helena J. Ginzburger. 
Martha Eliz. Golding. 
Louise Grace. 
Ethel Grace Greene. 
Joseph Maurice Griff en. 
Caroline Marie Hafner. 
Lillian Marguerite Hall. 
Robert Deming Hamlin. 
Andrew J. Harris, Jr. 
Edna Carolyn Harris. 
Fred Gillette Harris. 
Catherine Hays. 
Alice Hawkins. 
Hannah Henneberry. 
Delia Herzog. 
Lloyd Wendell Hogg. 
Harriet Ane'te Holland. 
Mary Agatha Hughes. 
Carolyn Hunt. 
Margaret Maria Hunter. 
Josephine Hursen. 
Marg't Theresa Hursen. 
Eugene H. Hutchins. 
Edith Jacobi. 
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Minnie Jahp. 
Anna Jelinek. 
Anna Charlotte Jensen. 
Anna Mabel Karr. 
Alice Palmer Kasson. 
Mary Elizabeth Kearins. 
Alice Maude Knight. 
Ida Krueger. 
Ignatz Kunovitz. 
May Agnes Kurtz. 
Olive May Labadie. 
Juliette La Fond. 
Emma Adel'de Langlois. 
Grace Lanterman. 
Josephine A. Laughlin. 
Adeline Helen Leavitt. 
Myrtle Le Valley. 
Grace Hampton Little- 
May King Loomis. 
Gertrude Marian Losee 
Etta Frances Lyon. 
Sadie Cecilia Lyons. 
Annie Boyd McCallum. 
Fannie McCarthy. 
Elizabeth McClevey. 
David A. McGowan, Jr. 
Olive Maguire. 
Anna Theresa Marnell. 
Mary Estelle Marshall. 
Mary Margr't Marshall. 
Ethel Winslow Mason. 
Cornelia Belle Meguire. 
Carrie Adaline Merrill. 
Harry Walter Miller. 
Frances Mooney. 
Grace Cornelia Morf. 



Grace Ethel Mullin. 
Bertha Neff. 
Edna Edith Niebergall. 
Grace Nonamaker. 
Frances Eliz. O'Brien. 
Clara Ochs 

Eda Dianah Ohrenstein. 
Margaret MayOliphaiit. 
May Maud Oliver. 
Paul Oliver. 
Rebecca Oppenheimer. 
Harry Edmund Osgood. 
Xellie Gertrude Osgood. 
Wilbur Fisk Owen. 
Silvia Mizpah Pio. 
Richard Pozdena. 
Minnie Veron'a Purcell. 
Rose Raphaelsky. 
Margaret May Rauth. 
Antoinette Redfield. 
Frederick Rickcords. 
Jessie Agnew Riley. 
Mary Agnes Riley. 
Frances Winifred Robin- 
son. 
Marie Rocharek. 
Esther Rothschild. 
Fred Sass. 

Mario Christine Sadler. 
Charlotte Sears. 
Annie Esther Shannon. 
Edward N. Sherburne. 
Clara Magdalen Smith. 
Minna Stein. 
Mary Lillian Stickle. 
Mabel Cockley Stoner. 



Elizabeth G. Sullivan. 
Julia Synnestvedt. 
May belle Porter Taylor. 
Catherine Thumser. 
Mary Frances Tierney. 
Edward W. Todd. 
Cora Alice Tomblin. 
Mary Edna Tomey. 
Alma Lilian Trevette. 
Katharine A. Turnbull. 
Mary Amelia Turnbull. 
Anna Twohig. 
D wight Leslie Vander- 

slice. 
Mary Varty. 
John Lyle Vette. 
Clara Isabelle Waldt. 
Anna May Wallenta. 
Agnes Gertrude Walsh. 
Mae Theresa Ward. 
Annie J. Wavrinek. 
Paula Weberling. 
Rose Lillian Weiss. 
Emma Weldon. 
Hattie E. Wetherell. 
Ida May Whalley. 
Helen Howland White. 
Maggie Winters White. 
Mabel lolata Wilkin. 
Mary Louise Willson. 
Laura Mary Winkelman. 
Jeanette Eliz. Wood. 
Elsie Amy Wygant. 
Anna Emilie Zoeller. 



XORTH-WEST DIVISION HIGH SCHOOL. 



Agnes G. Ahem. 
Alma Grace Anderson. 
Ruth Bennett. 
Jennie E. Berg. 



Leo. L. Brunhild. 
Anna R. Carroll. 
Margaret B. Connor. 
Alice Gertrude Costello. 



Cecelia C. Delfosse. 
Harry De Velde. 
Adolph S. Froehlich. 
Katherine A. Gaud. 
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S. Treat Gregg. 
Caroline E. Groat. 
Margarita Hande. 
Ellen M. Heaphey. 
Norman M. Hill. 
William F. Horn. 
Octavia May Idarius. 
Eveline M. Jevne. 
May B. Kelly. 
Ellen Kennedy. 
Lizzie Lessing. 
Lottie B. Lindquist. 
Grace T. Machacek. 
Elizabeth A. Martin. 
Anna Mouffe. 



Kittie J. McCarthy. 
Elma McNeal. 
Anne Malina Olaison. 
Johanna E. Olsen. 
Olava K. Olsen. 
Julia M. O'Neill. 
Hannah C. Peterson. 
Jennie Myrtle Peterson. 
Mary K. Peterson. 
Cecelia M. Quinn. 
Eliza B. Kasmusson. 
Anna F. Rosenberg. 
Margaret M. Sanders. 
Louisa M. Scherbarth. 
Cora E. Schreiber. 



lluth C. Schwuchow. 
Genevieve Shurr. 
Gunda O. Smith. 
Gustav E. Soderstrom. 
A. Hermine Stauber. 
Arthur W. Stillians. 
Marie C. Thomsen. 
Johannes Thomsen. 
Louisa M. A. Wegener. 
Maude M. White. 
Emily J. Weidel. 
Grace E. Willard. 
Edward C. Williams. 
Olive J. Wilson. 



CALUMET HIGH SCHOOL. 



Edith Bradley. 
Viola Halla. 
Lillian Holmberg. 
Edith Jeffrey. 



Willard Moffet. 
Elizabeth Morrison. 
Ruth Ogden. 
Mae Tompkins. 



Dora Trembly. 
Edwin Way man. 
David A. Young. 



ENGLEWOOD HIGH SCHOOL. 



Harry S. Aller. 
Bessie B All port. 
Bessie At wood. 
Edna Bevans. 
Lillian C. Blaker. 
Edith M. Bullis. 
Elsie I. Campbell. 
Marie P. Canon. 
Adelaide M. Chase. 
John J. Clarkson. 
Elizabeth Ryder Conley. 
May belle Coon. 
Loretta P. Davis. 
Grace G. Dickinson. 
May Fluke. 
Jessie M. Foate. 
May Bel Gray. 



E. Cornelia Hales. 
Lida B. Hall. 
Jennie Hall. 
Martha Hampson. 
Walter G. Henry. 
Grace Hill. 
Gurtha M. Hillis. 
William P. Hoppin. 
Minnie I. Jillson. 
Georgina Kemper. 
Charles Klauber. 
Thomas Kirkpatrick. 
Isabel Dunlap Lane. 
Lotta L. Lee. 
Ida V. Lee. 
Nina E. Leubrie. 
Hubert K. Madden. 



Eleanor M. Mahany. 
Emma S. MacKay. 
Flora J. McKce. 
Madie McGinty. 
J. Herbert McCowen. 
Lulu M. Miller. 
Elizabeth O'Donnell. 
Elizabeth Park. 
Ruth May Patterson. 
Ida M. Peters. 
Marie L. Phalon. 
Mabel W. Porter. 
Maude A. Preston. 
Clement M. Regan. 
Edna May Richardson. 
Amy Frances Robinson. 
Helen Ballard Robinson. 
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Sylvia Woodruff Kuger. 
Olive Ruggles. 
Bertha Sample. 
Charles F. Schlacks. 
Mary V. Smith. 
Grace L. Smith. 
Kellogg Speed. 



Mabel I. Stackhouse. 
Roy B. Tabor. 
Sadie E. Talcott. 
Bena I. Vannice. 
Harry Scott Vernon. 
Mabel A. Vitu. 
Laura E. Whipple. 



Ella A. Wilber. 
Mary Augusta Willis. 
Harriet Winship. 
Clara Aramlnta Wood. 
Laura R. Wood. 
Emma Irene Wyllie. 



HYDE PARK HIGH SCHOOL. 



Daniel William Ahern. 
Jane Kellogg Atwood. 
Kntbryn Marie Bardon. 
Lillian Alice Berger. 
'Katherine Mae Boyd. 
Mary Lavinia Bray. 
Geo. Theodorus Briggs. 
Stephen Buhrer. 
Gerl'd DeForest Bunker. 
Maude Norwood Birch- 
Anna Bertha Chambers- 
Amy Beatrice Copelin. 
Ella Frances Crabbe. 
Ida Laura Dexter. 
Hilda Einstein. 
Mary Cornelia Ewer- 
Hw'rd Wi throw Fen ton. 
Grace Pearl Fielder. 
Ilarriette E. Foote. 
Mabel S. Furman. 
Julia Miriam Geist. 
Alice Goodrich. 
Mabel Clare Graham. 
Alice Gertrude Greer. 



Wilhelmina Gunn. 
Lucie Hammond. 
James Joseph Hannan. 
Valeria M. Hopkins. 
Lawrence M.Jacobs. 
Anna Belfield Kissell. 
Alice Austin Knight. 
May Lally. 

Hugh Guthrie Leigh ton. 
Martha Livingston. 
Sherly Madigan. 
Mabel M. Matliison. 
Edna Pearl Maxwell. 
Flora Alma Maxwell. 
Helen Theresc Miller. 
Clara Lilian Mooney. 
Mary Helen Mulvihill- 
Katherine A. Murphy. 
Eleanor Myers. 
Lydia T. Nilsson. 
Laura Marie Norton. 
Wm- Hamilton Noyes. 
Anna Fen ley Parker. 



Adelyn Estelle Parshall. 
Georgeina Partlow. 
Harry Graydon Partlow. 
Geo. Matthews Perkins. 
Henry Poppen. 
Bertha Purdy. 
Frank A. Reid. 
Constance Ruth Rich- 
ardson. 
Geo- Henry Rosenthal. 
Alice English Ryan- 
Tessie Schottenfels. 
Jonah Sylvester Scovel- 
Alice Cecilia Sepple. 
Alice Belle Thompson. 
Edna Maude Tolly. 
Blanche VarnunA. 
Willoughby G. Walling. 
Rose Josephine Watson. 
Michael Billmau Wells. 
Blanche Whipple. 
Harold Ferris White. 
Harold Eugene Wilkins. 



JEFFERSON HKHl SCHOOL. 



Pearl Reba Beecher. 
Fred. Adrian Bergbom- 
Ernest D. Bishop. 
Ella May Calais- 
Jessie J. Chapin. 
Sidney Smith Cushing. 



Jean Scott Davidson. 
Myrtle Emerett Dean. 
Frank Aug. Esterquist. 
Roy Caston Flickinger. 
Mary Eleanor Gross. 
Clara Heath Ilalladay. 



Hilma Harthe. 
Alma Elizabeth Klehm. 
Idella May Dora Olson. 
Lucy Frances Opf ergelt. 
Otto J. Redelings. 
Wm. Eaton Richardson. 
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Mina H. Bopp. 
Paul Edward Sampson. 
Elizabeth M. Schultz. 
Louis Herman Segelken. 



Jessie Z. Stewart. Cady Kendall Wright. 

NeUy Taylor. Lillian May Wulfl. 

Geo. Philip Kuhn Volz. Mary Lorraine Wulff. 



LAKE HIGH SCHOOL. 



Isabella Olive Beatty. 
Etta L. Becker. 
Ella Marie Blester. 
Josp'ne Mary Casavaw. 
Georgiana A. Chalifoux. 
Martha Eliz. Clinton. 
Margaret J. Connerty. 
Elizabeth M. Doran. 
Catherine A. Doyle. 
Catherine E. Doyle. 
Myrtle Lorena Drake. 
Isabel K. Duggan. 
Rose Mary Fagan. 
Nellie A. Fanning. 



Cordelia Marie Friel. 
Agnes Gert'de Gibbons. 
John M. Glavin. 
Mary F. Goggin. 
Gertrude Graber. 
Marguerite C. Grainger. 
Lillian A. Hastings. 
Mary M. Heffernan. 
Nellie Janet Irwin. 
Mary Genevieve Leahy. 
Adele T. Lichtenstein. 
Bessie E. Lord. 
Lillian Agnes Moran. 
Nellie Moriarty. 



Rose Ellen Ober. 
Mary J. E. O'Neil. 
Anna E. Rauen. 
May I. Rowan. 
Lena E. Sale. 
Mary C. Smith. 
Florence May Stewart. 
Genevieve Irene Sutter. 
Agnes Thomson. 
Helen Ida Thomson. 
Mariam Thomson. 
Josephine A. Titlow. 
Elsie Mae Willsey. 
Florence M. Whyte. 



LAKE VIEW HIGH SCHOOL. 



Guy Henry Albright. 
ClaraMagdaleneAllaire. 
Kitty Ottelia Anderson. 
Teresa Mrg' te Anderson . 
Paul Woodbury Axtell. 
Carrol le Barber. 
Louise Barber. 
Cora May Benliam. 
Clara Nettie Bruns. 
Frank Wilson Cliurch. 
Laura Elizabeth Clancy. 
Ida Elizabeth Colborne. 
Myrtle May Dickson. 
Florence Durgin. 
Royce Paul Eckstorm. 
Robert Dewey Elder. 
Josie Blake Elliott. 
Hilma Louise Enandcr. 



Richard H. Fallon. 
Jessie Lawrence Farr. 
Susie Genevieve Farrell. 
Ada Louise Fuller. 
Cora May Fyfe. 
Jos. Watson Galloway. 
Jessie Belle Goodsmith. 
Herman Gundlach, 
Eliza Piatt Hall. 
Celia Gr is wold Haskins. 
Laura Hendley. 
Bertha Catherine Howe. 
Mrg'rite Harriet Ibsen. 
Clara Edna Jackson. 
Sarah Gertrude Kellogg. 
Caroline M. Kemmet. 
(Charlotte May Kimball. 
Ella Larson. 



Jessie Grordon Lewis. 

Clara Louise Lothrop. 

Mattie Mac Donald. 

Alvah Agar Marshall. 

Matel G. McElroy. 

Mary Jennet McNeill. 

Frederick W. McQuigg. 

Susa Mesnager. 

Daniel Nelson. 

Pearl Romeyn Nightin- 
gale. 

Etta Patterson. 

Maud Alice Pedgrif t. 

Margaret Morrison Pet- 
tigrew. 

Annine Jarvis Pratt. 

Marie Evelyn Quinlan. 

Herbert B. Robinson. 
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IjAon Maiy Elix. Borke. 
L*sn G«itrude Sexton. 
Bh^rine Fullerton Still- 

Lioda Esther Stone. 
Eonice Gert'de Stowell. 
Ad«l»iiie Bronson Strat- 
ton. 



Thos. Tilden Sullivan. 
Abbie Louella Sulzer. 
(rrace Telling. 
Annie Terborgh. 
Alice Emma Thompson. 
John Henry Tillisch. 
Mabel Emma Turner. 
Emma Lee Walton. 



Fred. Wm. Wichmann. 
Catherine Ck)rinne Al- 
berta Witherell. 
Mary Jeane'te Woollen. 



SOUTH CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL. 



.V^osC. Forsland. 
iiniic* Gregory. 
V'harles Ed. Green wald. 
William Otto Helbing. 
KrtHla Augusta Johnson. 
Anno Siirah Jones. 



May me Margaret Kahl. 
Marg'rite Maud Kinsey. 
Walter Mich'l Krimbill. 
Paul William Krueger. 
Eliz. Marie Rafferty. 
Lillian Readhead. 



Katherine B. Reynolds. 
Alice May Stanley. 
Laura G. Thompson. 
Marguerite E.Thompson 




COURSB OF^ STUDY. 



PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 



FIRST GRADE. 

ENGLISH. 

1. Oral and Written Exercises : 

a Conversation suggested by objects, pictures, and the 
individual experience of pupils; copying, dicta- 
tion, reproduction. 

h Literature and History : 

The reproduction of short stories, myths and fairy 

tales told by the teacher. 
Historical stories. 
Memory gems. 

2. Word Study : 

a Word building. h Capitals. c Abbreviations. 

3. Reading : 

a Beginners taught by the word and sentence methods 

from the blackboard and the chart. 
h Text-book, 
c Supplementary Reading. 

List of Supplementary Beading : 
Sheldon's First Reader. 
Barnes's First Reader. 
Stickney's First Reader. 
Harper's First Reader. 
Appleton's Companion First Reader. 
Model First Reader. 

Boyden's First Reader. ^ 

Cyr's Children's Primer. 
Cyr's First Reader. 

286 
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MATHEMATICS.* 
ORAL- OBJECTIVE. 

1. Knowledge of numbers from 1 to 10, inclusive, progressively 

obtained by means of objects. 

2. Combination and Separation of numbers, from 1 to 10. 

3. Idea of greater, less, and equality, within the limit of relations 

outlined in (6). 

4. Idea and respective relations of foot and yard; pint and quart; 

cent, nickel, and dime 

5. Idea of inch, square inch, and cubic inch, and their use as 

units of measure, limited as in (6). 

6. Number relations expressed by 2's, 3's, 4's, 5*8, lO's, and halves, 

thirds, fourths, fifths, tenths, within the limit 10. 

NATURE STUDY. 

See outline, padres 308-304. 

WRITING. 

Slates and paper properly ruled. 

a Vertical Writing. 

h Practice on simple letters. 

c Copying from script. 

d Proper position of body and hand. 

SINGING. 

a Breathing and vocalizing exercises. 
h Appropriate songs learned by rote. 

c The scale— (one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight,) 
learned with the syllables do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do. 

PHYSICAL. CULTURE. 



SECOND GRADE. 

ENGLISH. 

1. Oral and Written Exercises : 

a Conversation, copying, dictation, reproduction, com- 
position. 

h Literature and History : 

Reproduction of stories, myths and fairy tales. 
Historical stories. 
Memory gems. 

c Description of pictures. 

* No mathematioal sigrns to be used in this grade. 
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2. Word Study : 

a Word buildiDg. h Dictation exercises, c Capitals. 
d Abbreviations. 

3. Beading. 

a Text-book. 

h Supplementary Reading. 

List of Supplementary Beading : 
Harpers' Second Reader. 
Stickney's Second Reader. 
Normal Course in Reading Xo. 2. 
Seaside and Wayside, No. 1. 
Riverside Primer and Reader. 
Mara L. Pratt's ^Esop's Fables, No. 2. 

Mathematics. 

ORAL. 

• 

1. Combination and separation of numbers from 10 to 20. 

2. Idea and respective relations of quart, peck and bushel ; 

linear inch, foot and yard ; cent, nickel, dime and dollar : 
pint, quart and gallon ; $1, $2, $5 and $10 bills. 
.*}. All the above and similar relations to be expressed in 2'8, 3's, 
4's, 5's, lO's, and halves, thirds, fourths, fifths and tenths, 
within the limit 60. 

4. Solution of problems involving one operation within the limit 

60. 

5. Drills in abstract numbers limited as above. 

6. Reading numbers to 1,000. 

7. Observation and discovery of likeness in form and difference 

in magnitude of : 
a Spheres and hemispheres. 

b Cubes, square prisms and right triangular prisms, 
c Cylinders of different sizes. 

WRITTEN, (text-book.) 

1 . Writing numbers from dictation to 1,000. 

2. Addition of numbers in columns ; no figure to exceed o ; the 

sum of no column to exceed 50, and the sum of the several 
columns not to exceed 1,000. 

3. Subtraction ; no figure of the subtrahend to exceed 5 ; the 

minuend not to exceed 1,000.' 

4. Multiplication, multiplier not to exceed 5. 

5. Division, divisor not to exceed 6. 

6. Solution of problems involving one operation within the limit 

60. 
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NATURE STUDY. 
See outline, pagres 303-804. 

WRITING. 

a Vertical Writing. 

b Copying from book and blackboard. 

SINGING. 

a Breathing and vocalizing exercises. 

h The favorite songs of the previous grade sung. New ones 

learned by rote, 
c Intervals of the scales, including sharp 4 studied from the 

staff. 

DRAWING. 

1. Models : Sphere, cube, cylinder, hemisphere, square prism, 

and right triangular prism. Nature forms of like type. 

2. Form Study : Observation, name and general recognition only. 

Study of surfaces. Study of corners and edges— direction, 
position, location. 

3. Drawing: Free expression and nature study. See Manual. 

Paper folding. Color lessons. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

THIRD GBADE. 

ENGLISH. 

1. Oral and Written Exercises : 

Conversation, dictation, copying, reproduction, 
composition. 
a Literature and History. 
h Historical Stories : 

Memory Gems. 

Reproduction of stories and descriptions, 
c Letter-writing. 

2. Word Study : 

a Dictation Exercises, h Capitals, c Abbreviations. 

3. Reading : 

a Text-book. 

h Supplementary Books. 

List of Supplementary Beading : 
Harper's Third Reader. 
Stickney's Third Reader. 
Rook of Fables— Riverside Series, Nos. 47. 48. 
Normal ('ourse in Reading, No. 3. 
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MATHEMATICS. 
ORAL. 

1 . Reciprocal relations of numbers within the limit of the f?rade. 

2. Relations of numbers in 2'8, 3's, 4's, 6's, etc., to I2's, and 

halves, thirds, fourths, etc., to twelfths, within the limit 
144. 

3. Idea of ton and the relations of 2*s, 3's, 4's, 6's, etc., to 12's, 

and halves, fourths, fifths, and tenths of same in pounds. 

4. Idea of mile and the relations of halves, fourths, eighths, and 

tenths of same in rods. 

5. Solution of problems involving two operations within the 

limit 144, provided the multiples of 10 within the limit 1,000 
may be used. 
(>. Dry Measure, Liquid Measure, Long Measure, U. S. Money. 

7. Reduction of compound denominate numbers of not more 

than two denominations, to the lower denomination. 

8. Reduction of simple denominate numbers to next higher de- 

nomination. 

9. Reading numbers to 10,000. 
10. Observation and comparison : 

a Sphere, ovoid and ellipsoid. 

h Sphere, hemisphere and quarter-sphere. 

c Cube, square prism, and equilateral triangular prism. 

WRITTEN, (text-book.) 

1. Addition of numbers — the sum of no column to exceed 75, and 

the total sum not to exceed 1,000. 

2. Subtraction within the above limit. 

3. Multiplication, no multiplier to contain more than three 

figures. 

4. Division, short, divisor not to exceed 12 ; long, divisor not to 

exceed 25, except multiples of 10 within the limit 100. 

5. Application of fundamental rules to U. S. money. 
0. Solution of problems within the limit 500. 

nature STl^DY. 

Sec outline, pages 303-;m. 



WRITING. 



a Vertical Writing. 
h Copy Book. 
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SINGING. (TBXT-BOOK.) 

a Breathing and vocalizing exercises. 

h The favorite songs of the previous grade sung. New simple 

songs learned by note, the more diflBcult by rote, 
c The study of intervals continued. 
d Exercises in various keys in two and three beat measures, 

introducing sharp 4, with notes and rests of one, two or 

more beats. 

DRAWLING. 

1. Models : Review the Second Grade. New Forms : Ellipsoid, 

ovoid, equilateral triangular prism, square pyramid, cone 
and vase. 

2. Form Study : Review of Second Grade with close observation, 

recognition and comparison. 

3. Drawing : Free expression and nature study. See Manual. 

Paper cutting. Color lessons. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 



FOURTH GRADE. 

ENGLISH. 

(Text-book for Language Lessons.) 

1. Oral and Written Exercises : 

a Dictation and reproduction of literary, historical and 

geograpl)ical matter. 
h Composition and letter writing, 
c Memory gems. 

2. Word Study : 

a Dictation. 6 Capitals, c Abbreviations, d Word- 
analysis, c Use of the Dictionary. 
;]. Reading : 

a Literature. 

h Text-book and books supplementary to other studies, 
c The use of words and groups of words in the text of 
the reading lessons. 

JjUi of Supplementary Reading : 
Scribner's Geographical Reader. 
King's Geographical Reader, No. 1. 
Riverside Series, Nos. 29 and 50. 
Monroe's Stories of American History. 
Information Reader, No. 1. 
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MATHEMATICS. 
ORAL. 

« 

1. Solution of problems Involving the use of fractions, limited 

as below. 

2. Keciprocal relations of numbers. 

3. Solution of problems within the limit 144, provided multiples 

of 10 within the limit 1,000 may be used. 

4. Long Measure, Square Measure,Cubic Measure, Dry Measure, 

Liquid Measure, Avoirdupois Weight, and Time Measure- 

5. Keduction : 

a Descending ; no problem to contain more than two denom- 
inations. 

6 Ascending ; simple denominate numbers changed to next 
higher denomination. 

6. Idea of square inch, square foot, square yard, cubic inch, 

cubic foot, and cubic yard. 

7. The areas of rectangles, and the volumes of cubes. 

8. Squares of numbers from 1 to 12, and square roots of perfect 

squares from 1 to 144. 
^. Idea of fractional numbers. 

10. Reduction : 

a Fractions to equivalents of lower denominations. 
& Mixed numbers to simple fractions to the limit \1\\ to 

twelfths, 
c Improper fractions, to integers or mixed numbers. 

11. Addition in pairs of unlike fractions, within the limit fourths. 

12. Subtraction of unlike fractions, within the limit fourths. 

13. Reading numbers to 1,000,000, not more than two orders of 

which may be decimals. 

WRITTEN, (text-book.) 

1. Fundamental operations; no number to exceed 100,000, two 

orders of which may be decimals — no multiplier to contajn 
more than four figures, and no divisor more than three 
flgm*es— all multipliers and divisors to be integral. 

2. Compound denominate numbers. 

3. Simple interest— time to be in years and months. 

4. Practice in making and receipting bills. 

NATURE STUDY. 

See outline, pages 303-304. 

WRITING. 

a Vertical Writing. 
h Copy Book. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
Based on Supplementary Beading and necessary Maps. 

1 . Physical : a Divisions of land and water, h River- 

basins, c Drainage, d Distribution of plants and ani- 
mals, e Mountain-masses. / Formation of deltas and 
islands. 

2. Mathematical : a Sunrise and sunset, horizon, zenith, 

nadir, points of compass, h Location of Dipper and 
North Star. 

3. Political : a School-room, yard and neighborhood, h City, 

county, state, country, continent, the earth, c United 
States. 

Drawing and Molding. 

U. S. HISTORY. 
BuM;d on Supplementary Headinj^r and the necessary Geojrraphical Maps. 

1. a Discovery. 
b Indians. 

c Revolutionary War. 

2. Biographical and Historical Stories. 

SINGING. (TEXT-BOOK.) 

a Breathing and vocalizing exercises. 

h The favorite songs of the previous grades sung, new ones 

learned by note, 
c Kxercises in various keys in two, three, four and six beat 

measure, with notes and rests of one or more whole 

beats in length. 

DRAWING. 

One Drawing Book. See Manual, Part 2. 

Picture drawing in outline or in light and shade ; leaves, fruits, 

vegetables and models. Geometric views. 
(Jolor lessons. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 



FIFTH GRADE. 

ENGLISH. 

(Text-book for Language Lessons.) 

1. Oral and Written Exercises: 

u Dictation and reproduction of literary, historical and 
geographical matter. 
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6 Composition and letter-writing, 
c Selections memorized. 

2. Word Study : (Spel)ing-Book.) 

a Dictation exercises. 6 Common roots, prefixes and 
suffixes, c Case forms of Pronouns, d Compound 
words, c Abbreviations. / Use of Dictionary. 

3. Beading : 

a Literature. 

h Text-book and books supplementary to other studies, 
c The use of words and groups of words in the text of 
the reading lesson. 

List of Supplementary Reading: 

Riverside Series, Nos. 7, 8 and 9. 
King's Geographical Header, No. 2. 
Eggleston's First Book of American History. 
Information Reader, No. 2. 

MATHEMATICS. 
ORAL.. 

1. FrastioDs — common and decimal — the former within the limit 

twelfths, the latter within the limit hundredths. 

2. Reciprocal relations of numbers. 

3. Solution of problems. 

4. Areas of right triangles, and volumes of right prisms. 

WRIITEN. (TEXT-BOOK.) 

1. C'ommon and decimal fractions— the former within the limit 

sixteenths, the latter within the limit thousandths. 

2. Practice in making and receipting bills. 

NATURE STUDY. 
See outline, pages 303-304. 

WRITING. 

a Vertical Writing. 
h Copy Book. 

GEOGRAPHY. (TEXT-BOOK.) 
Recitations conducted by the teacher without the use of text-book. 

1. Physical : a Climate, causes and results, h Relation of 

plants to animals, c Formation of continents, d The 
ocean. 

2. Mathematical: a The Sun. h The Moon's phases. 

c Latitude and longitude, d Zones. 

3. Political : a North America, b South America, c Con- 

tinental Islands, including British Isles in detail. 
Drawing and Molding. 



^ 
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U. S. HISTORY. 
Based on Supplementary Beadingr and the necessary G^eographioal Maps. 

1. The Colonies, with Yirginia and Massachusetts taken as 

types. 

2. The t^rench and Indian War. 

3. Biographical and Historical Stories. 

GERMAN. 
READING. 

Script reading. 
German First Reader. 

WRITTEN WORK. 

Copying; dictation. 



CONVERSATION. 



conversation based on reading lessons ; description of pictures ; 
names of most familiar objects ; verbs and adjectives most 
commonly used ; words in reading lessons to be used in orig- 
inal sentences. 

GRAMMAR. 

Language lessons in Reader ; additional language work exempli- 
fying principles involved in language lessons as illustrated in 
sentences in reading-text. Use of the vocabulary in Reader. 

SINGING. (TEXT-BOOK.) 

a Breathing and vocalizing exercises. 

h One- part and two-part songs learned by note. 

c Interval work continued. 

d One and two part exercises in various keys, in two, three, 
four and six beat measure, introducing flat 7, using the 
once divided beat, and the beat and a half note, and cor 
responding rests. 

DRAWING. 

One Drawing Book. See Manual, Part 3. 

Picture Drawing in outline or in light and shade ; foliage, fruits, 

vegetables, models aud other objects. Geometric views and 

developments. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
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SIXTH GRADE. 

ENGLISH. 

1 . Oral and Written Exercises : 

a Dictation, narration and reproduction of literary, 

historical and geographical matter. 
h Composition and letter- writing, 
c Selections memorized. 

2. Word Study : (Spelling-Book.) 

a Dictation exercises, h Analysis of derivative words, 
c Compound words, d Abbreviations. 

3. Grammar. (Text-book.) 

a Naming parts of speech. 

h Analysis of simple, complex, and compound sentences, 

limited to simple construction, 
c Synthesis, using the participial phrase, the relative 

clause, and the adverbial clause. 

4. Reading : 

a Literature. 

h Selections from text-book. 

c Books' supplementary to other studies. 

lAsi of Supplementary Reading : 

Fiske's War of Independence. 
Biverside Series, Nos. 11, 23 and 38. 
Information Reader, No. 3. 
Scribner's Geographical Header. 

MATHEMATICS. 
OKAL AND WRITTEN. (TEXT-BOOK, j 

1. Compound denominate numbers; Square Measure, Land 
Measure, Board Measure, Wood Measure, and Measures of 
Capacity. 

^.'"Percentage, limited to its applications in Profit and Loss con- 
sidered orally, and to the computation of simple interest. 

8. Reciprocal relations of numbers. 

4. Through observation and questions lead to definitions of space, 

surface, line, point, and plane. 

5. Direction and relations of lines— vertical, horizontal, oblique, 

parallel, and perpendicular. Angles. 

6. Quadrilaterals— their definition, and the distinction between 

rectangles and other parallelograms. 

7. Through observation and question lead to the discovery of 

method for finding the areas of above figures. 
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8. Triangles : a DeflnitioD and classificatioD. 

h ComparisoD of areas of triangles and rectangles, 
c Discovery of method of finding area of tri- 
angles. 

NATURE STUDY. 
See outline, pages 308-304. 

WRITING. 

a Vertical Writing. 
h Business Forms. 

GEOGRAPHY. (TEXT-BOOK COMPLETED.) 
Recitations oouducted by teaclier witliout use of text-book. 

1. Physical : a Earth as a whole, h Belts of animal life. 

c Belts of plant life, d Races, c Migrations of man. 
/ Comparisons of continents. 

2. Mathematical : a Revolution and rotation of earth. 

b Equinox and Solstice, c Seasons. 

3. Political : a Continental Europe in detail, h United 

States in detail, c Asia and Africa, d General studies 
of the earth with regard to Commerce, Routes of Travel, 
Government, Peoples. 

Drawing and Molding. 

U. S. HISTORY. 
Based on Supplementary Reading and the necessary Geograpliical Maps. 

1. The War of Independence. 

2. Biographical and Historical Stories. 

3. The Civil Government of the City and County. 

PHYSIOLOGY. (TEXT-BOOK.) 
GERMAN. 
READING. 

German Second Reader. 

WRITTEN WORK. 

Copying ; dictation ; new words in reading-lessons to be used in 
sentences. 

CONVERSATION. 

Conversation based on lessons contained in Reader; reproduction 
of stories read by pupils ; description of pictures ; names of 
familiar objects ; short description of scenes and events in 
every- day life. 
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GRAMMAR. 

Language lessons in Appendix of Reader ; translation from 
English into German, and Paradigms, see Appendix. Princi- 
ples involved in these lessons further illustrated in original 
sentences in which new words in reading lessons shall be used. 
Lessons in Reader to be also used to amplify the language 
work. 

Use of vocabulary in Reader. 

MEMORIZING. 

Short poems and gems of thought contained in Reader. 

SINGING, (text-book.) 

a Breathing and vocalizing exercises. 

6 One-part, two-part and three-part songs by note. 

c Simple minor and chromatic phrases. 

d Exercises in one, two and three parts in all keys and all 
kinds of measures, introducing sharp 4, flat 7, and sharp 
5, using the undivided beat note, the once divided beat 
note, the beat and a half note, the three-quarter note 
and triplet, and phrases beginning on the last half of 
the beat. Easy syncopation. 

DRAWING. 

One Drawing Book. See Manual for Books, Xos. 7 and 8. 
Picture drawing in outline or in light and shade ; foliage, fruits, 

vegetables, models and other objects. Geometric views and 

developments. 

PnYSICAL. CULTURE. 

SEVENTH GRADE. 

ENGLISH. 

1. Oral and Written Exercises : 

a Dictation, narration, description, reproduction of lit- 
erary and historical matter. 
6 Composition and letter-writing. 
2 Word Study : (Spelling- Book.) 

Dictation exercises ; analysis of derivative words ; com- 
pound words ; abbreviations ; synonyms. 
3. Grammar: (Text-book.) 

a Analysis and synthesis of sentences ; parts of speech; 
inflection ; syntax ; special attention given to con- 
nectives. 
h Punctuation. 
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4. Reading : 

a Literature : Choice extracts memorized. 

h Selections from text-book. 

c Books supplementary to other studies. 

Lint nf Supplementary Beading : 
^ Scudder's History of the United States. 

Montgomery's Leading Facts of American History. 
Riverside Series, Nos. 6, 15 and 28. 
Information Reader, No. 4. 

MATHEMATICS. 
ORAL AND WRITTEN. (TEXT-IKK)K. I 

1. Percentage relations of numbers. 

2. Commission and Brokerage, to iind commission or net proceeds 

and brokerage; Insurance, to find premium; Taxes, to find 
tax; Banking, to find discount and proceeds of a note; Ex- 
change, to find cost of a draft; Ratio and Proportion, and 
Partnership. 

3. Problems in interest. 

4. Regular polygons : 

a Comparisons. 
h Definitions, 
c Areas. 

NATURE STUDY. 
See outline, pages 903-304. 

WRITING. 

a Vertical Writing. 
h Business Forms. 

HISTORY. 
Recitations conducted by the teacher without use of text-book. 

1. Text-book. Illustrative Maps. 

2. Civil Government of Illinois. 

3. Historical Literature. 

I»nYSIOLOQY. (TEXT-IK)OK.) 
GERMAN. 
READING. 

German Third Reader, Part I. 

WRITTEN WORK. 

Copying; dictation; reproduction of simple stories; short descrip- 
tions of familiar objects and scenes; letter- writing. 
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CONVERSATION. 

Reproduction of stories read by pupils from Reader, and of simple 
tales related or read by teacher. Simple description of places 
studied or visited. New words learned from Reader used in 
original sentences. 

GRAMMAR. 

Language lessons and translation from English into German in 
Appendix of Third Reader, Part I. These exercises to be 
amplified as in previous grades. 

Paradigms, Appendix, Part I. 

Use of vocabulary in Reader. 

MEMORIZING. 

Selections and extracts. 

SINGING. (TEXT-BOOK.) 

a Breathing and vocalizing exercises. 

b Three-part songs, introducing the bass staff. 

c Minor aud chromatic phrases, syncopation. 

DRAWING. 

One Drawing Book. See Manual. 

Picture drawing in outline or in light and shade; foliage, fruits, 

vegetables, models and other objects. Geometric views and 

sections. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

The use and care of tools. 

Exercises in planing and sawing. 

Structure and properties t)f wood. 

Reduction of material to exact dimensions. 

Simple joinery. 

Working from drawings and representations. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 



EIGHTH GRADE. 



ENGLISH. 



1 . Oral and Written Exercises : 

a Dictation, narration, descrintion, reproduction and ab- 
stracts of literary and historical matter 
h Composition and letter-writing. 



c Verse. 
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2. Word Study: (Spelling-Book.) 

Dictation exercises; analysis of derivative wqrds; com- 
pound words ; abbreviations ; synonyms. 

3. Grammar: (Text-book.) 

a Analysis, synthesis ; classification and syntax of words, 
phrases and clauses. 

{Simile. 
Metaphor. 
Personification. 

Iambic. 

Trochaic. 

Dactylic. 

Anapestic 
d Punctuation. 
e Text-book, used chiefly for reference. 

4. Reading. 

a Literature : Choice extracts memorized. 

h Selections from text-book. 

c Books supplementary to other studies. 
List of Supplementary Beading : 

Eggleston's History of the United States. 
The American Citizen— Dole. 

MATHEMATICS. 
ORAL AND WRITTEN. (TEXT-BOOK.) 

1. Elements of Algebra— simple equations, fundamental opera- 

tions, factoring, greatest common divisor, least common 
multiple and fractions. 

2. Observation of regular solids, leading to : 

a Comparisons. 
h Definitions, 
c Volumes. 

3. Mensuration of plane figures, and solids except sphere and 

cone. 

4. Longitude and time. 

5. Square root with practical applications. 

NATURE STUDY. 
See outline, pages 303-304. 

WRITING. 

a Vertical Writing. 

h Single Entry Book-keeping. 
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HISTORY. 

Recitations conducted by the teacher without use of text-book. 

1. Civil Government of the United States. 

2. English History, Text-book. Illustrative Maps. 

3. Leading Topics of American History Keviewed. 

4. Historical Literature. 

PHYSIOLOGY. (TEXT- BOOK.) 

GERMAN. 

READING. 

German Third Beader, Part II. 

VTRITTEN WORK. 

Dictation ; composition ; short sketches of travels, based on Geog- 
raphy studied in this and previous grades. Letter-writing. 

CONVERSATION. 

Keproduction of stories read by pupils and of narratives fcold or 
read by teacher; anecdotes relating to historical and literary 
characters. 

GRAMMAR. 

Language lessons and translation from English into German, 
from Appendix, Third Header, Part 11. These exercises to 
be amplified as in previous grades. 

Use of dictionary. 

MEMORIZING. 

Selections and extracts. 

SINGING. 

a Breathing and vocalizing exercises. 
h Selected songs. 

DRAWING. 

One Drawing Book. See Manual. 

Picture drawing in outline and in light and shade; foliage, fruits, 

vegetables, models and other objects. Out-door sketches. 

G eometric views and sections. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Kinds of wood; grain, defects. 

Making articles involving the use of such joints as have been 

made. 
Advanced joinery. 
Easy working drawings and representations with use of 

instruments. 
Lettering. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 



NATURE STUDY. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The introduction of elementary science into the public 
schools will assist in breaking down the unnatural |?arriers 
which the artificial environments of city life have built up 
between the child and nature. This is not to be accom- 
plished by discarding established studies, but through the 
intelligent application of them to subjects of thought in 
which the children are by nature deeply interested. 

Experience has shown that when nature study has 
been used as the basis for early training in language and 
drawing, an interest in the other studies is easily secured 
and retained. The study of nature is a necessary prepara- 
tion for a full understanding of much that is beautiful and 
valuable in literature. Opportunities, also, for connecting 
such work with geography are almost numberless. The 
demand is imperative that originality and individuality, so 
valuable to the citizen, shall receive due recognition in the 
education of the child, and that the exercises in school 
shall be in direct line and perfect harmony with the later 
realities of life. 

Not as a prepa/pation for real life, but for real life 
itself should the work of the school room be planned. Life 
is never more real than it is in childhood, and, from the 
beginning, the child must be kept in constant touch with 
those facts, phenomena and forces, with which he must 
deal both as child and man. 

• It is desirable in studying the phenomena of nature, to 
follow an order corresponding with the various seasons of 
the year. 

3UJJ 
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Since the elementary facts perceived by the child are 
related in nature, as many classes of phenomena as possible 
should be studied in immediate connection. 

As the varied phenomena of nature appeal to the child 
at every stage of his school life, it is desirable that teachers 
and pupils of the same school should study the same sub- 
ject at the same time. Although some of the subjects 
remain the same in the several grades, the child brings to 
them each year enhanced power of observation and infer- 
ence; hence the extent of the work in each grade can be 
best determined by the capacity of the children. 



OUTLINE. 



SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, NOVEMBER. 

ALL GRADES. 

Seeds; dissemination by winds, currents, and animals. 

Trees; preparation for winter as shown by leaves, sap, and buds. 

Observation of plants as the season changes. 

Insects: transformation. 

Birds: migratory, non-migratory. 

Homes and coverings of animals in relation to season. 

The human skin: function and structure; comparison with that of 

other animals. 
Special attention given to utility of structure. 

Daily record of meteorological conditions throughout the entire 
school year; dew, frost, clouds, fogs, rainfall, snow, hail, and 
direction of wind. 

Reading of thermometer and barometer in regard to changes of 
weather. 

Pot grammar grades: study of Weather Bureau Maps. 

FOURTH, FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES. 

Soil of school yard and surrounding country. 

Erosion, sedimentation, rapids, waterfalls. 

Formation of streams; their channels. 

Study of pebbles; history as shown by form and material. 

SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES. 

Heat: evaporation, condensation, radiation, absorption, reflection, 
expansion, contraction, temperature. 



\ 
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DECEMBER, JATsUARY, FEBRUARY 

ALL GRADES. 

Effects of freezing on plants; winter condition of plants. 

Protection of buds. 

Animal movements; comparison with man. 

Skeleton structure. 

Foods and their relation to life. 

Prehension and digestion of food. 

FOURTH, FIFTH AND SIXTH GIIADES. 

Effects of freezing and thawing upon different kinds of ground 
under varying conditions. Effects of frost on different kinds 
of stones. 

Plant and animal fossils. 

SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES. 

Levers in body of man and other animals; equilibrium of bodies. 
Heat: sources of, capacity for, liquefaction, conduction, convec- 
tion. 
Air: elasticity of, pressure. 
The pump; the siphon. 
Liquids: capillarity, buoyancy, pressure. 



MARCH, APRIL, MAY, JUNE. 

ALL GRADES. 

Observation of signs of renewed life in plants. 
Trees: wood, bark, mode of brandling, buds. 

Germination of seeds; buds, leaves, flowers and fruit. 
Study of plants: life, structure, function and comparison. 

Re-appearance of birds. 

Insects: cocoons, ants, house-fly, beetle. 

Renewal of animal coverings. 

Respiration and circulation in man and other animals. 

FOURTH, FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES. 

Corals and plants, as geologic agencies. 
Rock formations; dip. strike, etc. 
Wells and springs: location, cause. 

SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES. 

Light: incident and reflected rays, refraction. 

Lenses. 

Properties of Matter: ductility, malleability, elasticity. 

Frictional electricity. 
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TABLE 

Showing the number of classes per room, and the nmnber of minutes 
per week that may be given to each subject, in each grade of the 
Primary and Grammar Schools: 



Subject. 



Opening Exercises. 

Beading 

^English 

*History 

Dictation Exercises 

Grammar 

fGerman 

fMathematics 

Singing 

Geography 

JNature Study 

Writing 

Drawing. 

Manual Training. . 

Physical Culture. . . 

Becesses 



6r.L 
3 CI. 
Min. 



25 
675 
150 



225 
75 



100 
75 



50 
125 



6r.lL 
2 CI. 
Min. 



25 
600 
115 



60 



225 
75 



100 
75 
60 



50 
125 



er. III. 
2 CI. 
Min. 



25 
500 
100 



50 



300 
75 



100 

100 

75 



50 
125 



6r.IV. 
2 CI. 
Min. 



6r.V. 
2 CI. 
Min. 



25 
250 
65 
60 
60 



25 
250 
65 
60 
60 



300 
75 
200 
100 
100 
90 



1 



50 
125 



300 

75 

250 
90 
60 
90 



50 
125 



er. ?I. 
2 CI. 
Min. 



25 



145 
60 
60 

120 

300 

76 

300 
90 
60 
90 



50 
126 



6r.?IL 

2 CI. 
Min. 



26 



175 

200 

60 

160 

300 
75 



90 
60 
90 
90 
50 
125 



GnYUI. 
2 CI. 
Min. 



25 



176 

200 

60 

160 

300 
76 



90 
60 
90 
90 
50 
126 



* The 4th, 5th and 6th grade History is obtained through the sup- 
plementary reading books, and has intimate relation with the work in 
English. 

t The . two-class arrangement in Grammar Grade rooms and the 
presence of a Special Teacher permits the same time to be given to 
German as to Mathematics, the recitations alternating. 

X The Nature Study includes Physiology in 6th, 7th and 8th grades. 



HIGH SCHOOL COURSES OF STUDY. 

Fififures indicate the number of recitations per week. 



FOUR YEARS' GENERAL COURSE. 



FIRST YEAR. 

FIRST TERM. 



Latin (4). Algebra (4). 

or German (4). Biology (4). 

or French (4). Drawing (2). 

or Spanish (4). Vocal Music (1). . 

Rhetoric and English Composition (3). 

SECOND TERM. 

Latin (4). Algebra (4). 

or German (4). Biology (4). 

or French (4). Drawing (2). 

or Spanish (4). Yocal Music (1). 

Rhetoric and English Composition (3.) 

THIRD TERM. 

Latin (4). Algebra (4). 

or German (4). Biology (4). 

or French (4). Drawing (2). 

or Spanish (4). Vocal Music (1). 

Rhetoric and English Composition (3). 

SECOND YEAR. 

FIRST TERM. 

Latin— CsBsar (4). Geometry (4). 

or German (5). Physics (4). 

or French (5). Latin Prose Composition and 

or Spanish (5). Latin at Sight (1). 

English Classics and Essays (2). Drawing (2). 

Vocal Music (1). 
ao6 
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SECOND TERM. 

Latin— CsBsar (4). Geometry (4). 

or German (6). Physics (4). 

or French (5). Latin Prose Composition and 

or Spanish (5). Latin at Sight (1). 

English Classics and Essays (2). Drawing (2). 

Vocal Music (1). 

THIRD TERM. 

Latin— CcBsar (4). Geometry (4). 

or German (5). Physics (4). 

or French (5). Latin Prose Composition and 

or Spanish (5). Latin at Sight (1). 

English Classics and Essays (2). Drawing (2). 

Vocal Music (1). 

THIRD YEAR. 

FIRST TERM. 

Latin— Cicero (4). liatin Prose Composition and 

or German (6). Latin at Sight (1). 

or French (5). Solid Geometry and Plane Trigo- 

or Spanish (6). nometry (4). 

Chemistry (4). Drawing (2). 

General History (4). Vocal Music (1). 

History of Literature, English Classics and Essays (2). 

SECOND TERM. 

Latin— Cicero (4). Latin Prose Composition and 

or German (5). Latin at Sight (1). 

or French (5). Plane Trigonometry and Book- 

or Spanish (5). keeping, or Higher Algebra (4)- 

Chemistry (4). Drawing (2). 

General History (4). Vocal Music (1). 

History of Literature, English Classics and Essays. (2). 

THIRD TERM. 

Latin— Cicero (4). Latin Prose Composition and 

or German (5). Latin at Sight (1). 

or French (5). Book-keeping or Higher Algebra 

or Spanish (5). (4). 

Chemistry (4). Drawing (2). 

General History (4). Vocal Music (1). 

History of Literature, English Classics and Essays (2). 
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FOURTH YEAR. 

FIRST TERM. 



Latin— Vergil (4). 

or German (5). 

or French (5). 

or Spanish (5). 
Geology (4). 
Civil Government (3). 
Drawing (2). 



History of Literature, Biogra\)h- 
ical Sketches and Book Re- 
views (3). 

Latin Prose Composition and 
Latin at Sight (1). 

History (4). 

Yocal Music (1). 



SECOND TERM. 



Latin— Yergil (4). 

or German (5). 

or French (5). 

or Spanish (5). 
Geology (4). (Eight weeks.) 



History of Literature, Biograph- 
ical Sketches and Book Re- 
views (3). 

Latin Prose Composition and 
Latin at Sight (1). 



Astronomy (4). (Eight weeks.) History or Psychology (4). 
Political Economy (3). Drawing (2). 

Vocal Music (1 ). 



THIRD TERM. 



Latin— Vergil (4). 

or German (5). 

or French (6). 

or Spanish (5). 
Astronomy (4). 
Political Economy (3). 
Drawing (2). 



History of Literature, Biograph- 
ical Sketches and Book Re- 
views (3). 

Latin Prose Composition and 
Latin at Sight (1). 

History or Psychology (4). 

Vocal Music (1). 



Pupils will be permitted to elect studies of this Course required 
for admission to the Colleges for which they are preparing. 

Full time consists of eighteen hours a week, including two 
for Drawing and one for Vocal Music. 



COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 



FIRST YEAR. 



FIRST TERM. 



Latin (4). 

or German (4). 
or French (4). 
or Spanish (4). 



Algebra (4). 
Biology (4). 
Drawing (2). 
Vocal Music (1). 



Rhetoric and English Composition (3). 
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SECOND TERM. 

Latin (4). Algebra (4). 

or Grerman (4). Biology (4). 

or French (4). Drawing (2). 

or Spanish (4). Yocai Music (I). 

Rhetoric and English Composition (3). 



THIRD TERM. 



Latin (4). 

or German (4). 
or French (4). 
or Spanish (4). 



Algebra (4). 
Biology (4). 
Drawing (2). 
Vocal Music (1). 



Rhetoric and English Composition (3). 



SECOND YEAR. 



FIRST TERM. 



Latin— Caesar (4). 

or German (5). 

or French (5). 

or Spanish (5). 
Greek (4). 
Geometry (4). 



English Classics and Essays (2). 

Physics (4). 

Latin Prose Composition and 

Latin at Sight (1). 
Drawing (2). 
Vocal Music (1) 



SECOND TERM. 



Latin — Caesar (4). 

or German (5). 

or French (5). 

or Spanish (5). 
Greek (4). 
Geometry (4). 



English Classics and Essays (2) 

Physics (4). 

Latin Prose Composition and 

Latin at Sight (1). 
Drawing (2). 
Vocal Music (1). 



THIRD TERM. 



Latin— Caesar (4). 

or German (5). 

or French (5). 

or Spanish (5). 
Greek (4). 
Geometry (4). 



English Classics and Essays (2). 

Physics (4). 

Latin Prose Composition and 

Latin at Sight (1). 
Drawing (2). 
Vocal Music (1). 
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THIRD YEAR. 



FIRST TERM. 



Latin—Cicero (4). 

or German (6). 

or French (5). 

or Spanish (5). 
Greek— Anabasis (4). 



Greek Prose Composition and 

Greek at Sight (1 ). 
Chemistry (4). 
History of Literature, English 

Classics and Essays (2). 



Mythology, Grecian History (4). Solid Geometry and Plane Trig- 
Latin Prose Composition and onometry (4). 
Latin at Sight (1). Drawing (2). 

Vocal Music (1). 



SECOND TERM. 



Latin— Cicero (4). 

or German (4). 

or French (5). 

or Spanish (5). 
Greek— Anabasis (4). 



Greek Prose Composition and 

Greek at Sight (1). 
Chemistry (4). 
History of Literature, English 

Classics and Essays (2). 



Grecian History, Roman History Plane Trigonometry and Higher 

(4). Algebra (4). 

Latin Prose Composition and Drawing (2). 

Latin at Sight (1). Vocal Music (1). 



THIRD TERM. 



Latin— Cicero (4). 

or German (5). 

or French (5). 

or Spanish (5). 
Greek - Anabasis (4). 
Roman History (4). 



Greek Prose Composition and 

Greek at Sight (1). 
Chemistry (4). 
History of Literature, English 

Classics and Essays (2). 
Higher Algebra (4). 



Latin Prose Composition and Drawing (2). 
Latin at Sight (1). Vocal Music (1). 



FOURTH YEAR. 

FIRST TERM. 



Latin— Vergil (4). 
or German (5). 
or French (5). 



Latin Prose Composition and 

Latin at Sight (1). 
Greek Prose Composition and 

Greek at Sight (1). 
History (4). 



or Spanish (5). 
Greek— Anabasis and Iliad (4). 
History of Literature, Biograph- Mathematics Reviewed (2). 

ical Sketches and Book Re- Drawing (2). 

views (3). Vocal Music (1). 
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SECOND TERM. 

Latin—Vergil (4). Latin Prose Composition and 

or German (5). Latin at Sight (I). 

or French (6). Greek Prose Composition and 

or Spanish (5). Greek at Sight (1). 

Greek— Iliad (4). History (3). 
History of Literature, Biograph- Mathematics Reviewed (2). 

ical Sketches and Book Be- Drawing (2). 

views (3). Yocal Music (1). 

THIRD TERM. 

Latin— Vergil (4). Latin Prose Composition and 

or German (5). Latin at Sight (1). 

or French (5). Greek Prose Composition and 

or Spanish (5). Greek at Sight (1). 

Greek— Iliad (4). History (4). 

History of Literature, Biograph- Mathematics Reviewed (2). 
ical Sketches and Book Re- Drawing (2). • 

views (3). Vocal Music (1). 

Pupils will be permitted to elect studies of this Course 
required for admission to the Colleges for which they are 
preparing. 

Full time consists of eighteen hours a week, including two 
for Drawing and one for Vocal Music. 



STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 

This Course applies to both the Four Years' General and College Preparatoiy 

Courses. 



FIRST YEAR. 

FIRST TERM. 



i^eguircd— Hawthorne's Tales of the White Hills. 

Optional— Burroughs's Roof Tree; Addison's Spectator Papers, 

selected; Lamb's Essays of Elia, selected; Irving' s Sketch 

Book, selected. 



SECOND TERM. 



Bequired—FiyQ short poems of Bryant; ( Conqueror's Grave; Robert 
of Lincoln; Blue Gentian; Wind and Stream; To a Water- 
fowl); Holmes' Chambered Nautilus. 
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Optional— Scott's Lady of the Lake; Goldsmith's Deserted Villagei 
Browning's Pied Piper; Lowell's My Garden Acquaintance; 
The Old Manse, from Hawthorne's Mosses from an Old Manse; 
Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration; Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address; Washington's Farewell Address, and Bules of 
Conduct. 

THIRD TERM. 

Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice or Midsummer Night's Dream. 

SECOND YEAR. 

FIRST TERM. 

iJeQ'Mired— Beren's Mythology (to be used as a hand-book through- 
out the year). Selections from the Iliad or the Odyssey; 
Alcestis or Antigone. 

OpiicwiaZ— Morris's Life and Death of Jason; ^schylus and Soph- 
ocles, volumes in the series of "Ancient Classics for English 
Readers." Plato's Apologia and Phaedo. 

SECOND TERM. 

i^e^wired— Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome; The j3Eneid, Books 

1 and VI. 
Optional— T\iQ Nibelungenlied; Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. 

THIRD TERM. 

i^e^uirecJ— Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Op<to?iaZ— Tennyson's Sir Galahad and the Holy Grail. 

THIRD YEAR. 

FIRST TERM. 

i?6(/ wired— Tennyson's The Coming of Arthur, Elaine, Guinevere, 

The Passing of Arthur; Chaucer's Prologue. 
Optional— Chaucer's Knight's Tale; Selected English Ballads. 

SECOND TERM. 

i^Mired— Shakespeare's Macbeth, or As You Like It. 
OpfionaZ— Spenser's Faerie Queene, First Canto; Bacon's Essays; 
Milton's L' Allegro and II Penseroso. 

THIRD TERM. 

i?6(?uirerf— Paradise Lost (Book I). 
Optional— Dryden's Alexander's Feast. 
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FOURTH YEAR. 

FIRST TERM. 

ifegutred— Shakespeare's Hamlet; Poems of Robert Burns, Mac- 

aulay's Essay on Johnson. 
Optional— Pope's Rape of the Lock, or Essay on Man; Addison's 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers; Gray's Bard, and Elegy in a 

Country Churchyard. 

SECOND TERM. 

Bequired- Selected Poems of Wordsworth; Selections from Car- 
lyle's Heroes and Hero Worship; Emerson's Behavior and 
Culture, or Social Aims. 

Optional— Keats's Eve of St. Agnes; Selected Poems by Shelley; 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. Selections from Books III and 
IV of Byron*s Childe Harold; Introduction of Study of Ruskin, 
or Ruskin's Sesame and Lilies. 

THIRD TERM. 

Bequired—BroYfnmg'8 Saul, and other Selections from Browning; 

Selections from Tennyson's In Memoriam, etc. 
OpitonaZ— Selected Poems by Mrs. Browning. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN. 



The study of the German Language may be commenced by 
pupils in the General Course the first or the third year. 

College preparatory pupils may substitute it for Greek the last 
three years, or take it the last two years in addition to Latin and 
Greek. . 

BOOKS USED. 

Joynes-Meissner German Grammar required throughout the 

Course. 
For advanced work in Grammar, WetzePs Grammatik may be 

used. 
Zimmerman's Classical Reader (Elective). 
Each pupil is to be supplied with a German -English Dictionary, 

(Heath's New German Dictionary preferred). 
Stern's Studien und Plaudereien. 
Appleton's Readers (for translation from English into German). 
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DIVISION OF TIME— beginner's COURSE. 

Pupils who have not studied German prior to attending the High 

' School, are to pursue this Course. 
The first year will be devoted to conversational exercises and 

readings from Stern's Studien und Plaudereien. 
The latter part of the year the Grammar will be studied. 
The second year, in addition to above, translation from English 

into German. Beading from Classical Header. 
German Composition. Essays. 
Third and fourth years, study of German Classics and Literature 

in addition to Grammar and conversation. 

ADVANCED COURSE. 

Pupils who have studied German in the Grammar Grades, 
may pursue the following course: 

The study of the Grammar will be commenced In the first 
year and continued throughout the four years of the Course. 

Classes completing the study of the prescribed Grammar, may 
take up advanced work in Grammar. 

Conversational exercises to be based upon work studied dur- 
ing the Course. 

Translation from English into German throughout the four 
years. 

Study of the History of German Literature in connection with 
the historical and biographical sketches found in parts III and 
IV of the- Reader. 

German composition, letter- writing and critical essays on 
literary subjects. 

READINGS. 

Selections may be made from the following reading course: 

FIRST AND SECOND YEARS. 

Weil's Ali Baba. Jensen, Braune Erica. 

Andersen, Bilderbuch ohne Putlitz, Vergissmeinnicht. 

Bilder. Stockl, Unter dem Weihnachts- 

Meissner, Aus Meiner Welt. baum. 

Storm, Im Saal. Wilhelmi, Einer muss heirathen. 

Hiliern, Ho her als die Kirche. Gerstaecker, Irrfahrten. 

Leander's Traumereien. Schiller, Wilhelm Tell. 

THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 

Putlitz, Was sich der Wald Ebers, Eine Frage. 

erzahlt. Stifter, Das Haidedorf. 

Storm, Psyche. Scheffel, Ekkehardt. 
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Benedix, Eigensinn. Mueller, Die elektrischen Ma- 

Hauff, Das kalte Herz. schinen. 

Riehl, Der Fluch der SchSnheit. Koemer, Zriny. 

Moser, Bibliothekar. Schiller, Jungfrau von Orleans. 

Max Mueller, Deutsche Liebe. . Maria Stuart. 

Heyse, Anfang und Ende. Schiller, Neflfe als Onkel. 

Die Einsamen. Lessing, Minna von Barnhelm. 

L'Arrabbiata. Nathan der Weise. 

Auerbacb, Auf Wache. Goethe, Hermann und Dorothea. 

Additional selections may be made to the foregoing list by 
the Superintendent when required by institutions for which 
pupils may be preparing. 



COURSE OF STUDY IN FRENCH. 



The French Language may be commenced by pupils in the 
general course the first or third year. 

College preparatory pupils may substitute it for Greek the last 
three years, or take it tlie last two years in addition to Latin and 
Greek. 

BOOKS USED. 

Keetel's French Grammar is required throughout the Course. 
For advanced Grammar work, Whitney may be used. 
Each pupil is to be supplied with a French-English Dictionary. 
Spiers & Surenne (School Edition) preferred. For special 
verb work, Hennequin*s French verbs may be used. 

DIVISION OF TIME. 

The first term of the first year will be devoted to the study of the 

Grammar. 
Reading will commence at the beginning of the second term of 

the first year. 
All recitations of advanced pupils are to be divided so as to give 

equal periods to grammar, conversation and reading. 
All questions and answers should be given in French as far as 

practicable. 

HEADINGS. 

Selections from the following reading course are to be made 
by the authority of the Superintendent. 
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FIRST YEAR. 

Perrault, Contes de F^es. Ohnet, Le Chant du Cygne. 

About, La Mere de la Mar- Daudet, Le Sifege de Berlin (Edl- 

qnise. tion with Grandgent's English 

Hal^vy, Un Manage d' Amour. Exercises). 

SECOND YEAR. 

Erckmann-Chatrian, L' Ami Sandeau, Mademoiselle de la 

Fritz. Seigliere. 

Enault, Le Chlen du Captaine. Lavisse, Historie de France, Ref- 

Labiche, Le Voyage de Mon- erence Book. 

sieur Ferrichon. Erckmann-Chatrian, Le Conscrit 

Comte de Vervin,Deux Artistes de 1813. 

en Voyage. de Lamartine, Jeanne d'Arc. 
Kougemont, La France. 

English to French. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Reveux des Deux Mondes, La Prosper M^rim^e, Colomba. 

Neuvainede Colette. Xavier de Maist^e, Voyage au- 
Dumas, La Tulipe Noire. tour de ma Chambre. 

JuUiot, Mademoiselle Solange. Hugo, Bug Jargal. 

de Lamartine, Graziella. Fontaine, HistoriettesModernes. 
Geo. Sand, La Mare au Diable. 

English to French. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Hugo, Hernani. Hector Malot, Sans Famille. 

Racine, Athalie, Andromaque, de Maupassant, Contes et Nou- 

Esther, Iphig^nie. velles. 

Moli^re, L'Avare. Molifere, Le Bourgeois Gentil- 

Hugo, Quatre-vingt-treize. homme. 

Corneille, LeCid,norace,Cinna. Moli^re, Le M^decin Malgr^ Lui. 
Vlctorien Sardou,La Perle Koire. 

English to French. 

Should selections other than the above be required for admis- 
sion to college, they may be added to this list at the discretion of 
the Superintendent. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 



FREE HAND DRAWING. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Sketching of Solids from the object. 
Perspective Shades and Shadows. 



^ 
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SECOND YEAR. 

Primary and secondary colors. 

Harmony in colors. 

CJomposition of Ornaments, beginning with the elementary geo- 

metTical forms, to the advanced floral and composite designs, 

executed in water colors. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Sketching with Charcoal and Brush from Objects, Plaster, Still 
Life, etc. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Crayon, India Ink, Sepia, Pastelles and Water Colors. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Geometrical Constructions. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Descriptive Geometry (Projection). 

THIRD YEAR. 

Descriptive Geometry and Parallel Perspective. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Conic Perspective, Shades and Shadows, and application of the 
above to Mechanics and Architecture. 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 



Pupils will receive credits of advancement after all 
final tests which are successful. A pupil successfully pur- 
suing a study one entire year will be entitled to one credit; 
fractional credits will be given for studies occupying less 
than one year. No credit, however, will be given to any 
pupil who fails to pass the final test in any study. Fifteen 
credits will be required for graduation, which shall include 
two credits for Drawing and one credit for Vocal Music. 
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Pupils who are excused from Drawing, or Vocal Music, or 
both, must make up credits so lost by work along other 
lines. 

Pupils preparing for College will also be required to 
obtain fifteen credits, in order to receive a diploma of 
graduation, but when a pupil shall have accomplished all 
the requirements for admission to any accepted College^ 
and shall have expressed an intention to enter such College 
and pursue a course of study therein he shall be entitled 
to a diploma. 

The General Course will consist of three studies, full 
time, five recitations a week, for four years, besides Draw- 
ing and Vocal Music, of which studies, one Foreign Lan- 
guage, Algebra, Plane Geometry, two Sciences, and the 
full course of English will be required. 



COURSE OF STUDY. 



ENGLISH HIGH AND MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 



Bevised March 28^ 18H, 



FIRST YEAR. 

FIRST TERM. 
ACADEMIC. MANUAL TRAINING. 

Algebra (4). Mechanical Drawing (4). 

Biology, (Zoology) (4). Freehand Drawing (1). 

Rhetoric and Composition (4). Joinery and Wood-turning (10). 

Lectures on Wood. 

SECOND TERM. 

Algebra (4). Mechanical Drawing (4).. 

Biology, (Zoology, Botany) (4). Freehand Drawing (1). 
Rhetoric and Composition (4). Cabinet-work and Pattern- work 

(10). 
Lectures on Wood. 

THIRD TERM. 

Algebra (4). Mechanical Drawing (4). 

Biology, (Botany) (4). Freehand Drawing (1). 

Rhetoric and Composition (4). Pattern-work (10). 

Lectures on Wood. 

SECOND YEAR. 

^IRST TERM. 
ACADEMIC. MANUAL TRAINING. 

Geometry (3). Mechanical Drawing (4). 

Physics (3). Freehand Drawing (1). 

General History (3). Foundry and Blacksmith- 
English or French (3). work (10). 

Book Reviews. Lectures on Iron. 
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SECOND TERM. 



Geometry (3). 
Physics (3). 
General History (3). 
English or French (3). 
Book Keviews. 



Geometry (3). 
Physics (3). 
General History (3). 
EDglish or French (3). 
Book Reviews. 



Mechanical Drawing (4). 
Freehand Drawing (1). 
Foundry and Blacksmith- 

work (10). 
Lectures on Iron. 



THIRD TERM. 



Mechanical Drawing (4). 
Freehand Drawing (1). 
Foundry and Blacksmith- 
work (10). 
Lectures on Iron. 



THIRD YEAR. 



AGA.DEMIC. 



FIRST TERM. 



MANUAL TRAINING. 



Solid Geometry or Short- 
hand (3). 
Civil Government (3). 
Chemistry (3). 
English or French (3). 
Book Reviews. 



Mechanical or Architectural 

Drawing (4). 
Freehand Drawing (1). 
Machine-shop Work: Chipping, 

Filing and Fitting (10). 



SECOND TERM. 



Trigonometry or Book-keep- Mechanical or Architectural 

ing (3). Drawing (4). 

Shorthand continued and Type- Freehand Drawing (1). 

writing commenced. Machine-shop Work : Use of 

Political Economy (3). Lathes and Planer (10). 

English or French (3). Lectures on Machinery and its 

Chemistry (3). Work. 
Book Reviews. 

THIRD TERM. 

Higher Algebra or Typewrit- Mechanical or Architectural 

ing (3). Drawing (4). 

Shorthand, continued. Freehand Drawing (1). 

Political Economy (3). Machine-shop Work : 

English or French (3). Use of Shaper and Milling 

Chemistry (3). Machine (10). 

Book Reviews. Lectures on Machinery and its 

Work. 
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SIX YEARS' COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 

AdopUd May P, 189 Ji, 



FIRST YEAH. . 

SIXTH CLASS, (first YEAR.) 

Latin (5). Penmanship and Drawing (2). 

English (4). Physiology and Hygiene (1). 

Arithmetic and Geometry (4). German (1). 
American History (4). 

FIFTH CLASS. (SECOND YEAR.) 

Latin (5). English and American History(o). 

English (4). Drawing (2). 

Algebra and Geometry (4). German or French (2). 

FOURTH CLASS. (THIRD YEAR.) 

Latin (4). Botany (4), J^ year. 

English (4). French or German (2). 

Algebra and Geometry (4), Elements of Chemistry (4), % 

nntil March 1st. year. 

Arithmetic, with applications of Drawing (2). 

Geometry (4) after March 1st. 

THIRD CLASS. (FOURTH YEAR.) 

Latin (4). Greek (3). 

English, including Mythology Plane Geometry (4j^ 

(4). Drawing (2). 

French or German (2). Elements of Geology (li, 

SECOND CLASS. (FIFTH YEAR.) 

Latin i4). Grecian and Koman History (.'J). 

English (2). Solid Geometry, Plane Trigonom- 
Greek (4). etry and lleview Algebra (4). 

French or Gorman (2). Drawing (1). 

FIRST CLASS. (SIXTH YEAR.) 

Latin (5). Physics (4). 

French or German (2). English, German or French, and 
Greek (4). American History (3). 

English (2j. 
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KKMAKKS. 

In the operation of the preceding course of study, 
special needs of pupils may be satisfied by substitutes 
which may commend themselves to the judgment of the 
Superintendent, whenever the circumstances, in regard to 
size of classes and time of teachers, will permit. For 
instance, the History of the United States and of England 
may take the place of that of Greece or Rome; Chemistry 
may be substituted for Physics; Advanced Physics may 
take the place of one year of Greek; or major work in 
any study may be substituted for major work in any other 
branch. 



% 
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Board of Education 

FOR THE YEAR 1895-96. 

^DANIEL R. CAMERON. President. 

^EDWARD G. HALLE, Vice-PreddenU 

W. A. S. GRAHAM, Secretary. 

TERM 
NAME. ADDRESS. EXPIKBS. 

Thomas Brenan, Reaper Block, cor. Clark and Washington 

Sts., Room 16, 1896 

M. J. Keane, S. E. cor. Wabash Av. and Washington St., 1896 

Daniel R. Cameron, 73 Lake St., 1896 

Chas. S. Thornton, Major Block, La Salle and Madison Sts., 1896 

Robert Lindblom, Board of Trade Building, - - - 1896 

Edward G. Halle, Royal Insurance Building, Room 204, 1896 

Mrs. Caroline K. Sherman, 225 S. Leavitt St., - - 1896 

Fred M. Blount, Chicago National Bank, - - - 1897 

John S. Miller, Room 916 Monadnock Building. - - 1897 

Joseph W. Errant, Unity Building, Room 1537, - - 1897 

Wallace F. Kirk, 33-35 Ontario St., - . . . 1897 

Benja^hn J. Rosenthal, The Emporium. 152 State St., - 1897 

Max a. Drezmal, 163 Randolph St.. 1897 

Louis O. KoHTZ, 172 La Salle St., 1897 

Thomas CusACK, 500 Throop St.. 1898 

Alfred S. Trude, 79 Clark St., Room 15. - . - - 1898 

James P. Mallette, The Rookery, 1898 

Otto C. Schneider, 392 North Clark St., - - - - 1898 

P. F. Pettibone. 48 Jackson St., 1898 

Mrs. Ella G. Hull, 3221 South Park Ave., - - - 1898 

Mrs. Evelyn A. Frake, 625 Fulton St., - - - - 1898 

♦Mr. Cameron and Mr. Halle were re-elected President and Vice-President 
respectively on July II th. Thev boctme President and Vice-President on April 
*^th. 1895, when Mr. A. S. Trude resiarned from the presidency, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Cameron. Mr. Halle was chosen Vice-President to succeed Mr. 
■Cameron. 
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